A PREPARATORY STUDY OF 
NOMENCLATURE AND TEXT 
DESIGNATION IN THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


What's in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet; 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call’d, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title. Romeo, doff thy name, 
And for that name which is no part of thee 
Take all myself. 


Romeo and Juliet, Act 2, scene 2 


Summary 


This article considers the history of nomenclature for the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
as reflected in the names given to manuscripts in the official editions in the 
Discoveries in the Judaean Desert Series (some attention is given to the nomen- 
clature in more recent editorial projects). Sometimes names were derived from 
the manuscripts themselves. Often, however, names (such as Apocryphon) 
reflect the supposition of a canonical divide. Or they assume a differentiation 
between sectarian and nonsectarian texts. Or scrolls are described in generic 
terms borrowed from the study of other corpora. While such names are evi- 
dence of the editors’ attempts to understand a new corpus and fragmentary 
manuscripts of many new works, they also govern the way we read the scrolls. 
The aim of this article is to review the former processes of naming scrolls, 
and to offer some preliminary directions for the renaming, reclassifying, and 
rethinking of the scrolls. 
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PART I: INTRODUCTION 


66 HAT is in a name?” What kind of influence does a 
text’s title or designation have over the way we teach 
it or read it? Do names of texts govern the way we read 

and interpret the identified fragments or works? And how does the 
name we assign a text determine the way later generations of scholars 
classify the texts? Does the designation of a particular text determine 
its interpretation, reception or inclusion in existing authoritative canons 
or collections? Does it compromise or enable the integration of such a 
text into an already established corpus, e.g., the biblical corpus? (1) 

In writing this article we would like to review the history of Dead 
Sea Scrolls nomenclature and reflect on the processes of identification 
of compositions and fragments. In this process we will discuss three 
overlapping aspects of the naming process: (1) the identification of 
fragments, texts and works, (2) the categorization of identified texts 
as canonical or noncanonical, i.e., apocryphal or pseudepigraphic, and 
(3) the genre designation of the identified scrolls. It is our goal to iden- 
tify the problems and challenges of scroll-naming and to offer some 
preliminary directions for the renaming, reclassifying and rethinking of 
the scrolls. (2) 

In what follows we will offer a brief overview of the ways scrolls 
were named in the early stages of scrolls study. We have begun to trace 
the integration of the scrolls into old and established frameworks that 
were defined by both canon (such as biblical, nonbiblical, pseudepi- 
graphic, and apocryphal) and genre (such as wisdom, apocalypse, lit- 
urgy, and law). These initial stages of reading and interpretation were 
essential for the establishment of the field of scrolls study. However, 
we would like to rethink and problematize that initial integration into 
biblical studies in light of the development and advances of the field 
of scrolls scholarship and related fields. 


(1) Part of this essay was first presented at the 2013 IOQS meeting under the 
title, “What is in a Name?” The authors of this essay wish to acknowledge the com- 
ments and suggestions on that earlier oral version by Paul Franks, Reinhard Kratz, 
Jean-Sébastien Rey, and Emanuel Tov. Many thanks to Sonja Anderson, James Nati, 
and Shlomo Zuckier for their editorial assistance. 

(2) These questions have been been considered in prior studies. In particular, we 
want to highlight the work of Moshe Bernstein and George Brooke, who have reflected 
on generic designations and nomenclature of specific texts like 4Q159, 4Q174, or 4Q252, 
and on the process of nomenclature and characterization of the scrolls in general. See, 
e.g., M. J. Bernstein, “4Q159: Nomenclature, Text, Exegesis, Genre,” in The Mermaid 
and the Partridge (ed. G. J. Brooke and J. Hggenhaven; STDJ 96; Leiden: Brill, 2011), 
33-55; G. J. Brooke, “From Florilegium or Midrash to Commentary: The Problem of 
Re-naming an Adopted Manuscript,” ibid., 129-50. 
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Since the discovery of the scrolls in the middle of the 20th century, 
there have been dramatic and significant transformations. Initially 
scholars located the scrolls in a canonical context, but it is now clear 
that the scrolls were produced prior to the canonization of the Hebrew 
Bible. Moreover, there have been significant developments in genre 
theory (3) that have taught us much about how to classify and categorize 
texts from antiquity. We have learned to think beyond the confines of 
what has been called post-exilic, or second temple, or even ancient 
Judaism. Moreover we have come to understand that the period in 
which the scrolls were produced was a time of textual pluriformity 
and not one of fixity. We rarely encounter a straightforward situation 
in which a composition had only one text-form, which is found in 
discrete manuscripts, and which is known by only one name. Instead, 
we have compositions with different text-forms, collections with var- 
ying forms, and fragments of documents that might not have had spe- 
cific names in antiquity. For example, 1QS seems to have been called 
",סרך היחד*‎ or perhaps היחד"‎ 790 350,” and this term is found at the 
very beginning of both 4Q255 (4QS*) and 1QS (only partly preserved), 
and written as a title on a fragment deriving from the outer part of the 
1QS scroll. 1QS is a collection, and its main part, beginning with 1QS 5, 
is indicated with the heading: “amn לאנשי‎ Pon ",וזה‎ a phrase which 
is formally comparable to the heading of 1QSa in the same collection: 
לכול עדת ישראל‎ Pon .וזה‎ However, a variant version of 1QS 5 in 
4Q258 (see also 4Q256) has the heading ".מדרש למשכיל לאנשי התורה*‎ 
For whatever reason, variant collections preserved related but 
non-identical text-forms, but had two different headings, and perhaps 
also two different names. 


(3) For example, see the work of M. M. Bakhtin, Speech Genres and Other Late 
Essays (trans. V. W. McGee; Austin: University of Texas Press, 1986), 78; T. Todorov, 
“The Origin of Genres,” New Literary History 8:1 (Autumn 1976): 159-70; A. Ros- 
marin, The Power of Genre (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1985); 
J. Farrell, “Classical Genre in Theory and Practice,” New Literary History 34:3 (Sum- 
mer 2003): 383-408. There have been some recent studies which integrate recent 
developments in the field and suggest some new directions for genre categorization. 
See, e.g., C. A. Newsom, “Spying Out the Land: A Report from Genology,” in Seek- 
ing Out the Wisdom of the Ancients (ed. R. Troxel, K. Friebel, and D. Magary; Winona 
Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 2005), 437-50; B. G. Wright 111, “Joining the Club: A Sug- 
gestion about Genre in Early Jewish Texts,” DSD 17 (2010): 288-313; G. J. Brooke, 
“Genre Theory, Rewritten Bible, and Pesher,” DSD 17 (2010): 332-57; H. Najman, 
“The Idea of Biblical Genre,” in Prayer and Poetry in the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Related Literature: Essays in Honor of Eileen Schuller on the Occasion of Her 
65th Birthday (ed. J. Penner, K. M. Penner, and C. Wassen; STDJ 98; Leiden: Brill, 
2011), 308-21; Najman, Losing the Temple and Recovering the Future: An Analysis 
of 4 Ezra (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 20-25. For a helpful over- 
view of genre theory see also Newsom, “Pairing Research Questions and Theories of 
Genre: A Case Study of the Hodayot,” DSD 17 (2010): 241-59. 
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We could not rationally aspire to achieve in this essay comprehen- 
sive solutions to the questions and problems we are raising. Neverthe- 
less, we hope that by discussing the history of nomenclature, we can 
begin to sharpen our own thinking about how to read, classify, interpret, 
and transmit the scrolls in the larger context of Judaism in antiquity. 

We begin with John Strugnell’s own retrospective corrections 
and reflections towards the end of his career. In his article, “ Moses- 
Pseudepigrapha at Qumran: 40375, 40376, and Similar Works,” (4) 
Strugnell pointed out that many of the presuppositions connected to 
sectarianism, classification and nomenclature needed to be reconsid- 
ered. He acknowledged that he would need to rethink his earlier work, 
including the way in which he had named, identified and categorized 
texts. He wrote about his own earlier commentaries on these Moses- 
pseudepigrapha, “They asked all the questions that scholars were 
accustomed to ask in 1975, but were they failing to ask others that have 
now come to the forefront of scholarly attention?” (5) He recognized 
that he himself and early generations of scholars had been looking for 
what was familiar. They found texts that they could identify as canon- 
ical, and they identified noncanonical texts as pseudonymous or apoc- 
ryphal. And they placed texts that did not fit into those already known 
categories into the category of Essene or sectarian writings. But what 
else could they have done? 


PART II: NAMING COMPOSITIONS 


II.1 Designating Names for Scrolls 


At times, names can refer to compositions, but sometimes they refer 
to scrolls, to sections of compositions or scrolls, or to fragments. (6) 
Over the course of the publication history, names have often changed. 


(4) J. Strugnell, “Moses-Pseudepigrapha at Qumran: 40375, 40376, and Similar 
Works,” in Archaeology and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls: The New York University 
Conference in Memory of Yigael Yadin (ed. L. H. Schiffman; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1990), 221-56. 

(5) Ibid., 221. 

(6) See also E. Tov, “The Discoveries in the Judaean Desert Series: History and 
System of Presentation,” in The Texts from the Judaean Desert: Indices and Introduc- 
tion to the Discoveries in the Judaean Desert Series (ed. E. Tov; DJD 39; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 2002), 1-25 at 10-12 (“Identifications and Nomenclature of Texts”). One 
should distinguish between the number (or siglum) of a manuscript, such as “40376”; 
the name of that manuscript, in this case “4QApocryphon of Moses”; the abbrevia- 
tion of that manuscript in Tov’s lists, in this case “apocrMoses®?”; and the name of 
a composition copied in that manuscript, in this case “Apocryphon of Moses.” The list 
of names includes names with “Fragment” (e.g., 40478 Fragment Mentioning Festi- 
vals), “Text” (e.g., 1Q30 Liturgical Text A), “Work” (e.g., 4Q185 Sapiential Work), 
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Sometimes they changed because the editorial team used preliminary 
names, which were changed in the official DJD editions. In other 
cases, manuscript names changed because fragments or manuscripts 
were identified as belonging to a certain composition only after they 
had been published and had been given an official name. In still other 
cases, the English translations of the French titles in certain DJD vol- 
umes differed from the original French ones. (7) On the whole, the 
names given in the DJD series and then presented in D/D 39 and in 
the subsequent Revised List (8) have been viewed as authoritative. (9) 
Earlier lists were made by Strugnell and Reed, culminating in The 
Dead Sea Scrolls Catalogue published in 1994. (10) Though outdated 
and incomplete, Strugnell’s lists (to one of which we have access) (11) 
and Reed’s catalogue still provide interesting data on the history of 
identification and naming. For detective work on earlier provisional 
references given by the original editorial team, one should consult the 
tags on the PAM photographs, which sometimes give names that are 
not recorded elsewhere. (12) 


II.2 Preserved Titles 


What do we know about the titles of ancient Jewish composi- 
tions? In general, such titles may be derived from an incipit (such as 
"בראשית*‎ for the first book of Moses); may be a reference to the 
overall subject matter of a work (which may be the case with the title 
המארות*‎ 27”); may consist of a genre characterization (as possibly 
in the case of the title היחד*‎ 707); or may connect the book to a 
specific figure (e.g., “wih 9207). (13) When titles are not found on 


“Composition” (4Q471 Narrative and Poetic Composition), and “Scroll” (as in Copper 
Scroll, but also 4Q471 War-Scroll Like Text B). 

(7) Cf., 0 Écrit avec citations de Malachie which was changed into apocrMal. 

(8) E. Tov, Revised Lists of the Texts from the Judaean Desert (Leiden: Brill, 
2010). Henceforth: RL. 

(9) D. W. Parry and E. Tov, The Dead Sea Scrolls Reader: Second Edition, 
Revised and Expanded (2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 2014), 1:xv-xvi, have “updated” the 
names of a few compositions, the most incisive change being the new name of 4Q180 
and 400181: “4QWicked and Holy.” 

(10) S. A. Reed, The Dead Sea Scrolls Catalogue: Documents, Photographs and 
Museum Inventory Numbers (ed. M. Lundberg; SBLRBS 32; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1994). Henceforth: Reed. Both Reed and RL present the sigla used in Card Concord- 
ance. For a convenient listing see Reed, 529-41. 

(11) “Catalog of the Dead Sea Scrolls - (Arranged according to Sigla)” (unpub- 
lished computer printout dated 27/04/85, with later additions and corrections written 
in different hands). 

(12) One such example is PAM 43.425, which refers to 40180 as “pAzazel.” 

(13) The four examples are found on fragments which (seem to) come from the 
beginnings of Qumran scrolls, as manuscript titles of scrolls or compositions: 4Q8 
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the verso of a scroll, they can sometimes be deduced from the opening 
words of a composition. Below is a list of scrolls with titles on the 
verso, or probable titles in the preserved beginnings. (14) 


Ms Title or incipit Comments modern title 
1QM or ספר סרך] המלחמה‎ mm | possible title, but War Scroll 
ל[משכיל סרך] המלחמה‎ | broken 

1QS ס]רך היחד‎ ... | verso סר]ך היחד ומן‎ Serekh ha-Yahad 

...[... ספר סרך היחד 4Q255‏ 

מדרש למשכיל לאנשי התורה 4Q258‏ 

1QSa וזה הסרך לכול עדת ישראל‎ Serekh ha-Edah 

1QSb דברי ברכה למשכיל‎ Blessings 

4Q180 פשר על הקצים‎ Ages of Creation A 

4Q242 מלי צלתא די צלי נבני מלך בבל‎ Prayer of Nabonidus 

4Q249 מדרש מושה‎ | on verso, corrected Midrash [Sefer] 

from !ספר מושה‎ (15) | Moshe 

4Q298 | [דבר]י משכיל אשר דבר לכול בני שחר‎ Words of the Sage to 
the Sons of Dawn 

4Q401 (16) למשכיל ש[יר עולת השבת‎ | beginning? Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice 

4Q434 ברכי נפשי את אדוני‎ | cf. also 4Q437 Barkhi Nafshi 

4Q504 דברי המארות‎ | on verso Words of the 
Luminaries 

40529 מלי כתבא די אמר מיכאל‎ Words of Michael 

40543 פרשגן כתב מלי חזות עמרם‎ | cf. also 4Q545 Vision of Amram 


reads nיwרב;‎ the title דברי המארות‎ is on 40504 8 verso; a fragment which seems to 
come from the 1QS-Sa-Sb scroll preserves היחד ומן[‎ [90 (the מן‎ may introduce the other 
parts of the scroll), while 4Q249 originally read .ספר מושה‎ The text on the verso of 
4Q257 is barely legible, and might or might not represent a title. Also, see J. Strugnell, 
Qumran Cave 4 XXIV: Sapiential Texts, Part 2: Instruction (4QMisar l° Mevîn): 
404 15ff (DJD 34; Oxford: Clarendon, 1999), 3 n. 1. 

(14) Adopted from E. Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the 
Texts Found in the Judean Desert (STDJ 54; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 118-21. 

(15) Cf. J. Ben-Dov and D. Stoekl Ben Ezra, “4Q249 1: A New Reading and 
Its Implications,” DSD 21 (2014), forthcoming. 

(16) The reconstruction is based on the heading of other songs in the same 
composition. 
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II.3 Hebrew Names Assigned to Scrolls 


Other Hebrew names were offered by editors of manuscripts as 
generic or content designations for the compositions, sometimes based 
on words used in the text. (17) Milik’s comment in DJD 1 may sug- 
gest that he assigned Hebrew names to those texts which he consid- 
ered Essene or sectarian, while he used French or English titles for 
those texts which he regarded as nonsectarian. 

or Otot, signs (40319). The word nix, “sign,” is found‏ אתות 
repeatedly in the text, and can be used as a content designation, since‏ 
large parts of the text consist of ‘ofot lists. (18)‏ 

or Berakhot (Ber; 4Q286-290) is a generic designation‏ ברכות 
which signals liturgy. The text consists of blessings and curses, and‏ 
)19( .ברכות a few times, as well as the plural noun‏ ברך uses the verb‏ 

or Dires de Moïse (1Q22 = 1QDM). The name char-‏ דברי מושה 
acterizes the content, but does not appear at the beginning of the text.‏ 
See discussion below.‏ 

or Hodayot was proposed by Sukenik as a designation‏ הודיות 
“I praise you‏ ,אודך because many of the hymns begin with "N78‏ 
Lord.” (20)‏ 

or Halakha (4Q251; 4Q264a; 4Q472a) is a content designa-‏ הלכה 
tion, based on the later rabbinic use of the term, even though the word‏ 
does not appear at all in the Dead Sea Scrolls. (21)‏ 


(17) Other Hebrew titles were used provisionally, but not in the official editions, 
such as Dibre maskil libne sahar (siglum: DS) for 4Q298; Serekh ha-Niddot (Sndt; 
40284) or Tehillot ha- ‘Avot (4Q382). See also the Aramaic titles as reflected in the 
sigla of the Card Concordance: hazut Amram (4Q543-547), k‘tab Mika el (4Q529), 
molad Noh (40533). 

(18) Published by J. Ben-Dov in Qumran Cave 4 XVI: Calendrical Texts (DJD 21; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 2001), 195-244. In his discussion in The Books of Enoch: Aramaic 
Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1976), 61-69, J. T. Milik furnishes 
no name, referring to the text as “fragments of a calendar in a copy of the Rule of the 
Community” (61), but in Strugnell’s 1985 list, the text is called “Otot.” 

(19) Published by B. Nitzan in Qumran Cave 4 VI: Poetical and Liturgical 
Texts: Part 1 (DJD 11; Oxford: Clarendon, 1998), 1-74. The name “Berakhot” was 
already given at an early stage, as is clear from the tag on PAM 41.589 (taken in 1955). 

(20) E. L. Sukenik, Osar hamegillot hagenuzot Sebyade ha ‘universita ha ‘ibrit 
(Jerusalem: Bialik, 1954), 34. 

(21) 4Q251 (4QHalakha A), 4Q264a (4QHalakha B), and 4Q472a (4QHalakha 
C) were all published in Qumran Cave 4 XXV: Halakhic Texts (DJD 35; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1999), but none of the editors elaborates on the names assigned to the 
manuscripts. The name of 4Q251 goes back to J. T. Milik, who already referred to it 
as “4QHalakah*” in Les petites grottes de Qumran (DJD 3; Oxford: Clarendon, 1962), 
300. See also the tag “Halakhic” on PAM 42.409-42.411 (taken in 1957). 
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or Tohorot (4Q274; 4Q276-278) is a content designation‏ טהורות 
(“purity laws”) that occurs repeatedly (in the singular) in the text of‏ 
)23( .סרך הטהרות 4Q274. (22) Or, alternatively,‏ 

or Miisdr 1° Mēvîn, Instruction for a Maven (4Q415-‏ מוסר למבין 
4Q423; 1Q26) is the alternative name suggested by Strugnell for‏ ;418 
(4Q)Instruction, on the grounds that the admonitions of the text are‏ 
can indicate a wisdom composi-‏ מוסר directed to a pan or pan 72, and‏ 
tion. (24)‏ 

or Migsat Ma ase Ha-Torah (MMT; 4Q394—‏ מקצת מעשי התורה 
Some precepts of the Torah, is the title given by the editors,‏ ,)399 
Qimron and Strugnell, and taken from the epilogue (C27), on the‏ 
grounds that the epilogue refers back to the heading of the second‏ 
these are some of our rulings. (25)‏ ,אלה מקצת דברינו part (B1):‏ 

or Mishmarot, (priestly) watches, was originally intro-‏ משמרות 
duced as a generic designation referring to form (rosters) and content‏ 
(priestly services) by Milik, (26) even though the word itself does not‏ 
appear in the text. (27)‏ 

or Sefer ha-Milhamah (4Q285; 11Q14). This title‏ ספר המלחמה 
was chosen “to indicate the close relationship to, but independence‏ 
of, 1QM (Megillat ha-Milhamah).” (28)‏ 


(22) Published by J. M. Baumgarten in Qumran Cave 4 XXV: Halakhic Texts 
(DJD 35; Oxford: Clarendon, 1999). At some point also 4Q275 (4QCommunal Cer- 
emony) and 4Q279 (4QFour Lots), both published by P. S. Alexander and G. Vermes 
in Qumran Cave 4 XIX: Serekh ha-Yahad and Two Related Texts (DJD 26; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1998), had been preliminarily entitled Tohorot, but in an earlier stage Milik 
called 4Q274 Tohora, A (cf. the tag on PAM 43.309, taken in 1960), and some of the 
other ones differently, such as Halakh.-Sect. (tags on 42.412 and 42.413). 

(23) J. T. Milik, “Milkî-sedeq et Milki-reSa‘ dans les ancient écrits juifs et chré- 
tiens,” JJS 23 (1972): 95-144, at 129, who refers to 4Q274 through 4Q282 as “Règle 
de la pureté” and serek ha-t‘harôt. 

(24) See the long discussion of the proposed title by J. Strugnell in DJD 34:3. 
Previously, the work was provisionally called Sapiential Work A. 

(25) J. Strugnell and E. Qimron, Qumran Cave 4 V: Miqsat Ma‘aSe Ha-Torah 
(DJD 10; Oxford: Clarendon, 1994), 1, 110. 

(26) J. T. Milik, “Le travail d’édition des manuscrits du Désert de Juda,” in 
Volume du Congrès Strasbourg 1956 (ed. P. A. H. de Boer; VTSup 4; Leiden: Brill, 
1957), 17-26 at 24 (“un groupe de mss. de 4Q auxquels a été donné le titre général 
de Mismarot”). Correspondingly, the 1957 photographs of these texts have “Mism” 
on the tags. 

(27) For a discussion of the term, see S. Talmon with J. Ben-Dov in DJD 35, 
8-13. 

(28) See the edition of 4Q285 by G. Vermes and P. Alexander in Qumran Cave 
4 XXVI Cryptic Texts and Miscellanea, Part 1 (DJD 36; Oxford: Clarendon, 2000), 
231, as well as 232 n. 1, which refers to a series of earlier names, including Berakot- 
Milhama (as on the tag of PAM 43.325), long before A. S. van der Woude published 
11Q14 as 11QBer in “Ein neuer Segensspruch aus Qumran (11 QBer),” in Bibel und 
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or Tanhiimim, consolations (Tanh; 4Q176). The given‏ תנחומים 
title of the work is derived from the text itself which introduces in a‏ 
new paragraph the citations from (Deutero-)Isaiah with the words‏ 
“and from the book of Isaiah: consolations.”‏ 


II.4 Names that Identify Scrolls as Secondary to Biblical Books (29) 


There are also names for scrolls that relate to biblical books. 
Here we have in mind titles using pesher or commentary. This will 
in turn raise a series of problems about the nature of commentary and 
about different kinds of pesher. DJD 1 proposed the use of the siglum 
p (= pesher) for commentaries. In DJD 1, 3, and 5, running pesharim 
were all published under the name “Commentaire de...” or “Com- 
mentary on,” but also referred to as pesharim, using an abbreviated p 
followed by the name of a book, e.g., plsa, pHos, etc. Alternatively, 
the texts that were preliminarily referred to as “Pesher (on) Genesis” 
have been officially renamed “Commentary on Genesis.” (30) The 
misnomer for 4Q247, Pesher on the Apocalypse of Weeks, further 
confuses the matter. In a similar vein, abbreviations for “apocryphal” 
or “Apocryphon” were coupled with names of biblical books, e.g., in 
the present lists: Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen); apocrLam A and 
B (4Q179; 4Q501); apocrDan (4Q246); apocrPent A and B (4Q368; 
40377); apocrJosh (4Q378; 4Q379; Masll); apocrJer A, B, C (4Q383; 
40384; 4Q385a; 40387; 40387a; 40388a; 40389; 40390); Apocr. 
Psalm and Prayer (40448); apocrMal (5Q10); apocrSam-Kgs (6Q9); 
apocrPs (11Q11); apocrGen (Maslm). 

Additionally, scholars used the prefix “pseudo” with names of 
biblical books, e.g., “Pseudo-Ezekiel.” Confusingly, however, in the 
case of, e.g., Pseudo-Daniel, the “pseudo” designation may refer, not 
to the book, but rather to the figure of Daniel. Similarly, texts whose 
names begin with “Apocryphon of,” “Testament of,” “Prayer of,” 
“Vision of,” “Text Mentioning,” and “Prophecy of” are then connected 


Qumran: Beiträge zur Erforschung der Beziehungen zwischen Bibel- und Qumranwis- 
senschaft: Hans Bardtke zum 22.9.1966 (ed. S. Wagner; Berlin: Evangelische Haupt- 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1968), 253-58. 

(29) Here we will not discuss the question to what extent excerpted biblical texts 
or biblical texts with additions or literary variants (vis-a-vis the Masoretic Text) should 
have the same name as other biblical texts. 

(30) The name Pesher on Genesis is still attested in Strugnell’s 1985 list, but 
Reed’s catalogue lists the alternative Commentary on Genesis. G. J. Brooke, in his 
4Q252 edition in Qumran Cave 4 XVII: Parabiblical Texts, Part 3 (Oxford: Claren- 
don, 1996), argues, at 187, that “because of the variety of its contents, 4Q252 is here 
labelled generically with the somewhat neutral term ‘commentary’; only part of it is 
pesher in the strict sense.” 
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with names of figures such as Enosh, Enoch, Noah, Melchizedek, Jacob, 
Rachel, Judah (or alternatively Benjamin), Naphtali, Joseph, Levi, 
Kohath, Amram, Moses, Joshua, Samson, Elisha, David, Zedekiah, 
Jeremiah and Daniel, but it is not always clear when the reference is 
to a figure and when it is to a book associated with that figure. (31) 

Other designations have also been coupled with names of biblical 
books. For example, paraphrase: 4Q123 “4QpaleoParaJoshua” or 
“paleo paraJosh”; 4Q127 “pap4QParaExodus gr”; 4Q382: “4Qpap 
paraKings et al”; 4Q422: “Paraphrase of Genesis and Exodus.” 
4Q158 was originally named Biblical Paraphrase: Genesis and Exodus, 
but was then renamed using the RP (Reworked Pentateuch) designa- 
tion, also used for 4Q364-367. The “Targum” designation, abbreviated 
“tg,” has been used for 4Q156, 4Q157, and 11Q10. This is another 
example of nomenclature guided by familiarity. These texts are trans- 
lations into Aramaic, but does it follow that they have any relation to 
what later comes to be called Targum? Similarly, any translation into 
Greek has been designated “LXX.” Other texts have not been classified 
as interpretations or translations, but have nevertheless been identified 
in terms of their relationship to biblical texts, such as Text Related to 
Genesis (6Q19). 

The differences between many of those designations are not 
always clear. What was “Paraphrase” becomes “Reworked.” What 
was “Pseudo” sometimes becomes “Apocryphon” or “Apocryphal” 
(but also vice versa). Some terms are not only used in connection to 
biblical books, but also to Jubilees and Enoch. This goes for the so- 
called “Pseudo-Jubilees” manuscripts (or rather fragments), some of 
which might be directly dependent on Jubilees, or on traditions that 
were also incorporated in Jubilees. Milik used Pseudo-Enoch in a 
loose sense for the Book of Giants before he realized the relationship 
to the Manichean Kawan. (32) 


II. 5 Genres 


Additionally, there are generic designations that connect the 
scrolls with already established and recognizable biblical genres, 
forms, or modes, such as “Beatitude,” “Vision,” “Prayer,” “Poetry,” 
“Hymns,” “Narrative,” “Lament,” “Instruction,” “Liturgical,” 


(31) H. Najman, Losing the Temple, 26-66. 

(32) Cf., e.g., Milik, Books of Enoch, vi: “I succeeded in identifying various 
‘pseudo-Enochic’ manuscripts of 4Q (...) as forming part of an important Enochic 
work, the Book of Giants.” See also the sigla for 4Q530-532 in the Concordance: 
psHenA, psHenB, and psHenC. 
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“Legal,” “Sapiential,” and “Apocalypse”; with later Christian gen- 
res, such as “Catena,” “Florilegium,” “Testimonia,” or “Ordo”; with 
other ancient or scientific forms, “Zodiology and Brontology,” “Hor- 
oscope,” and “Calendrical.” A few Hebrew designations also refer to 
biblical or nonbiblical genres, such as ‘799, (33) wרדמ,‎ (34) ,שיר ,פשר‎ 
תהלה‎ and 7292. The terms 770 and פשר‎ have been used especially for 
those texts which were seen as sectarian. Some of these genre designa- 
tions have been thoroughly discussed. (35) Yet, overall there have 
been few attempts to justify or problematize the use of generic terms 
in general. (36) 


II.6 Apocrypha 


A persistent and complicated problem is the use of the words 
Apocryphon and Apocryphal, often with the primary meaning of non- 
biblical text connected with a biblical figure or relating events from 
biblical times. One can voice several arguments against the use of this 
word. First, although the term has generally been used to designate 
texts that have less authority than those in the canon, Catholics and 
Protestants use the term differently. Second, in modern scholarship the 
word “apocrypha” is used vaguely to denote a large group of books 
that are noncanonical, anonymous or pseudonymous, but that do not 
otherwise share characteristics. Thirdly, throughout scholarship, the 
terms apocryphal and pseudepigraphic have often been interchanged. 
This use of the term is therefore anachronistic as well as imprecise. 
At best it is not very useful, and at worst it is detrimental to scholar- 
ship. In many cases it is hardly clear why editors chose to give this 
name, other than that a work probably reminded them of texts that 
were already called “apocryphal.” 


(33) On סרך‎ as part of a title, cf. also 1QM XV 5 which reads ,ס]פר סרך עתו‎ 
“the book of the rule of his time.” 

(34) A. Steudel, Der Midrasch zur Eschatologie aus der Qumrangemeinde 
(4QMidrEschat*’) (STDJ 13; Leiden: Brill, 1994). A. M. Habermann, Megilloth Mid- 
bar Yehuda: The Scrolls from the Judean Desert (Israel: Machbaroth lesifruth, 1959), 
173 also referred to 4Q174 1-2 1 as .מדרש על אחרית הימים‎ 

(35) This goes specifically for the terms פשר‎ and ,מדרש‎ on which see Brooke, 
“From Florilegium or Midrash to Commentary.” 

(36) To our knowledge, the main exception is Brooke, as in his “From Florile- 
gium or Midrash to Commentary,” where he explicitly raises issues of emic and etic 
genre labels, the different perspectives involved in generic criticism, and the problems 
of applying genre labels to the continuously developing corpus of early Jewish texts. 
See also Brooke, “Genre Theory, Rewritten Bible, and Pesher.” 
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PART III. NOMENCLATURE IN SELECT DJD VOLUMES 


We do not envision this section to be exhaustive, but rather to 
capture the inconsistency and sometimes haphazard nature of early 
scholarly nomenclature of fragments and larger works. We do not 
intend to criticize earlier generations, who were confronted with major 
problems that they were in no position to address systematically, but 
rather to help clarify the ongoing challenges and difficulties that lay 
before us today. The purpose of this section is to illustrate the messi- 
ness of the problems so that we can begin to rethink the nomenclature 
in a new and tidier way. 


DJD 1‏ וז 


Let us turn to DJD 1, published in 1955. (37) This volume, in 
which Barthélemy edited the biblical manuscripts and 1QSa, and 
Milik the other manuscripts, provides some early insights in the crite- 
ria offered for naming. The tables des sigles provides the subheading 
Titres d’ouvrages, which distinguishes between ouvrages canoniques 
and ouvrages non canoniques, and distinguishes the latter in three 
categories, namely Commentaires: désignés parf le sigle p (= pesher); 
Apocryphes; les ouvrages nouveaux de la ‘Bibliothèque Essénienne’. (38) 
For the latter they propose the first letter of the known or supposed 
Hebrew title. This already illustrates the three central points dis- 
cussed above. The earliest titles reflect scholarly assumptions that 
the identified works fit into existing categories, as well as theologi- 
cal and sociological assumptions about the community that produced 
the scrolls. 

At the earliest stages of naming, texts were designated as “Ess- 
ene” (or “sectarian’’) writings, such as the following: “1QS,” “1QSa,” 
“1QSb,” “1QM,” “1QH,” “CD” and “6QD.” In contrast, examples 
designated as apocryphal texts were texts such as: “1QLamech,” 
“1QJub,” “1QLevi,” “4QLevi,” “1QDM” (“Dires de Moïse”), 
“1QMyst.” 

Although the distinctions between “Apocrypha” and “Essene” 
are not explained or consistently maintained in DJD 1, there are nev- 
ertheless some discussions of both nomenclature and characterization. 
For example, in DJD 1:92 there is a brief discussion of 1Q22 Dires 
de Moise: “Le titre français, choisi conventionellement, a l’avantage 


(37) D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave I (DJD 1; Oxford: Claren- 
don, 1955). 
(38) DJD 1:46-47 
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de s’accorder au sigle: 1QDM(oëe), donné en fonction du titre 
hypothétique hébreux: משה‎ “37. On aurait pu prendre aussi bien 
‘Petit Deutéronome’ (cf. ‘Petite Genèse’ pour Jubilés), ce qui aurait 
souligné la dépendance de l’apocryphe à l’égard du livre biblique: son 
cadre fictif et son style analogues à ceux du Deutéronome.” This dis- 
cussion is particularly important because of the mentioned affinity 
between 10022 and Jubilees. Because of its multiple copies, Jubilees 
is one of a few texts, in additional to the biblical corpus, that have 
served as points of reference for decades of scrolls scholarship. 

Let us consider four more texts from Cave 1. 

In DJD 1:100, 1Q25 is named “une prophétie apocryphe.” There 
is a brief discussion about whether the text is a commentary on Ps 107 
(as suggested by Rabinowitz) or “un ouvrage attribué à un prophète.” 
The discussions and the evaluating discussions betray the unresolved 
questions concerning the time in which the scrolls were produced. 
Were there already commentaries on biblical books? Was it still pos- 
sible to write new biblical books? 

Milik called 1Q26 “un apocryphe.” What does it mean to desig- 
nate a text an apocryphon? In DJD 1:102, we read: “ces fragments 
pourraient appartenir au genre des Testaments et des Instructions, en 
style deutéronomique et sapientiel.” To say that the text is composed 
in a deuteronomic and wisdom style suggests that the text is imitating 
biblical texts. Or it could be an even stronger statement, namely, that 
the text aspires to biblical status? Moreover, what does it mean to 
locate 1Q26 within an already established genre of testament or of 
instruction? What concept of generic membership is operative in this 
formulation? Later this manuscript was identified as being a copy of 
4QInstruction, renamed to “Wisdom Apocryphon,” and ultimately to 
“1QInstruction.” 

The next example we will consider is the much discussed 1Q27 
“Livre de Mystères.” In DJD 1:103, Milik writes: “L’ouvrage appar- 
tient au genre pseudépigraphique. Il s’agit probablement des révéla- 
tions d’un personnage fictif, selon toute vraisemblance d’un patri- 
arche. (...) En s’inspirant de la fréquence du mot ,רז‎ on peut donner 
a cette composition le titre ‘Livre / Apocalypse des Mystères.” " is 
really unclear how Milik is using the term “genre” or why he refers 
to this text as pseudepigraphic rather than apocryphal. The naming of 
the text is based on the use of the term raz. There is of course a later 
kabbalistic work known as Sefer haRazim. Perhaps Milik knew of this 
work and meant to connect the Scrolls to later kabbalistic trends in 
Judaism. 

Our final DJD 1 example is 1Q34 “Recueil de prières litur- 
giques.” The tentative title was proposed on the basis of the formula 
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discussed in DJD 1:136. Here we see an example‏ ,תפלה ליום כפורים 
of the naming of a text based upon a generalization from a formula‏ 
used within the text itself. Milik assumed that the fragment was part‏ 
of a much larger corpus of liturgical prayers and that 1Q34 was one‏ 
of several prayers linked to particular holidays.‏ 


HI.2 DJD 3 


It is helpful at this point to turn to Baillet’s use of the term “apoc- 
ryphe” in DJD 3. Here is a long list of Baillet’s apocryphal designa- 
tions: 2Q21 Un apocryphe de Moïse (?); 2Q22 Un apocryphe de 
David (?); 2Q23 Une prophétie apocryphe; 3Q5 Une prophétie apoc- 
ryphe; 3Q7 Un apocryphe mentionnant l’ange de la Présence; 6Q8 
Un apocryphe de la Genése; 6Q9 Un apocryphe de Samuel-Rois; 
6Q12 Une prophétie apocryphe. Although Baillet often uses the des- 
ignation “apocryphe”, (39) at times he simply uses “texte” as the 
designation. Why Baillet designated some as “texte” and other identi- 
fied fragments or works as “apocryphe” is never discussed in DJD 3. 

Somewhat illuminating is the comparison between 3Q7 Un apoc- 
ryphe mentionnant l’ange de la Présence and 3Q8 Un texte mention- 
nant un ange de paix (?). In the notes to 3Q7 (DJD 3:99) Baillet 
suggests that the few fragments might belong to a source of the Greek 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. This might have been the reason 
for the use of “apocryphe” rather than “texte.” More generally, 
“apocryphe” seems to be used for any nonbiblical narrative text 
related to the Hebrew Bible. It is interesting but somewhat bewilder- 
ing that in DJD 3 Milik did not use the designation “apocryphe,” 
although he used it repeatedly elsewhere. 


111.3 DJD 5 


DJD 5 differs from earlier volumes in the ways in which it is 
problematic. (40) Several of the manuscripts are not named and one 
title is incorrect. (41) In addition to these problems, DJD 5 does not 


(39) Cf. also 4Q488, “Un apocryphe en araméen,” published by Baillet in Qumran 
Grotte 4 II (DJD 7; Oxford: Clarendon, 1987). 

(40) J. M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4 I (DJD 5; Oxford: Clarendon, 1968); 
J. Strugnell, “Notes en marge du volume V des «Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of 
Jordan»,”° RevQ 7/26 (1970): 163-276. 

(41) The latter is 4Q172 “Commentaries on unidentified texts,” which brings 
together fragments which Allegro thought might belong to either 4Q161, 40166, 40167, 
or 402171. A better term would have been “Unidentified commentary fragments.” See 
also Strugnell, ibid., 183 n. 17 on 40172. 
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give names to the following: 4Q178 (in Reed and RL it is incorrectly 
called: Unclassified frags.); 4Q181 (in Reed “AgesCreat”; in RL 
called “Ages of Creation B”); 4Q183 (in Reed called: “historical 
work”; in RL “MidrEschat*?”); 40184 (in Allegro’s preliminary edi- 
tion, (42) and in Reed and RL: “Wiles of the Wicked Woman”); 
4Q185 (in Reed and RL: “Sapiential work”); 4Q186 (in Reed and 
RL: “Horoscope”). 

In his RevQ 26 review article Strugnell comments on some of the 
names. On 4Q158 Biblical Paraphrase: Genesis-Exodus, Strugnell 
writes: “on peut contester le bien-fondé du titre; de larges sections ne 
donnent que le texte biblique, inchangé.” (43) However, Strugnell 
gives no alternative. Similarly he writes the following on the nomen- 
clature of the following fragments: 


— 4Q159 Ordinances: “mieux vaut ne plus utiliser ce titre moderne.” (44) 

— 4Q160 The Vision of Samuel: “on pourrait douter que ce mot «vision» 
soit valable pour tout l’ouvrage. Il appartient au genre de narration 
apocryphe avec prières et discours (tous de Samuel?) ajoutés au texte 
biblique.” (45) 

- 4Q174 Florilegium and 4Q177 Catena (A): these titles “me semblent 
inexacts.” (46) 

— 4Q180 Ages of Creation: “Le titre «The Ages of Creation» ne con- 
vient qu’au fragment 1, 1. 1-5, et serait à abandonner.” (47) 


Here we see that Strugnell was constantly engaged in rethinking 
the nomenclature of the scrolls. It is essential that we embrace the same 
openness and continue to rethink the presuppositions and expectations 
of the first and second generation of scrolls scholars. 


111.4 DJD 28 


In DJD 28, VanderKam and Brady published two of the manu- 
scripts (4Q368 and 4Q377) of Strugnell’s lot as “4QApocryphal Pen- 
tateuch A and B,” which Strugnell previously had named “Pentateuchal 
Apocryphon resp. Apocryphal Moses (C).” The editors discuss the 


(42) J. M. Allegro, “The Wiles of the Wicked Woman: A Sapiential Work from 
Qumran’s Fourth Cave,” PEQ 96 (1964): 53-55. 

(43) Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 168. 

(44) Ibid., 175. 

(45) Ibid., 179. 

(46) Ibid., 220. 

(47) Ibid., 252. 
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contents, and the possible titles in some detail. (48) They acknowledge 
that Moses is the central figure in both works, but emphasize the dif- 
ferent literary perspectives (Moses speaking; third person narrative 
about Moses), which may be why they avoid the name “Apocryphon 
of Moses.” On the other hand, some fragments are almost identical to 
biblical texts, but overall the correspondence is less closely than with the 
Reworked Pentateuch manuscripts. Apparently, the choice for “Apocry- 
phal Pentateuch” reflects the idea that these texts are located somewhere 
in between “Reworked Pentateuch” and “Apocryphon of Moses.” 

In the same DJD 28 composition, Schuller and Bernstein renamed 
a series of works that were initially called “Joseph apocryphon” with 
the very nondescript name “4QNarrative and Poetic Composition.” (49) 
The identification also includes 2Q22, which Baillet had called “Un 
apocryphe de David (?).” The problem the editors refer to is the diver- 
sity of the material comprising the different manuscripts, which might 
suggest (1) a composition with diverse materials; (2) a misidentification 
of fragments of one or more of those manuscripts; (3) different manu- 
scripts or compositions using in part the same material. (50) Clearly, 
the editors try to steer away from any title, including “Apocryphon,” 
that could reflect a specific interpretation of the texts. 


5 DJD 30 


The title of DJD 30, edited by Dimant, is Parabiblical Texts, Part 4: 
Pseudo-Prophetic Texts. (51) The subtitle Pseudo-Prophetic Texts 
is remarkable since Dimant herself explains that the Apocryphon of 
Jeremiah C should not be called “Pseudo-Jeremiah” (which was for 
some period Strugnell’s designation (52)). Dimant explains that among 
the many fragments and manuscripts in this volume “two works are 
involved: Pseudo-Ezekiel, attached to the figure and prophecies of the 
prophet Ezekiel, and Apocryphon of Jeremiah C, attached to the fig- 
ure of the prophet Jeremiah. The two compositions differ noticeably 
with regard to style and content. While the fragments assigned to 


(48) J. VanderKam and M. Brady in Wadi Daliyeh 11: The Samaria Papyri from 
Wadi Daliyeh; and Qumran Cave 4 XXVIII: Miscellanea, Part 2 (DJD 28; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 2001). Discussion of contents and name of 4Q368 on p. 134, and of 4Q377 
on pp. 207-8. 

(49) Note that in between 1985 (Strugnell’s lists) and 1994 (Reed’s catalogue) 
numbers of manuscripts in the 4Q370-379 range have changed. 

(50) E. Schuller and M. Bernstein, in DJD 28:151-52. 

(51) D. Dimant, Qumran Cave 4 XXI: Parabiblical Texts, Part 4: Pseudo-Prophetic 
Texts (DJD 30; Oxford: Clarendon, 2001). 

(52) On the earlier names, see Dimant, ibid., 2-3. 
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Pseudo-Ezekiel mention Ezekiel by name, rewrite some of his canoni- 
cal prophecies, and strive to imitate his scriptural style, those assigned 
to Apocryphon of Jeremiah C draw mainly on Deuteronomy and Jere- 
miah.” (53) Apparently, for Dimant, a “pseudo-text” is one that imi- 
tates canonical literature. However, Dimant’s assumptions of an early 
canon and of a fixed canonical text are never justified. 


III.6 DJD 34 


Above (in II.3.) we noted that Strugnell in his DJD 34 introduc- 
tion to the edition of 4QInstruction, proposed the title מוסר למבין‎ or 
Misar l° Mevîn, Instruction for a Maven. In addition he also con- 
sidered various alternatives such as The Great Instruction, or תורה‎ 
.למבין‎ (54) Noteworthy are the comments in a footnote where he pro- 
poses to return to Milik’s suggestion “to give to groups of fragments 
from Qumran titles in Hebrew or Aramaic in a form that could con- 
ceivably have been the ancient title of whole works.” He criticizes 
such misnomers as Liturgy of Three Tongues of Fire (based on שלוש‎ 
לשונות אש‎ in 1Q29 2 3). However, his suggestion to call it a “Mosaic 
Pseudepigraphon” still does not provide a Hebrew title. 


1.7 DJD 39 


In DJD 39, Tov included a section called: “Identifications and 
Nomenclature of Texts,” which is the most extensive discussion of 
the topic, and contributes to the understanding of the history and the 
DJD system of the nomenclature. (55) He calls attention to the prob- 
lems of identifying fragmentary manuscripts as copies of the same 
composition, for example, “different manuscripts of the same Qumran 
composition, edited by different scholars and published by them with 
different titles, were sometimes renamed, while some confusion inevi- 
tably remains.” (56) Examples are “4Q158,” which first was called 
“Biblical Paraphrase” and which was renamed “Reworked Pentateuch” 
by Tov, and 1Q26, which was republished and renamed “1QInstruc- 
tion.” Also “many names of individual works were revised between 
the preliminary and final publications [in DJD] (...) most names were 


(53) Ibid., 7. Compare also p. 91: “This group of fragments [of the Apocryphon 
of Jeremiah C] neither displays any of the stylistic features or vocabulary typical of 
canonical Ezekiel nor imitates them, as does Pseudo-Ezekiel. It draws chiefly on Deu- 
teronomy and Jeremiah.” 

(54) DJD 34:3. 

(55) DJD 39:10-12. 

(56) DJD 39:11. See also p. 12. 
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changed because a better (or at least different) understanding of the 
composition has been attained (...) many of the names which were 
once generic have been made more specific.” (57) 

Tov adds that though “several identifications and names are con- 
tested (...) the names used in DJD are conventionally used even by 
those who disagree with the characterization of the texts in DJD (...) 
The names given to the texts from the Judaean Desert are by implica- 
tion subjective as they reflect the editor’s understanding of the com- 
position.” (58) 

Constant throughout the history of nomenclature in the DJD 
series, and still reflected in Tov’s discussion, is the problem whether 
names refer to compositions or manuscripts. In the system of DJD, “a 
distinction is made, subjective as it may be, between raised lower-case 
letters designating different copies of the same composition, such as 
“4QGen®” and “4QGen‘,” and upper-case letters designating independ- 
ent compositions within a certain literary genre, e.g. “4QTohorot A, 
4QTohorot B.” (59) A major part of the subjectivity derives from the 
very fragmentary nature of the scrolls: if often cannot be determined 
whether manuscripts represent different copies of the same composi- 
tion. Another part is due to the various modes of literary production 
of manuscripts as reflected in the scrolls, with different degrees of 
reworking and rewriting older materials, which challenges the tradi- 
tional concept of composition and copy. 


III.8 Recent non-DJD Directions: Charlesworth and Qimron 


Finally, a brief word is in order about the directions taken by two 
other recent editorial projects. At one extreme is the Charlesworth 
project, which depends on the RL, but aims at giving discrete names 
to most catalogue items. Where DJD 39 and RL often name an item 
as “Unclassified fragments,” the PTS Dead Sea Scrolls project 
assigns names preferably based on a noun clause written on one of 
those fragments. (60) One of those names made its way into the RL, 
namely 4Q173a (=4Q173 frag. 5) “House of Stumbling Fragment.” 
Overall, the present list of this project contains a fair number of 
problematic idiosyncracies and mistakes which hopefully will be 


(57) DJD 39:12. 

(58) Ibid. 

(59) DJD 39:27. 

(60) E.g., 1Q50 (in DJD “Unclassified fragments”) is called “Tree fragment,” 
presumably on the basis of 1Q50 1 4, even though the text does not read sym, but 
probably .והעצמ[ים‎ 
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corrected in the publications of those texts. (61) One example is the 
unfortunate renaming of 4Q179 from Apocryphal Lamentations to 
PseudoLamentations. (62) 

The other end is represented by Qimron, who holds back from 
giving names to very fragmentary manuscripts, and focuses on a small 
group of more substantial compositions. In Qimron’s 2010 edition of 
the The Dead Sea Scrolls, he comments as follows on the names of 
the scrolls: “All the non-Hebrew names have been translated into 
Hebrew. Some of the Hebrew names begin with a word designating 
the work’s genre, so that the various compositions belonging to a 
single genre will appear together in alphabetical order. For example, 
the titles of works on wisdom begin with the word חוכמת‎ ; the titles 
of works in which events of the past are described begin with the word 
".דברי‎ (63) He climbs out of the pit of the canonical-apocryphal dis- 
tinction, only to be caught in the snare of genre. Interestingly, his 
attempt at systematic nomenclature forces him a few times to ignore 
titles suggested by the works themselves because they do not fit his 
criteria, e.g., the 1292 דברי‎ of 1QSb which is redubbed ".סרך הברכות"*‎ 
Yet, “nwa "דברי‎ is used as a title for 1Q22, although it is uncon- 
cerned with events of the past. 

There are various problems with Qimron’s editorial project, espe- 
cially with his endeavour to reconstruct textual compositions with 
incidental disregard of material evidence. Nonetheless, Qimron should 
be credited for at least partly following up on Strugnell’s proposal, to 
give Hebrew names to compositions which cover whole works. It is a 
different matter whether they could conceivably have been the ancient 
titles of the works. This hardly seems the case with the various חוכמת‎ 
titles, such as “mmi "חוכמת רז‎ for (4Q Instruction, one of several 
sapiential texts which clearly avoids the term .חוכמה‎ 


(61) We have consulted the lists in Temple Scroll and Related Documents (The 
Dead Sea Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Translations 7; 
Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 407-11. 

(62) The entire history of renaming of 4Q179 is problematic. Initially (in the 
Concordance and on the tags of the PAM photographs) it was called “Lament,” but 
Allegro published it as “Lamentations.” In 1985 Strugnell recorded the item as 
“Laments,” but in Reed’s catalogue it became listed as “apocrLam A.” The addition 
“apocr” for “apocryphal” was presumably added in order to distinguish it with the 
biblical book of Lamentations, and the addition “A” to avoid confusion with 4Q501 
“apocrLam B,” which originally was published by Baillet as “Lamentation,” and 
recorded by Strugnell as “Lament.” 

(63) E. Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: the Hebrew Writings: Volume One 
(Jerusalem: Ben Zvi, 2010), xix. 
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PART IV. REMAINING QUESTIONS AND PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS 


It should be clear from this preliminary survey that there is little 
consistency in the nomenclature of the scrolls. Moreover, the conti- 
nuities that are to be found are in part expressions of assumptions that 
precede the discovery of the scrolls. A pre-existing canon of fixed and 
authentically ascribed texts was assumed, and scrolls were named in 
relation to this construct. Scrolls that sufficiently resemble familiar 
texts are named as versions of these canonical or known but apocry- 
phal texts, while related but non-identical texts are named as com- 
mentaries or apocryphal versions of familiar texts. Scrolls falling into 
neither category are named in terms suggested either by the texts 
themselves, or in generic terms. 

However, one of the contributions of scrolls research has been to 
undermine precisely this picture of a primordial canon of fixed and 
authentically attributed texts. While some texts were surely more 
authoritative than others, and while some may have been generally 
accepted as authoritative, we can no longer assume that there was any 
agreed upon canon at this early date. Nor can we assume that any fixed 
text was agreed upon, even in the case of the most widely accepted 
texts. What sense does it make, then, to identify some texts as biblical 
and others as apocryphal or pseudepigraphic? Or to assume that 
“reworked” or “rewritten” texts are less authoritative than the versions 
familiar to us? Or even that these texts are “reworked” or “rewritten” 
at all, as opposed to being members of a family of traditions in which 
there is a great deal of variation? 

If we permit ourselves to imagine the possibilities of rewriting 
and expansion in late Second Temple times and beyond, we can begin 
to rethink the presuppositions that scholars of the first two generations 
were unable or unwilling to jettison. So, e.g., the text now known as 
Pseudo-Jubilees could be seen as part of a larger collection of rewritten 
Pentateuch or interpretive texts that expand and develop pentateuchal 
narratives in a wide variety of ways, ultimately giving rise to new 
texts with varying degrees of authority in different communities. 

Kierkegaard wrote: 


“Philosophy is perfectly right in saying that life must be understood 
backwards. But then one forgets the other clause—that it must be lived 
forwards.” (64) 


(64) S. Kierkegaard, Diary of Søren Kierkegaard (ed. P. P. Rohde; trans. 
G. M. Anderson; New York: Philosophical Library, 1960), 111. 
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Like philosophers, philologists understand in retrospect. There is 
no alternative, and the first two generations of scrolls scholars were 
forced to name the scrolls in light of what they thought they knew, 
even if this knowledge has turned out to be the artifact for a later age. 
But we run the risk of forgetting that the texts are part of a continuous, 
dynamic and vital tradition that was lived forwards. Members of the 
yahad—as well as other Jews living and writing in antiquity—were 
exploring a multiplicity of possible continuations of the traditions that 
they had inherited. The fact that many of these ways of continuing 
died out for various reasons should not blind us to the fact that they 
were possible. We should not allow our understanding of the vitality 
of ancient Judaism to be shaped by those elements that survived and 
gave rise to the subject matters studied in the fields of Hebrew Bible, 
New Testament, Rabbinics and Early Christianity. Instead, we should 
embrace the opportunity to see ancient Judaism in flux, prior to the 
origination of these subject matters, when scriptural texts were poly- 
form and the possibilities for development had not yet been narrowed 
down. Rethinking the names of many of the scrolls would be a good 
place to start. 


Hindy NAJMAN and Eibert TIGCHELAAR 


NEW READINGS IN THE BEN SIRA 
MASADA SCROLL (MAS 1H) (1) 


Summary 


The present short note documents new readings in the Ben Sira Masada 
Scroll derived from the new photographs provided online at www.bensira. 
org. In addition to offering new possibilities for reading some difficult pas- 
sages, the new readings demonstrate that the orthography was not as predict- 
able as some past scholars have suggested. 


HE recently developed website www.bensira.org by Gary 
Rendsburg and Jacob Binstein allows one to view the related 
manuscripts containing the Hebrew Ben Sira through high- 
resolution photographs. In the case of the Masada scroll, these photo- 
graphs allow one to perceive letters and words that are not recognized 
in the editio princeps of the scroll by Yigael Yadin, nor in the various 
criticisms and reviews of Yadin’s book. (2) I offer below some of my 


(1) I wish to thank the anonymous reviewers who contributed helpful comments 
about the readings and interpretation, especially as regards the readings 01] 8 
and II:2. 

(2) Yigael Yadin, “The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada,” in Masada VI: The Yigael 
Yadin Excavations 1963-1965, Final Report by S. Talmon and Y. Yadin (Jerusalem: 
Israel Exploration Society, 1999), 151-225 (first published as an independent book: 
Yigael Yadin, The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada [Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 
1965]). Reviews include: J.-P. Audet, “Review of The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada,” 
RB 73 (1966): 457-58; Joseph M. Baumgarten, “Some Notes on the Ben Sira Scroll 
from Masada,” JOR 58 (1967-68): 323-27; J. T. Milik, “Un fragment mal placé dans 
l’édition du Siracide de Masada,” Bib 47 (1966): 425-26; Elisha Qimron, “Notes on 
the Reading,” in Masada VI, 227-31; Patrick W. Skehan, “Review of The Ben Sira 
Scroll from Masada,” JBL 85 (1966): 260-62; John Strugnell, “Notes and Queries on 
‘The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada’,” Erlsr 9 (1969): 109-119. Other editions include: 
Z. Ben-Hayyim, The Book of Ben Sira: Text, Concordance and an Analysis of the 
Vocabulary (The Historical Dictionary of the Hebrew Language; Jerusalem: Academy 
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observations on the scroll. Please recognize that the readings I propose 
below are based exclusively on the photos at this website (as well as 
on the photographs in the Yadin volume); I have not made independ- 
ent photographs of the scroll, nor have I used computer-assisted means 
(filtering, etc.) to decipher particular marks. In part, the reason I wish 
to present these findings is to encourage other scholars to look more 
closely at the freely available photographs of Ben Sira manuscripts 
online. (3) 

In many cases the improved photographs allow us to confirm 
readings that the Genizah text presumes. In a few cases, however, the 
photographs reveal a reading that differs from those in the Genizah 
manuscripts or encourage a re-evaluation of earlier scholars’ opinions. 
The following short note addresses the new readings as they occur in 
the scroll, according to column and line number. 

In 1:8 (= Sir 39:31), the line ends with what seems to be |, rather 
than the alternative possibility that Yadin cites ]הו‎ and which Beentjes 
sees. (4) The relevant mark attests a vertical stroke, but no horizontal 
stroke or line; there is a tiny bit of blank space between the mark that 
remains and the edge of the leather to its right. In this case, then, the 
spelling *[5] would parallel that in the Ms B text (as opposed to the 
marginal Yma). The latter spelling is more common in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, as a whole, and the former is more common in the Masoretic 
Text. (5) 

In II:5 (= Sir 40,15), it seems difficult to discern what the letter 
following the yodh in the first colon really is. The mark seems most 
consistent with a kaph, rather than a nun (an alternative entertained by 
Yadin and Skehan), since the base line of the letter seems to extend 
too far to the left to be a nun, though it is difficult to be sure. (6) 


of the Hebrew Language, 1973); P. C. Beentjes, The Book of Ben Sira in Hebrew: A 
Text Edition of All Extant Hebrew Manuscripts and a Synopsis of All Parallel Hebrew 
Ben Sira Texts (VTSup 68; Leiden: Brill, 1997, revised Atlanta: SBL, 2006). 

(3) The single image of the Masada Ben Sira manuscript at The Leon Levy 
Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library, established by the Israel Antiquities Authority, 
(www.deadseascrolls.org.il) is not an infrared photograph and, thus, does not reveal 
the Hebrew text. One can also find photos of Genizah manuscripts at the Friedberg 
Genizah website (http://www.genizah.org). One can access this through the Jewish 
Manuscript Preservation Society website (http://www.jewishmanuscripts.org), though 
one must first register and use the shelfmarks listed at the beginning of Beentjes’s 
edition of the text. 

(4) Yadin, “Ben Sira Scroll,” 171; Beentjes, Book of Ben Sira, 113. 

(5) See Eric D. Reymond, Qumran Hebrew: An Overview of Orthography, Pho- 
nology, and Morphology (RBS 76; Atlanta: SBL, 2014), 142. 

(6) Yadin, “Ben Sira Scroll,” 172; Patrick W. Skehan, “40:11-17,” CBQ 30 
(1968): 571. 
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Furthermore, in the space immediately following the kaph (or nun) 
there is the remant of a vertical line that may be construed as the left 
most vertical line of a following heh or the vertical line of a goph. 
Another mark (really just a dot) exists just to the left of this and may 
be the remnant of a following beth, though this is very conjectural. 
Thus, יכה ב[‎ seems slightly more likely than .ינקה[‎ The former paral- 
lels the marginal text in Ms B (12 יכה‎ Nb), while the latter parallels the 
text of Ms B text (לא ינקה)‎ 

At the end of the line, Strugnell suggests reading 118 where Yadin 
read .צר‎ The photographs make clear that the reading is צר‎ (as Beentjes 
and Ben-Hayyim read it); the marks that Strugnell took for the left 
most vertical line of the sadeh followed by waw are actually connected 
by a short horizontal line. (7) In short, these marks form the distinctive 
and unmistakeable top part of the sadeh. Moreover, to the right of this 
word, on the bottom edge of the torn leather, one can make out other 
traces, what appear to be a Sin/shin and a final nun. Thus, one can 
read: צר‎ jw [, which parallels the marginal reading of Ms B: צור‎ jw. 

In II:6 (= Sir 40,16), Strugnell suggested reading חצ[י]ר‎ in line 
with the orthography presumed in other parts of the scroll. The photo- 
graphs seem to reveal the top most part of a yodh, confirming Strugnell’s 
intuition: .חציר‎ Specifically, on the top of the tear, one sees a relatively 
thin mark that presumably is the left most top mark of the sadeh, fol- 
lowed by a mark that I construe as the top of the yodh, and two marks 
that are presumably the top most tips of the resh. 

In Strugnell’s review article, he notes, in the form of a question, 
that there are traces of what seem to be letters under the word שאר‎ 
(= §a’ér) “flesh, family” in 11:10 (= Sir 40,19c+-d+). (8) He asks 
“does one not see traces of letters at the left edge, and to the right 
at least a שרי = ?( ש‎ 40,21), which would be in the right place if the 
join (?) were slightly corrected?” (9) From the website’s photographs 
it is clear that there are letters beneath שאר‎ , and it seems clear that 
they are not related to 40,21, but rather represent the conclusion to 
40,19d+. One sees, specifically, the sin/shin, goph, and taw of what 
presumably is either the word נחשקת‎ “devoted,” a niphal participle 
that complements the word אישה‎ “wife” as found in Ms B, or, alter- 
natively the qal participle חשקת‎ “who loves.” (10) It is possible, then, 


(7) Beentjes, Book of Ben Sira, 113; Ben-Hayyim, The Book of Ben Sira, 43. 

(8) Verse numbers according to F. V. Reiterer, Zählsynopse zum Buch Ben Sira 
(FoSub 1; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003). 

(9) Strugnell, “Notes and Queries,” 112. 

(10) For the text of Ms B here, I consulted Beentjes, Book of Ben Sira and Ben- 
Hayyim, The Book of Ben Sira; Facsimiles of the Fragments hitherto Recovered of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew (London: Oxford and Cambridge University, 1901); 
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also to guess that the smudged marks just to the right of the sin/shin are 
the remnants of a heth. The sequence of letters npw- leave few other 
possibilities. (11) Conceivably, the word might have been מתעשקת‎ 
“who keeps busy” (the Hithpael of poy, with a Sin/shin for a samekh), 
though this seems less likely. Certainly, the text in the scroll supports 
the Ms B reading over and against those presumed by the versions 
(Greek du@pog > נחשבת*‎ and Syriac hkymt’ > *nhons). (12) It would 
appear, therefore, that Strugnell was also right in guessing that these 
letters are part of a smaller fragment, not connected to the larger 
fragment of the scroll containing columns I and II. Strugnell deduced 
this from the fact that this expanse of leather does not appear in some 
photographs. (13) 

The placement of this fragment such that ]חשקת‎ concludes line 
10, then implies several other readings. First, it suggests we read the 
marks beneath these letters as the daleth and yodh of דודים‎ “friends” 
in Sir 40,20, as attested in Ms B, thus: .דו]די[ם‎ Furthermore, one line 
above the letters npwnñ[ and to the left, where one supposes III:9 
(= Sir 41,8) begins is a short vertical stroke that can be interpreted as 
the right-most vertical stroke of a heh. The text that should correspond 
to this is partially preserved in Ms B. In the relevant place in Ms B 
we can see only the top most parts of the first letters of the line. 
Abegg and others propose אוד‎ “woe” or “ah” at the beginning of the 
line. (14) Presumably, the word that was present in the Masada scroll, 
however, was the phonetically similar "7. Both words are used as 
negative interjections in the Hebrew Bible. With a following lamedh 
preposition (as attested in 41,8 Ms B) we would expect vx (based 
on the usage in the Hebrew Bible) but "7 would not be unique (see 
Ezek 13:18 and 4Q511 [4QSongs of the Sage] 63 ili, 5 “woe to all 
who break it”). (15) Furthermore, note that Peters guessed הוי‎ for 
41,8, based on the occurrence of the same particle with following 


Martin Abegg’s transcription at www.bensira.org; M. G. Abegg and C. Towes, “Ben 
Sira and Tagging,” in Accordance 9.5 (Altamonte Springs, Florida: Oak Tree, 2007- 
2009). 

(11) It seems unlikely that the text had נשקת‎ (“who kisses” ,([נשק]‎ npwy (“who 
oppresses” פשקת ,([עשק]‎ (“who interrupts” .([פסק]‎ 

(12) For the words presumed by the versions, see Israel Lévi, L’Ecclésiastique 
(Paris: Leroux, 1898-1901), 1:27. 

(13) Strugnell, “Notes and Queries,” 112. 

(14) Abegg, www.bensira.org; Accordance; Lévi, L’Ecclésiastique, 1:36; Rudolf 
Smend, Sirach, hebräisch und deutsch (Berlin: Reimer, 1906), 41 (Hebrew section); 
M. Z. Segal, Sefer Ben Sira ha-Salem (2™ ed.; Jerusalem: Bialik, 1958), 274. 

(15) See Florentino Garcia Martinez and Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls Study Edition (2 vol.; Leiden/Grand Rapids, Mich.: Brill/Eerdmans, 1997-1998), 
2:1037. 
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lamedh in Sir 41,1. (16) Given the extremely fragmentary state of this 
colon in Ms B, it is perhaps possible to read in in Ms B at Sir 41,8. 
Lastly, two lines above חשקת‎ | one finds the marks consistent with an 
aleph, which might represent the last letter of מוצא‎ from II:9 or the 
first letter of 111:8, .אב‎ 

In II:20 (= Sir 40,28), the first mark preserved of the second 
colon seems to be the vertical stroke of a Sin/shin with the middle arm 
intersecting with it. The bottom most arm has been effaced. Thus, one 
reads ]שף‎ [, in place of what Yadin and others have read as ]סף‎ 1. 
In essence, the vertical line descends a good distance after its inter- 
section with the line to the right such that the reading of samekh seems 
impossible. This new reading does not necessarily affect the under- 
standing of the line. Presumably, one can still read the verb אסף‎ here 
in the niphal, but with a sin/shin written for an etymological samekh. 
Numerous similar cases can be found among the roughly contempo- 
raneous Dead Sea Scrolls. (17) No other likely root presents itself 
(cf. חשף‎ “to strip off”). 

In II:22 (= Sir 40,29c-d), above a tear in the leather, there are two 
marks that can be construed, following Strugnell, as the tops of a waw 
and yodh. Strugnell suggests that what Yadin read as יסור‎ “distress” 
be read as vio, mirroring the fact that the Greek has Kat between the 
first and second parts of the colon. (18) If this is the case, the waw 
may be construed as a “waw of apodosis,” preceding the main clause 
after an initial subordinate clause or phrase. The photograph supports 
his reading. (19) 

In II:1 (= Sir 41,2a-b), the last word is best read, as Strugnell 
suggests, ,עצבה‎ instead of Yadin’s .עצמה‎ (20) The base line of the beth 


(16) Norbert Peters, Der jiingst wiederaufgefundene hebräische Text des Buches 
Ecclesiasticus (Freiburg: Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1902), 189. 

(17) See Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 69-70. Etymological samekh written with 
a Sin/shin is found, for example, in פשח‎ “Passover” (4Q136 [4QPhyl I] at Exod 12:48) 
for noo; כשפו‎ “his silver” (4Q136 [4QPhyl I] at Exod 12:44) for what is in the MT 
FJOD; מאשו‎ “they rejected” (1QpHab I, 11) for ON; משיני‎ “one who moves back” 
(4Q271 1,2 or 4Q280 3, 2) is corrected to שכות ; מליני‎ “Sukkoth” (4Q522 9 1-10, 14) 
for .סכות‎ 

(18) Strugnell, “Notes and Queries,” 112. Ben-Hayyim (The Book of Ben Sira, 
44) follows Yadin. 

(19) Alternative readings, יודע סור‎ “for a discerning person, (it is) a sawing/ 
turning of the innards” and יוד[ע] אסור‎ “. . . fetter for the bowels” seem unlikely based 
on the marks and/or the Hebrew reflected in the expressions. Ms B text has סוד מעים‎ 
“... (itis) a council of the bowels,” this seems less likely to be original and probably 
derives from an earlier סור מעים‎ or .יסור מעים‎ 

(20) Strugnell, “Notes and Queries,” 112. Beentjes also reads a mem (Book of 
Ben Sira, 114), as does Ben-Hayyim, The Book of Ben Sira, 44. 
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is clear and there is no remnant of a mem’s top horizontal bar. While 
Strugnell recognizes that the original probably had עצמה‎ “strength” 
(as in Ms B), he suggests translating the Masada text as it stands as 
“To him who has no desires [i.e., an otherwise unattested gitlän noun 
from mN], and who lacks grief/pain.” I agree that the text probably 
had originally ,עצמה‎ but I question the connection of the existing עצבה‎ 
to the Biblical Hebrew root עצב‎ “to hurt.” One wonders, instead, 
if this is a phonetic variant (or misspelling) for a word related to Bib- 
lical Hebrew ary II “to restore,” and/or Syriac ‘saba’ “healing, cure.” 
If such were the case, then one could translate the entire verse: “O 
(read ym = (הא‎ death, how good is [your] st[atute, for] one without 
vitality and lacking healing.” (21) 

In II:2 (= Sir 41,2c-d), one finds the traces of some erased letters 
and above these the word ונוקש‎ “and one ensnared.” The erased letters 
represent presumably the word >w». The traces of a Sin/shin seem the 
clearest; the marks to the right of this seem to form a square akin to 
what we would expect for a mem. Only the remnants of the bottom 
portion of the lamedh are attested. The word “wn appears in the Ms 
B margin: ,איש נוקש ומושל בכל‎ “a person stumbling and fallen (hophal 
of (נשל‎ in everything.” The lack of a mater in the Masada form is in 
keeping with the tendency for defective writing for short /u/ vowels: 
מסתרת‎ mosutteret (“concealed” 111:16 [= Sir 41,14b]); מחקק[תם]‎ 
mahuqgago|tam] (“their decrees” VII:9 [= Sir 44,4a]); מהלמת‎ 
mahälummot or mahàlimot (“blows” IV:11 [= Sir 42,5c]; cf. מַהַלְמוּת‎ 
in Prov 18,6 and 19,29). 

For III:8-9 (= Sir 41,7-8), see above the comment on II:6 
(= Sir 40,16). 

In 11:11 (= Sir 41,9b+-c), Strugnell’s suggestion of reading ay 
instead of עלם‎ seems very likely since the latter word would leave the 
‘ayin in a space above the other letters in the line. (22) Moreover, the 
connection of ‘ayin to a final mem here is akin to the same connection 
in the preposition ay in 11:4, and the word ny “people” גנ‎ 1 
IV:21 (as well as other words like ay in VII:19), while the connec- 
tion of a proposed /amedh and final mem is unlike that found in other 
spellings of the word עולם‎ “eternity” in V:7, 20, VII:20 (as well as 
in other words like הכלם‎ in IIL:19, nb V:10). The reading oy parallels 
the Syriac, as Strugnell notes. 


(21) On the understanding of the first word as an exclamation, see Eric D. Rey- 
mond, Innovations in Hebrew Poetry: Parallelism and the Poems of Sirach (Studies 
in Biblical Literature 9; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2004), 40 n. 45. 

(22) Strugnell, “Notes and Queries,” 113. Beentjes also reads עלם‎ (Book of Ben 
Sira, 115), as does Ben-Hayyim, The Book of Ben Sira, 45. 
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In II:21 (= Sir 41,18a-b), the first word of the second colon 
seems to attest a spelling error. Instead of מעדה‎ “(be ashamed) of/by a 
congregation,” one should read מעדם‎ ; the characteristic form and shape 
of the mem could not be clearer. This reading does not make good 
sense, especially in light of the Ms B text that has .מעדה‎ Presumably 
the combination of ‘ayin and mem in the following word a% “and 
people” has led the scribe to write a final mem instead of a heh. Alter- 
natively, this is another mistake of an ‘ayin for an aleph (see הע‎ for 
הא*‎ in II:1 [= Sir 41,2] and cf. ox for עם*‎ in VII:18 [= Sir 44:11[( 
and we should understand מאדם‎ as intended and conclude that the 
initial colon of the verse juxtaposes “lord” and “lady” while the sec- 
ond juxtaposes “an individual” and “people.” The words אדם‎ “per- 
son” and oy “people” are in parallel in two places in the Hebrew Bible 
(Ps 22,7 and especially 2 Chr 6,29). Nevertheless, the Greek and Syriac 
translations of Ben Sira presume עדה‎ here. 

In IV:13 (= Sir 42,7), Qimron’s suggestion of nm “and giving” 
seems more likely given the right most mark on the scroll, which 
looks like a vertical stroke and not a horizontal one. (23) Yadin’s nn 
parallels the Ms B text reading, though in the margin of Ms B one 
finds the peculiar שואה ותתה‎ reflecting presumably “its (i.e., a hand’s) 
taking and its giving.” In either case, the reconstruction of the preced- 
ing word in the Masada text as ש[וא]‎ or ש[את]‎ now seems much more 
likely given the apparent presence of the infinitive of .נתן‎ (24) 

In IV:14 (= Sir 42,8a-b), Strugnell questions whether or not one 
should read פתה‎ instead of Yadin’s [פ]ותה‎ and whether כושל‎ in the 
next colon is likely. From the photographs, it seems true that the first 
word could be construed either as פתה‎ or ,[פ]ותה‎ but the second word 
seems clearly to be ,כושל‎ as Beentjes and Ben-Hayyim also read 
it. (25) 

In IV:16 (= Sir 42,9a-b) the poem on daughters begins. One sees 
in the margin the gamma-like or daleth-like symbol that marks poetic 
units in other places. Immediately to the left of this is a rather large 
beth. Yadin suggests that the awkwardly drawn letter may have begun 
as an aleph that the scribe attempted to correct. (26) Nevertheless, the 
top of the letter does not look like an aleph. To the left of the beth is 
a Sin/shin followed by a vertical stroke, whose top most part resembles 
an aleph or a slightly warped resh or daleth, though its descender 


(23) Qimron, “Notes on the Reading,” 229. 

(24) Yadin suggests reconstructing [הai]Jw,‎ which seems unlikely due to the 
unexpected suffix (“Ben Sira Scroll,” 181). 

(25) Beentjes, Book of Ben Sira, 117; Ben-Hayyim, The Book of Ben Sira, 48. 

(26) Yadin, “Ben Sira Scroll,” 182. 
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looks more like that of a final nun or kaph. Nevertheless, given the 
context (coming just after the “Instruction on Shame”), one would 
assume that the scribe began to write the word nwa, as Skehan sug- 
gested, before recognizing his mistake. (27) Furthermore, there are 
two dark marks above the sin/shin; one wonders if these might be 
the remnants of a taw, put above the mistaken letters as a correction: 
‘wa. Emanuel Tov has remarked that among the Dead Sea Scrolls 
clearly erroneous spellings are sometimes not corrected by erasure or 
marking with correction dots, but are instead just left in place. (28) 
Alternatively, is it posible that one (or both) of the marks are the 
remnants of correction dots? 

In IV:17 (= Sir 42,9c-d), the marks Yadin reads as ובימיה‎ are, as 
Strugnell comments, better read as ,ובעליה‎ despite the fact that “her 
husbands” makes little sense. Strugnell suggests the translation “when 
she is married” and vocalizes py. Does this imply that the conso- 
nants represent an otherwise unknown noun “marriage,” akin in mor- 
phology to the words בחורים‎ “youth,” בתולים‎ “virginity,” זקונים‎ “old 
age,” נעורים‎ “youth,” עלומים‎ “youth”? Or, should we suppose a spell- 
ing error and assume בעולה‎ akin to what many early commentators 
assume? (29) Certainly the Greek (cvv@knivia) and Syriac (wmn 
b‘Ih) support Strugnell’s reading of the consonants, if not his under- 
standing of what they represent. Alternatively, one wonders if it is 
possible to construe the same consonants as “in the roof-chamber 
(= (עַלִיָה‎ ," as a metaphor for marriage. Other possibilities, like בעליה‎ 
“in her perversions (= 319), “among her children (= (עוּל‎ ," seem less 
likely. 

In IV:25 (= Sir 42,14), the next to last word is read by Yadin as 
‘ion “from every/all,” which Strugnell criticizes on two grounds: 
first, the word “all” is not spelled elsewhere with a waw mater and, 
second, what Yadin reads as kaph should be read as a beth. (30) As for 
the first criticism, the spelling of לא‎ “no” with a waw mater in V:12 
(= Sir 42,22) הלוא)‎ “is it not”) offers a possible parallel to >> spelled 
with a mater. As Strugnell remarks, the particle לא‎ is otherwise spelled 
defectively twelve times in the scroll. (31) Certainly, this suggests that 
the orthography was not consistent (something also presumed in the 


(27) Skehan, “Review of The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada,” 260. 

(28) Emanuel Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts 
Found in the Judean Desert (STDJ 54; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 221. See also Reymond, 
Qumran Hebrew, 33. 

(29) See, e.g., Lévi, L’Ecclésiastique, 1:51; Peters, Ecclesiasticus, 398; Smend, 
Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, erklärt (Berlin: Reimer, 1906), 392. 

(30) Strugnell, “Notes and Queries,” 116. 

(31) Strugnell, “Notes and Queries,” 117. 
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reading כושל‎ in IV:14). Thus, despite the defective spelling of כל‎ 
elsewhere in the scroll, here it could carry a mater. (32) As for the 
second criticism, it is true that the letter looks more like a beth than a 
kaph, due to the letter’s relative shortness as well as its long horizon- 
tal base line. Still, one should note that the two letters were sometimes 
confused, as revealed in the Dead Sea Scrolls as well as the Masoretic 
Text. (33) Strugnell proposes, through the suggestion of Frank Moore 
Cross, that the original text had לחרפה‎ ja מפחדת‎ na) “but a religious 
daughter (is better) than a shameful son” which has been mangled into 
mp n> בו‎ . . . in the present scroll. (34) However, the idea that the 
entire poetic passage is seeking to communicate is that a daughter is 
something that brings distress, even if she is a good daughter. This is 
not always a daughter’s fault; that is, she causes sleeplessness in her 
father (even if she is virtuous) because society expects that a father 
will continue to be responsible for her. The immediately preceding 
colon (“better a man’s wickedness than a woman’s virtue”) suggests 
that Ben Sira does not see a virtuous daughter as an exception to his 
general principle. The preceding verse (42,13) makes a similar point. 
It seems more likely, therefore, that the word here is כול‎ or כל‎ “all,” 
written accidentally as .בול‎ (35) 

In V:1 (= Sir 42,15), in the margin, as Qimron points out, one 
expects מעשיו‎ “his works,” given the lack of space for ,אל‎ which 
is found in the main text. (36) Qimron proposes reading מעשן[ו]‎ or 
[v]wy7, though the space between the ‘ayin and what appears to be 
the final mark of the word would allow for מע[ש]ו‎ or .מע שי]ו‎ It is also 
possible to read faint traces of what look to be two letters above the 
mem and ‘ayin, what looks to be a mem followed by another letter. 


(32) Strugnell remarks that it might be another particle, though this seems 
unlikely. 

(33) See Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 30. E.g., a beth is written instead of a 
kaph before being corrected in כאש > באש‎ “like fire” (1QH* X, 28) (see Hartmut 
Stegemann, Eileen Schuller, and Carol Newsom, Qumran Cave 1.111: IQHodayot® 
with Incorporation of 4QHodayot*? and 1QHodayot” [DID 40; Oxford: Clarendon, 
2009], 139); or where it is not corrected, as in the MT 12” (2 Kgs 3:24), the gere 
reflecting #19” which occurs earlier in the same verse (see Friedrich Delitzsch, Die 
Lese- und Schreibfehler im Alten Testament [Berlin/Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1920], 
110 and Emanuel Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible [3" revised ed.; Minne- 
apolis: Fortress, 2012], 231). The kaph is also sometimes elided next to a beth, as in 
מבוד‎ (1QpHab XI, 9) for מכבוד*‎ “more than glory” and 72°17 “the one honored” 
(4Q403 1 i, 4). 

(34) Strugnell, “Notes and Queries,” 116. 

(35) Other possibilities for מבול‎ like “flood of reproach,” “one borne (יבל)‎ by 
reproach,” or “more than the produce of reproach” do not seem likely. 

(36) Qimron, “Notes on the Reading,” 230. 
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Did the scribe start to write this marginal line in letters too small and 
then decide to erase them and start over with larger letters? Or, 
should we read the traces between the marginal lines as a correction 
(perhaps אל‎ “God”), displaced to the right of where it should fit in 
the line below, as sometimes happens with corrections in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls? 

In V:17 (= Sir 43,1), only traces of the upper parts of the last 
words are attested. Yadin did not venture to identify the marks them- 
selves (other than an initial mem and a final 19), but suggested a pos- 
sible reconstruction as מ[ביע הד]רו‎ ‘“manifesteth its majesty.” (37) The 
last word is, as Strugnell recognizes, more likely read and understood 
as נהרז‎ “its shining,” paralleling at least the root of the word in the 
margin of Ms ₪ נהרה‎ (cf. הדרו‎ in the text of Ms B). (38) The reading 
Ai is more likely than Yadin’s due to the fact that a daleth before 
the resh would presumably leave too much room between the letters, 
while a heh (formed in consonance with the letter’s shape directly 
above the marks in question in V:16) would fit better with a following 
resh. The second to last word in this line Strugnell reads as possibly 
מ[בי]ט‎ , citing the appearance of the same word in the Ms B text and 
margin at 43,1. It seems difficult, however, to construe the marks on 
the upper edge of the tear as marking a tet. Much more likely it seems 
is an ‘ayin, formed in such a way that a sharp angle is made between 
its two upper marks, in a manner that is similar to how the ‘ayin is 
formed in עצבה‎ “healing (?)” in 111:1 (= Sir 41,2), רשע‎ “evil” in IV:7 
(= Sir 42,2). Thus, we can reconstruct the last words in V:17 as either 
מ[פי]ע נהרו‎ and translate “(even the heavens) cause its light (or its 
radiance) to shine” or Ai מ[בי]ע‎ “spreads its radiance.” The former 
reconstruction would mean that the root יפע‎ appears in 43:1 and 2. The 
latter reconstruction parallels that proposed by several earlier scholars 
for Ms B (i.e., מביע‎ is proposed), though Ms B actually attests מרביט‎ 
and in the margin .מביט‎ (39) Alternatively, we might expect the letter 
in question to be an aleph, in which case we might expect the line to 
have read: 5573 מ[צי]א‎ “(even the heavens) bring forth its shining.” 
There does not seem to be room between the potential aleph and the 
following marks to allow for Yadin’s conjecture as to the passage’s 
original form: .מראה הדרו‎ (40) 


(37) Yadin, “Ben Sira Scroll,” 220-221. 

(38) Strugnell, “Notes and Queries,” 117. 

(39) See, e.g., Peters, Ecclesiasticus, 208; G. H. Box and W. O. E. Oesterley, 
“Sirach,” in The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (ed. R.H. Charles; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1913), 1:473. 

(40) Yadin, “Ben Sira Scroll,” 186. 
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In V:19 (= Sir 43,3), for the reading offered by Strugnell ,יתכ[ו]לל‎ 
Qimron tentatively proposes .יסת[ו]לל‎ (41) Qimron comments “the 
second letter has a curve typical of samekh.” (42) While it is true that 
the right most stroke of the second letter curves to the left, this is 
sometimes a feature of the right leg of a taw, as in the taw of ימתקו‎ in 
II:8 (= Sir 40,18) and man’ in VI:12 (= Sir 43,18). Thus, the reading 
יתכ[ו]לל‎ still seems possible. 

In VI:2 (= Sir 43,9), the last mark before the lacuna is definitely 
not a waw as Yadin proposes ,(במרו[)‎ but most likely a mem במרמ[י אל]‎ 
“in the divine heights.” This suggests a defective writing for an /6/ 
from a middle-weak root. 

In VI:5 (= Sir 43,12), at the end of the line, before the lacuna, 
one can perceive what looks to be a waw: בגבו[רה]‎ “with its might.” 

In VI:12 (= Sir 43,18), the marks are easiest to understand 
according to Yadin’s original reading לבנו‎ “its whiteness” and not 
Strugnell’s suggestion .למנו‎ (43) There is no mark of a mem’s upper 
horizontal stroke. Strugnell asks if the mark between 135 and the 
word below is a mark in ink or really just a fold in the leather. It is a 
fold. 

In VII:6 (= Sir 44,1), one can perceive on the right most edge a 
mark that would be consistent with an aleph, thus read TON ] ]א אנ[‎ ], 
which supports the reading of the Ms B at this point: "WIN אהללה נא‎ 
Jon “let me praise people of piety.” 

In VII:8 (= Sir 44,3c-d), at the left most edge, one can see the 
remnants of the waw mater: [ann]\212 “for their prophecy.” 

In VII:21 (= Sir 44,14), one should read the last word as ודר‎ “and 
generation,” rather than Yadin’s plene form “rl. Yadin writes that the 
“[t]he right leg of the resh almost joins the leg of the waw.” (44) 
I find this statement hard to make sense of when viewing the photo- 
graph. There are only three letters. The first is clearly a waw, the 
second a daleth, and the third a resh (looking in all its parts like the 
other reshs of the scroll). The fact that the same word is spelled imme- 
diately before with a waw mater (717%) suggests that the scribe’s 
orthography allowed for a certain flexibility. 

In VII:22 (= Sir 44,15), the right most marks on this line are best 
interpreted as עדה‎ jw], instead of Yadin’s .]ה עדה‎ Only the top half 
of the final nun is visible and could, conceivably be a zayin, but the 


(41) Qimron, “Notes on the Reading,” 230. 

(42) Qimron, “Notes on the Reading,” 230. 

(43) Strugnell, “Notes and Queries,” 118. Beentjes (Book of Ben Sira, 119) and 
Ben-Hayyim, (The Book of Ben Sira, 51) follow Yadin here. 

(44) Yadin, “Ben Sira Scroll,” 195. 
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letter bears no traces of an upper horizontal crossbar that one would 
expect if it were really a heh. One can reconstruct a jussive phrase: 
[ת]שן עדה‎ “[let] the congregation repeat.” (45) One must admit, how- 
ever, that the mark interpreted as a Sin/shin seems to rest at an angle 
and could conceivably be another letter. 

It might be mentioned as a final remark that although the new 
website and the photographs allow us to discern better the remnants 
of the Ben Sira Masada scroll, it is also true that the photographs do 
not present all the fragments. Thus, some material present in Yadin’s 
photographs is not found in the photographs on the website. For exam- 
ple, in IV:20 (= Sir 42,11a-b) we do not see the beginning of the line, 
or the traces which are clearly discernible in the photographs in 
Yadin’s book .על בת‎ This small piece of text looks as though it is 
actually connected to the larger fragment of the scroll that contains 
the bottom portion of columns II-IV, although one can perceive a 
slight tear near the left most leg of the taw in Yadin’s photographs. 
Other portions of the scroll that are more clearly fragments are also 
not part of the photographs presented at the www.bensira.org website 
(e.g., the first column of 11:22-25 [= Sir 40,29c-41,1] and II:6-9 
[= Sir 41,6-9b]). 


Conclusions 


The new photographs allow us to better fill in some letters that 
were already presumed to be in the original scroll (e.g., בגבו[רה]‎ in 
VI:5 [= Sir 43,12]). In addition, they reveal that the scroll’s orthogra- 
phy is not as consistent as Strugnell’s presentation of it implied. (46) 
Etymological samekh seems to be written with a sin/shin once [נא]שף)‎ 
in 11:20 [= Sir 40,28]), something not found in other parts of the scroll. 
Also, the /0/ or /ü/ vowel is sometimes written when it is unexpected 
כושל)‎ in IV:14 [= Sir 42,8a-b]) (47) and is sometimes elided when it 
is expected צר)‎ in II:5 [= Sir 40,15], במרמ[י אל]‎ in VI:2 [= Sir 43,9], 
ודר‎ in VII:21 [= Sir 44,14]). (48) In the three examples just cited, the 
defective writing occurs in roots whose second root consonant is 
waw, once where we expect a /ü/ and twice where we would expect /6/ 
(< proto-semitic /a/). Certainly, this suggests that Cross’s formulation 
as reported by Strugnell (whereby /6/ > /8/ is always represented by a 


(45) Alternatively, we should read שנר עדה‎ ], though this seems less likely because 
the waw in this case would not exhibit the characteristic head one would have expected. 

(46) Strugnell, “Notes and Queries,” 109-11. 

(47) Also, note the mater in הלוא‎ “is it not” in V:12 (= Sir 42:22) and the 
presumed mater in מבול‎ in IV:25 (= Sir 42,14). 

(48) For the second spelling, compare קדשי אל‎ “holy ones of God” in V:4 
(= Sir 42,17). 
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mater except in cases where it is not accented) is not without exception. 
The new photographs also reveal the kinds of mistakes the scribe made 
and how he corrected them, erasing some (as in 111:2 [= Sir 41,2c-d], 
margin of V:1 [= Sir 42,15]), and/or writing the correction above the 
misspelled word (IV:16 [= Sir 42,9a-b]). (49) In some cases the mis- 
take was left uncorrected (III:21 [= Sir 41,18a-b]). 


Transliteration (50) 


1:2 ] לזרה Ja‏ ]פכו 39:27 
DI 1:3‏ יע[ ]תיקו 39:28 
1:4 ]הם יניחו 
E:S‏ ]ראו 39:29 
1:6 ].בם 39:30 
1:7 [ 

SI 1:8‏ 39:31 
1:9 ]תי 39:32 
1:23 .ל 40:8 
I:1‏ כל מ[ 40:11 
2 כל משן 40:12 
3 חיל מעולן n[‏ 40:13 
ay 4‏ שאתו כפין al‏ 40:14 
5 נצר חמס לא יכה בן ] שן צר 40:15 
11:6 כקרמית על גפות Jona‏ ]ל חציר נדעך 40:16 
11:7 חסד כעד לא תכרת וצדקה לעד DA‏ 40:17 
8 דד חיייתר שכר ימתקו ומשניהם מצא[ [ 40:18 
9 ילד ו[ ]ידו שם ומשניהם מצן [ 40:19a-b‏ 
À ] 11:10‏ שאר ומשנן |חשקת 40:19c+-d+‏ 
I ] 1:11‏ [ 40:20 
11:17 [שניהםן [ 40:26a-b‏ 
PRL 11:18‏ לבקש עמה משען 40:26c-d‏ 
II:19‏ [ ועל כל כב[ ]ד anan‏ 40:27 


(49) See Yadin, “Ben Sira Scroll,” 156-57. Notice another example of this not 
mentioned by Yadin in a small fragment not found among the online photos: the resh 
in גבורת‎ “might of” seems to be written above the word in VI:20 (= Sir 43,25). 

(50) The following transliteration differs only very slightly from that offered at 
www.bensira.org. 


41:10 
41:11 
41:12 
41:13 
41:14b-c 
41:15 
41:14a/16a 
41:16b-c 
41:17 
41:18 
41:18c/19a 
41:19b-c 
41:19d/21a 
41:21b/20a 
41:21c/20b 
41:22 


42:1 


42:2 
42:3 
42:4a-b+ 
42:4c/5a 
42:5b-c 
42:6 
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[ טוב [ ]שף .ממחצף 


] מנות חיים 

[S] T wl‏ ויסור מעים 

]ו כאש תבער 

לאיש שקט על מכונתו 

עוד בו כח לקבל תענוג 

DMN PR‏ וחסר עצבה 

אפס המרה ואבוד תקוה 

זכר קדמון ואחרון עמך 
]בת[ ] עליון 


] תמין ] חרפה 
]גללו היו בוז 
עזבי תורת עליון 
ואם תולידו לאנחה 
ואם תמותו לקללה 
כן חנף מתהו אל תהו 
] ] שם Son‏ ללא nid‏ 
מאלפי [ ]חמדה 
וטובת ] ] PN...‏ מספר 
מה תעלה בלתיהם 
מאיש מצפן חכמתו 
[ ]כלמו על משפטי 
ולא כל הכלם נבחר 
מנשיא ושר על כחש 
מעדם ועם | ]ל [ ]שע 
ממקום תגור על יד 
וממטה אציל על לחם 
ומהשיב את פני שארך 
ומשאל שלום החריש 
ומהתבונן אל זרה 
ומהתקומם על יצעיה 
ומאחר מתת חרף 
ומחשף כל דבר עצה 
ומצא חן בעיני כל חי 
ואל תשא פנים וחטא 
ועל משפט להצדיק רשע 
ועל מחלקת נחלה ויש 
ועל תמחי איפה ואבן 
]ממחיר ממכר San‏ 
ועבד רע וצלע מהלמת 
ומקום ידים רבות מפתח 


] 
] 
] ]שע 
] 
] 


m m m m 


] [ מטן 
בפי עז [נ]פש ]n‏ 
pin‏ 


o 0100 e 


PI 


הע למות מה טוב חן 
איש כשל (מש.) ילט Ja‏ 
אל תפחד ממות חקך 

זה pp‏ כל[ | ]ה 
לעשר מאה ואלף שנים 
נין נמאס ת[ ]ות רעים 

[ ]ל תאבד ממן 

א[ב יקב יל[ 

הן ...1 

DI ] 

[ ]ו[ ]שמחת a%‏ 

] [ אפס אל אפס mv‏ 
הבן al‏ 
| ]חד על שם כי הוא ילוך 
[ ]ובת חי מספר ימים 


| ]כמה טמונה ושימה nanon‏ 


טוב איש מטמ[ ] אולתו 
מוסר בשת שמעו בנים 
לא כל בשת נאוה לבוש 
בוש מאב ואם על פחז 
מאדון וגבר[ ] על קשר 
משותף ורע על מעל 
מהפר אלה ובר'ת 
ממנ[ ]מתת שאלה 
מ"שות מחל?ת ma‏ 
מהביט א[ 

מהתעשק ע| |חהלך 
מאהב על דברי חסד 
משנות דבר תשמע 
וה[ ]ית בוש באמת 

[ ] על אלה אל תבוש 
על תורת עליון וחק 

על חשבון שותף ודרך 
על שחקי מזנים ופלס 
על מקנה pa‏ רב למ[ 

al ] 

ann ]שת‎ ] 


=T 


42:7 
42:8 


42:9 


42:10a-c 
42:10b-d 
42:11 


42:11e+-f+ 
42:12 
42:13 
42:14 


42:15 


42:16 
42:17 


42:18 


42:19 
42:20 
42:21 


42:22 
42:23 
42:24a 
42:24b 
42:25 
43:1 
43:2 
43:3 
43:4 


43:5 
43:6 
43:7 
43:8 


43:9 


m m m m m 


jw‏ ] ותת הכל בכתב 
[ ]ב כושל ענה בזנות 
] ]ע לפני כל חי 
TI‏ נומה 
ובעליה פן ת[ ]ה 
ועל אישה[ ] תשטה 
Jovan‏ ]צן 
il]‏ 
] ר 
] ]ב 
] 
] ]שה רעת [ ]שה 
ובת מפחדת מבול חרפה 
אזכרה נא 
מע[ש]ו וזה 
וזה חזיתי ואשננה 
חזיתי ואשננה 
ופעל רצנו לקחו 
[כ]בוד אדני מלא מעשיו 
לספר כל נפלאתיו 
להתחזק לפני כבודו 
ובמערמיהם יתבונן 
] מביט אתיות עולם 
] מגלה חקר נסתרות 
ול[א] עב[ ]ו כל דבר 
אחד ה[ ]א ] ]ולם 
I To:‏ לכל pan‏ 
עד ניצוץ וחזות מראה 
[ ]כל צרך והכל נשמר 
] לעמת זה 


[ ]מי ישבע wand‏ הודם 
osy‏ שמים מ[ ]ע נהרו 
כלי נורא מעשה | ]ליון 
ולפני חרב מי יתכולל 
של[ | ] משן 

] 

ודברן 

ממן 

] 

[ 

מרצף [ 

עדי משריק במרמ[ 
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על מ[ ] תפקיד מספר 
על מ[ ]ותה וכסיל 
והיית זהיר באמת 
‘wa‏ לאב מטמון שק[ 
בנעוריה פן "מאס 
בבתוליה פן תחל 

בית אביה פן תזריע 

[ ] על בת חזק משמר 
דבת עיר וקהלת עם 
מקום תגור אל יהי 

לכל זכר אל תבן תאר 
כי מבגד יצא סס 

טוב רע איש מטוב אשה 


אזכרה נא מעשי אל 


באמר אדני מעשיו 
שמש זהרת על כל נגלת[ 
לא השפיקו קדשי אל 
אמץ אדני צבאיו 

תהום ולב חקר 

כי ידע עליון כל [ 

מחוה חליפות [ 

לא נעדר מפניו שכל 
גבורת חכמן 

לא נאסף [ול]א נן].1 
הלוא כל מעשיו נחמד[ 
הכל חי ועמ[ד] לעד 

כלם שן 

ולא עשה añn‏ | 

זה על זה חלף טובם 

תאר מרום ורקיע לטהר 
שמש מופיע בצאתו נכסה 
בהצהירו יר[ ]ח תבל 
[]ור .פוח מעשי מוצק 
לשון מאור ת[ ]מיר נושבת 
כי גדול אדני עשהו 

on‏ [ ]בח יאריח עתות 

לו מו[ ]ד וממנו an‏ 

חדש כשמו הוא מתן 

כלי צבא נבלי מרום 

תור שמים והוד כוכב 


ds: 


342 


43:10 
43:11 
43:12 
43:13 
43:14 
43:15 
43:17a/16a 
43:16b/17b 
43:17c-d 
43:18 


m= m m m 


ae eee ee רדה‎ ee 77 7 737 = Tm — 
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ולא ישח באשמרתם 
כי מאד נהדר הודה 
[ ]יד אל נטתה בגבון 
ותנצח זיקות משפט 
ויעף עבים כעיט 
ותגדע אבני ברד 
ובכחו יניף הרים 
עלעול סופה וסערה 
וכארבה ישכן רדתו 
וממטרו יתמיה לבב 
ויצמח כסנה צצים 
וכרגב יקפיא מקור 


]איים 
yaw ]‏ אזנינו נשמתם 
] ומין כ[ ] nii‏ רהב 


]ש אל 


את אב[ 

וגדלה מין 

וחזי כל בנבון 
ורונים במחקק[ 
ומשלים במ[ 
ונשאי משן 
ושקטן 

] 

לה[ 

] 

iù) 

וצן 

ונחן 
וצאצאיהםן 
וכבודם לא ימחן 


בדבר אדני יעמד חק 
ראה קשת וברך עשיה 
Jin‏ ] בכבודה 
גערתו ת[ ]ה ברד 
למענו פרע אוצר 
גבורתו חזק ענן 

קול רעמו יחיל ארצו 
אמרתו תחריף תימן 
כרשף יפרח שלגו 

תור לבנו יהג עינים 

]| כפור כמלח ישפך 


] ]צפון ישיב 
e]‏ ]מד ** יקרן 

al ]‏ בןח]רב ישן 
] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] ]א אנן ] חסד 


רב כבוד pon‏ עליון 
ויעצים בתבונתם 

שרי גוי במזמתם 
חכמי שיח בספרתם 
חקרי מזמור על קו 
אנשי חיל וסמכי כח 
כל איה בדרם נכבדו 
יש מהם הניחו שם 
ויש מהם שאין לו זכר 
כאשר לא היו היו 
אולם אלה אנשי חסד 
אם זרעם נאמן טובם 
בבריתם עמד זרעם 
עד עולם יעמד זרעם 
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1 וג[ ]ם בשלום נאספה |[ ]שמם חי לדור ודר 44:14 
VII:22‏ ] ]שן עדה ותהלתם יספר קהל 44:15 
VII:23‏ 

44:17 [ Ja נוח צדיק נמצא תמים‎ VIL:24 
[ 1 VII:25 


Eric D. REYMOND 


“HAPPY IS THE PERSON TO 
WHOM SHE HAS BEEN GIVEN”: 
THE CONTINUUM OF WISDOM AND 
TORAH IN 4OSAPIENTIAL 
ADMONITIONS B (4Q185) AND 
4QBEATITUDES (4Q525) (1) 


Summary 


This article examines the association of wisdom and Torah in two wisdom 
texts, 4OSapiential Admonitions B (4Q185) and 4QBeatitudes (4Q525), known 
from Qumran Cave 4. As is well-known, wisdom and Torah—which in this 
article refers to a broad concept rather than the Pentateuch or a collection of 
laws alone—became connected in Second Temple Judaism to such an extent 
that at times a clear distinction no longer exists between them. Indeed, both 
4Q185 and 4Q525 make use of the feminine, third person singular suffix ,ה‎ 
which can refer to both wisdom and Torah as both are feminine words in their 
grammatical gender. The article argues that the authors employed the suffix as 
a pedagogical and literary device to point out their essential identification. 


Introduction 


QSAPIENTIAL Admonitions B (4Q185) and 4QBeatitudes (4Q525) 
are early Jewish wisdom texts that were unknown until their 
modern discovery at Qumran. (2) Both originate from the first 


(1) An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Annual SBL Meeting 
in Baltimore in November 2013. I am thankful for the insightful responses of Prof. 
Matthias Henze and Prof. Benjamin G. Wright III to my presentation on that occasion. 
I also wish to thank Dr Mika S. Pajunen, Dr Hanna Tervanotko, and the anonymous 
reviewers of Revue de Qumran for their helpful comments on this article. 

(2) For the editio princeps of 4Q185 (earlier entitled 4QSapiential Work), see 
John M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4, I (40158409186) (DJD 5; Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 
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or second century B.C.E. and illustrate Judean literati beyond the so- 
called Qumran/sectarian movement, associated with some of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, insofar as they contain nothing to suggest a specifically 
sectarian provenance. (3) This article examines 4Q185 and 4Q525 
from the viewpoint of the relationship between wisdom and Torah; 
the purpose is not to portray a diachronic development of these kinds 
of traditions, but rather to provide a synchronic reading of the remain- 
ing data. 

The association and eventual equation of wisdom with Torah are 
prominent themes in the intellectual culture of Second Temple Judaism 
and have received occasional attention in the scholarly discussion thus 
far. (4) Yet with respect to 4Q 185 and 40525, the topic has not been 
thoroughly discussed, although it has been addressed in various con- 
texts, most substantially in a recent article by William A. Tooman. (5) 
As I hope to show below, the manner in which the authors of these 
compositions discuss Torah is rather abstract and conceptual, but as 


85-87. Allegro’s edition should preferably be read together with the comments of John 
Strugnell, “Notes en marge du volume V des ‘Discoveries in the Judean Desert of 
Jordan,” RevQ 7 (1970): 163-276, 269-73. In this article, I have been able to use the 
revised edition of DJD 5, currently under preparation, with the permission of its editor 
Dr Mika S. Pajunen. A preliminary version of the revised edition has been published 
in Mika S. Pajunen, “4QSapiential Admonitions B (4Q185): Unsolved Challenges of 
the Hebrew Text,” in The Mermaid and the Partridge: Essays from the Copenhagen 
Conference on Revising Texts from Cave Four (ed. G. J. Brooke and J. Hggenhaven; 
STDJ 96; Leiden: Brill, 2011), 191-220. All the cases where the forthcoming revised 
edition differs from the preliminary publication are mentioned in the footnotes. The 
English translation of 4Q185 also follows the revised edition with some minor modi- 
fications. For the editio princeps of 4Q525, used in this article, see Emile Puech, 
Qumrân Grotte 4 — XVIII: Textes Hébreux (4Q521—4Q528, 40576-40579) (DID 25; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1998), 115-78. The English translation of 4Q525 is my own, but 
it has naturally been greatly influenced by previous English translations of the text. 

(3) For the origin of 4Q185 and 4Q525, see, e.g., the useful summaries about 
previous scholarly discussion by Matthew J. Goff, Discerning Wisdom: The Sapiential 
Literature of the Dead Sea Scrolls (VTSup 116; Leiden: Brill, 2007), 123-4, 199-200, 
223-8; and John Kampen, Wisdom Literature (Eerdmans Commentaries on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2011), 252, 308. 

(4) The major monograph on the topic is Eckhard J. Schnabel, Law and Wisdom 
from Ben Sira to Paul: A Tradition-Historical Enquiry into the Relation of Law, Wisdom, 
and Ethics (WUNT 2/16; Tübingen: Mohr, 1985), 95-134. See also the recent and rich 
collection of essays in Bernd U. Schipper and D. Andrew Teeter, eds., Wisdom and 
Torah: The Reception of ‘Torah’ in the Wisdom Literature of the Second Temple Period 
(JSJSup 163; Leiden: Brill, 2013). 

(5) William A. Tooman, “Wisdom and Torah at Qumran: Evidence from the 
Sapiential Texts,” in Wisdom and Torah: The Reception of ‘Torah’ in the Wisdom 
Literature of the Second Temple Period, 203-32. However, Tooman does not address 
the specific object of study in this article, that is, the use of the feminine suffix as a 
literary and pedagogical means. 
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such it sheds fresh light on the identification of wisdom and Torah in 
early Jewish teaching. In particular, the employment of the feminine 
suffix ñ as a pedagogical technique deserves attention due to the pun 
which seems to be concealed in it. The study must begin, however, 
with an introduction to the wider context of 4Q185 and 4Q525, that 
is, the wisdom literature of the Dead Sea Scrolls, especially the inter- 
est in Torah which can be observed in this corpus. 


The Integration of Torah into Wisdom 


The roots of the tradition which identifies wisdom and Torah are 
visible in the Hebrew Bible. Wisdom literature—described as human, 
interested in this-worldly matters, and lacking anything particularly 
Israelite (6) —does not provide clear evidence for it, (7) but several 
texts outside the wisdom corpus suggest a connection of some kind 
between these feminine concepts (esp. Deut 4:5-6; Ezra 7:14, 25; 
Jer 8:8; Pss 1; 19; 119). The association is more obvious in texts 
that originate from the late Second Temple era and did not end up 
in the Hebrew canon, such as Ben Sira and Baruch (esp. Sir 15:1; 
19:20; 24:23; Bar 3:9-4:4), to mention but the most explicit cases. (8) 
Numerous Dead Sea Scrolls preserve traces of the tradition as well, 
and the following discussion will focus on their contribution to our 
understanding of the relationship between wisdom and Torah. 

The Scrolls have both provoked and challenged the study of early 
Jewish wisdom. The generic categorisation of wisdom literature from 
the Qumran caves is not unproblematic because the characteristics 
of different traditions meld and overlap. (9) Even so, scholars have 


(6) See, e.g., James L. Crenshaw, Old Testament Wisdom: An Introduction 
(3° ed.; Louisville, Ky.: Westminster John Knox, 2010), 4. 

(7) However, the recent argument of Bernd U. Schipper, “When Wisdom is not 
Enough! The Discourse on Wisdom and Torah and the Composition of the Book of 
Proverbs,” in Wisdom and Torah: The Reception of ‘Torah’ in the Wisdom Literature 
of the Second Temple Period, 55-79, should be noted. Schipper suggests that the 
authors and redactors behind the Book of Proverbs had different views about the 
relationship between wisdom and Torah, and the final form of the Book of Proverbs 
reflects the reception of that discussion. 

(8) The association is also implicit in other late Second Temple writings such 
as 1 Enoch (e.g., 99:10), Letter of Aristeas (e.g., 31; 127), Psalms of Solomon (e.g., 
14:1-2), Third Sibylline Oracle (e.g., 3:573-600), and Wisdom of Solomon (e.g., 2:12; 
18:4), as discussed in detail by Schnabel, Law and Wisdom from Ben Sira to Paul, 
95-134. 

(9) See, e.g., Benjamin G. Wright Ill and Lawrence M. Wills, eds., Conflicted 
Boundaries in Wisdom and Apocalypticism (SBLSym 35; Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2005); Hindy Najman and Mladen Popovié, eds., Rethinking Genre: Essays 
in Honour of John J. Collins (Dead Sea Discoveries 17; Leiden: Brill, 2010). 
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referred to the “Qumran wisdom corpus,” although its borders are 
admittedly fluid because of the pervading influence of wisdom lan- 
guage and motifs. (10) In addition to copies of wisdom texts that are 
known from the Hebrew Bible or the Septuagint, (11) it has been typi- 
cal to mention the best-preserved, yet fragmentary works that contain, 
along with 4Q185 and 4Q525, //4QInstruction (1Q26; 4Q415-418, 
418a, 418c, 423), 1/4QMysteries (1027; 4Q299-301), 4QWiles of the 
Wicked Woman (4Q184), 4QWords of the Maskil to All Sons of Dawn 
(40298), 40Ways of Righteousness®? (4Q420-421), and 4OInstruction- 
like Composition B (4Q424). (12) 

The nature of the Qumran wisdom corpus has led scholars to revisit 
the content of Jewish wisdom literature. (13) A major difference is the 
stress of the late Second Temple texts on wisdom’s divine sources, 
Torah and/or another divine revelation. The mixture of wisdom and 
Torah is so widespread that according to Armin Lange, all wisdom texts 
from Qumran represent Toraweisheit, apart from 4Q424. (14) Lange 
seems to understand Toraweisheit as an inclusive category of texts that 
display some interest in Torah, and the majority indeed refer to Torah 
in one way or another. The modes of impact are often subtle and even 
intangible. For example, several passages could be characterised as Torah 
piety (e.g., the order not to abandon the statutes in 4Q416 2 ii 8-10 or 
to walk according to the commandment in 4Q417 19:4), (15) and there 


(10) Despite the fluidity of the wisdom corpus, the dominance of attributes 
related to a given tradition may assist in determining the primary genre of a text. For 
an application of the prototype theory, see Benjamin G. Wright 111, “Joining the Club: 
A Suggestion about Genre in Early Jewish Texts,” DSD 17 (2010): 289-314. 

(11) See the Hebrew fragments of Proverbs (4Q102-4Q103, 4Q103a), Job 
(4Q99-101), Qoheleth (4Q 109-110), and Ben Sira (2018; 1105 21:11-17; 22:1); 
as well as the Aramaic versions (targums) of Job (40157; 11Q10). 

(12) For introductions to these texts, see, e.g., Daniel J. Harrington, Wisdom 
Texts from Qumran (The Literature of the Dead Sea Scrolls; London: Routledge, 
1996); Kampen, Wisdom Literature. 

(13) Before the publication of most wisdom texts from Qumran, wisdom litera- 
ture was famously defined as a marriage of form and pedagogical content by James 
L. Crenshaw, Old Testament Wisdom: An Introduction (Atlanta: Westminster John 
Knox, 1981), 19. However, the definition is no longer suitable in the light of the 
Qumran finds, as has been argued by John C. Collins, “Wisdom Reconsidered, in 
Light of the Scrolls,” DSD 4 (1997): 265-81, 279-80. 

(14) Armin Lange, “Eine Einleitung in die Weisheitstexte aus Qumran,” in The 
Wisdom Texts from Qumran and the Development of Sapiential Thought (ed. C. Hempel, 
A. Lange and H. Lichtenberger; BETL 159; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2002), 
3-30, 30. 

(15) For related passages, see, e.g., 4Q184 1:15; 402421 13:4; 40426 1 1 2. 
Legal imagery without context is preserved in 1Q27 5:2; 61:2; 70:1; 78:1; 80:3; 
40184 2:2; 5:5; 40299 32:2; 61:2; 70:1; 78:1; 80:3; 40417 6:2; 40418 197:3; 
4Q423 12:1. 
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is the variegated influence of the Pentateuch, including the reuse of 
its themes, figures, and idiom (e.g., the impact of the paradise narra- 
tive on 40416 2 iii 20-iv 5; 4Q423 1-2 i 1-7 or that of the Decalogue 
on 4Q415 2 ii 1; 4Q416 2 iii 15-19). (16) Lange’s observation is thus 
insightful as even references made in passing imply the idea of Torah 
as a divine source of revelation. On the other hand, they alone do not 
mean that Torah is the main topic or theological centre of a text. (17) 

Even though many wisdom texts show interest in Torah, some 
of them make the association between wisdom and Torah more distinct 
by connecting the wise life directly with Torah observance. For exam- 
ple, 4QSapiential-Hymnic Work A (4Q426 1 i 1-2) draws a link between 
knowledge and keeping the commandments, while according to 4QWiles 
of the Wicked Woman (4Q184 1:13-17), folly takes the righteous to the 
wrong path, including the rejection of keeping the commandments and 
the changing of statutes. In 4QWays of Righteousness’, the wise person 
is described as “walking in the ways of God” (4Q421 1 ii 12). (18) This 
phenomenon of identification is even more conspicuous in 4Q185 and 
40525, which will be discussed next. 


The Association of Wisdom and Torah in 4Q185 and 4Q525 


Given the interest of 4Q185 and 4Q525 in Torah, the actual 
Hebrew term תורה‎ surprisingly occurs only once in 4Q525 as a part 
of the designation “Torah of the Most High” עליון)‎ nmn; 2 ii 4), while 
4Q185 does not involve any such references, except for the perhaps 
synonymous “the words of the covena[nt” ;דברי ברי[ת)‎ 3:3). Instead, 


(16) In addition, note, e.g., the influence of certain laws (cf. 4Q416 2 iv 8-10 
and Num 30:6-15; 4Q418 103 ii 6-7 and Lev 19:19; Deut 22:9-11), echoes of the 
creation narrative (4Q303 1:10-11; 4Q305 ii 1-3), other Pentateuchal themes 
(40413 1-2:4; 400417 1 i 14-16 [cf. Ex 32:16]; 40473 2:2-3) and figures (40299 74:2; 
79:6; 106:2; 40302 1 i 7; 184:1; 251:1; 4Q418a 3:3; 40419 1:2, 5; 40423 5:1; 8:2; 
11:2; 40426 12:3), priestly idiom (1Q27 3:2; 6:2-3; 40299 67:3; 69:2; 4Q301 5:2; 
4Q419 1:1-5; 4Q421 12:2), and the mention of the covenant (4Q299 83:4). 

(17) Nor does it necessarily imply that Torah is the only revelation invoked. 
Much scholarly discussion has focused on //4Q/nstruction and 1/4QMysteries, which 
further emphasise the accomplishment of .רז נהיה‎ See, e.g., Grant Macaskill, Revealed 
Wisdom and Inaugurated Eschatology in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity 
(JSJSup 115; Leiden: Brill, 2007). 

(18) The connection is implied in some other texts. Psalm 154 (11Q5 XVIII 12- 
14), though wisdom related, parallels “her voice” (קולה)‎ and “her song” (זמרתה)‎ with 
“their reflection on the Torah of the Most High” בתורת עליון)‎ anmw). See also the 
reference of the War Scroll (1QM X 9-10) to Israel, “learned in law/statute, compre- 
hending in understand[ing” משכילי בינ[ה)‎ pin (ומלומדי‎ , as well as the statement of 
4Qapocryphon of Joshua? (4Q379 18:6): “and by the decree[s] of the Most High you 
have given comprehension” (ובעדו[ת] עליון השכלת)‎ 
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the Torah devotion emerges in an allusive and poetic form, as will be 
seen below. Both texts distinctively employ the feminine, third person 
singular suffix .ה‎ What does this suffix refer to—wisdom, Torah, or 
both? (19) It will be argued that the authors of these texts employed 
the feminine suffix as a pedagogical device, that is, to orient the 
addressee to a certain kind of wisdom and behaviour. 


A. The Evidence of 4QSapiential Admonitions B (40185) 


Manuscript 40185 with its six remaining fragments is badly dam- 
aged, but the major frgs. 1-2 contain material from three columns and 
provide the audience with an admonition to heed wisdom and live 
a wise life. The pedagogical concern of the text is clear, though the 
Hebrew word חכמה‎ is never mentioned in the extant material, and the 
instruction is further embedded within an eschatological frame. (20) 
The present object of study, the feminine suffix ñ, appears in the latter 
half of frgs. 1-2 ii. The internal evidence of 4Q185 has led scholars 
to agree that the suffix refers to wisdom and/or Torah, but the exact 
point of reference remains difficult to define. (21) This complexity 
calls for an evaluation of each case of occurrence before drawing 
overall conclusions on the question. 


(19) The possibility that the suffix would refer to some other feminine noun than 
wisdom or Torah (e.g., (נחלה‎ is unlikely, especially in the light of 4Q525 2 ii 3-4 
which mentions both wisdom (חוכמה)‎ and Torah (roy (תורת‎ within a passage where 
several feminine suffixes appear. 

(20) See, e.g., Kampen, Wisdom Literature, 250-1. For major studies on the 
content of 4Q185, see esp. Hermann Lichtenberger, “Eine weisheitliche Mahnrede 
in den Qumranfunden (4Q185),” in Qumran: Sa piété, sa théologie et son milieu (ed. 
M. Delcor; BETL 46; Paris: Duculot; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1978), 151- 
62; Thomas H. Tobin, “4Q185 and Jewish Wisdom Literature,” in Of Scribes and 
Scrolls: Studies on the Hebrew Bible, Intertestamental Judaism, and Christian Origins. 
Presented to John Strugnell on the Occasion of his Sixtieth Birthday (ed. H. W. Attridge, 
J. J. Collins and T. H. Tobin; College Theology Society Resources in Religion 5; 
Lanham, Md.: University Press of America, 1990), 145-52; Donald J. Verseput, “Wis- 
dom, 4Q185, and the Epistle of James,” JBL 117 (1998): 691-707; Goff, Discerning 
Wisdom, 122-45. 

(21) See Eileen M. Schuller, “Women in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Dead 
Sea Scrolls After Fifty Years: A Comprehensive Assessment (2 vols.; ed. P. W. Flint and 
J. C. VanderKam with the Assistance of A. E. Alvarez; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 2:117- 
44, 2:138; Daniel J. Harrington, “Wisdom Texts,” in Encyclopaedia of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (ed. L. H. Schiffman and J. C. VanderKam; 2 vols.; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2000), 2:976-80, 2:978; Goff, Discerning Wisdom, 132; Marko Marttila 
and Mika S. Pajunen, “Wisdom, Israel, and Other Nations: Perspectives from the 
Hebrew Bible, Deuterocanonical Literature, and the Dead Sea Scrolls,” JAJ (2013): 
2-26, 16-19. 
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First, a macarism is followed by explanations that describe the 
divine gift of “her” in 1-2 ii 8-10: אשרי אדם נתנה לו ... ואל יתהלל[ו]‎ 
,רשעים לאמור לא נתנה לו ולא [...]לישראל‎ “Happy is the person to whom 
she has been given. ... Let not the wicked boast by saying that she 
has not been given to him, nor [...] to Israel.” The feminine suffix ה‎ 
could refer to wisdom in the first instance, but its likely association 
with Israel in the second part of the quotation seems to signal that the 
question is not about any kind of human wisdom. The mention of the 
wicked, which implies a line drawn between the fortunate addressee 
who receives the gift and his/her counterpoint, seems to serve as a 
polemic assertion: the wicked should not claim that wisdom and/or 
Torah is not given to them, because “she” has apparently been given 
to the whole of Israel according to the instruction. (22) 

Despite the fragmentary context, the first extant occurrence of the 
suffix suggests that “she” (wisdom and/or Torah) has a special relation- 
ship to Israel and as such might stand for Torah, the gift of Israel par 
excellence. An implicit identification of wisdom and Torah may be 
presupposed, and it is logical to expect the same kind of interpretation 
with respect to the other occurrences of the suffix, although the nuances 
may vary case by case. 

Further instruction related to the blessed life of the wise is pro- 
vided in 1-2 ii 11-13: ואמר המתיטובה בה ושאנה ב[ה] ל[יר]ושה ימצאה‎ 
ושמחת לבב ... וחסדיו עלמיה‎ ory לד[ע]ת בה יבילה ועמה[ ארך י]מים ורשף‎ 
,ודשעותו על[‎ (23) “He says: ‘When shall there be prosperity in her, and 
security in her?’ To [pos]sess her he has to find her, to ga[in know-] 
ledge of her he has to bear her along. With her [are length of d]ays, 
sparkle of eyes, and joy of heart. ... His mercies are her secrets, and 
his salvations are upon [.” According to the instruction, prosperity and 
security accompany wisdom/Torah, but “she” is first to be found, 
absorbed, and kept consciously by an audience who seeks a blessed 
and harmonious life. The language of finding wisdom, as well as the 
promises of longevity and riches, are typical of Jewish wisdom (esp. 
Prov 3:13-18; 15:30), but the enigmatic statement “His mercies are 
her secrets” seems to associate wisdom/Torah with the gracious deeds 
of God. 


(22) Similarly Marttila and Pajunen, “Wisdom, Israel, and Other Nations,” 18. 

(23) Pajunen has made minor changes to the revised edition after the preliminary 
publication in “4QSapiential Admonitions B (4Q185),” 191-220. In the earlier version, 
ב[ה]‎ (written in the upper part of the line) is not read, ל[יר]ושה‎ is read as ימצאה ,"[...]|שה‎ 
begins with a waw instead of a yod, לד[ע]ת‎ is read as ,לו[...]ת‎ the third letter of יבילה‎ 
is read as a waw, and the duo ארך י]מים‎ is not reconstructed (197). 
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In 1-2 גג‎ 13-15, the section ends with another macarism which 
brings the Torah nuances of the teaching into culmination: O78 אשרי‎ 
p יעשנה ולא ינמל על[יה ... ב]ל[ב] מרמה לא יבקשנה ובחלקות לא יחזיקנה‎ 
כחו ובכל [מא]דו לאין חסד ויורישנה‎ my תתן לאבתיו כן ירשנה[...] ... בכל‎ 
,לצאצאיו‎ (24) “Happy is the person who performs her, and does not 
repay [her with ...], [with] a treacherous [he]ar[t] he does not seek her, 
and with flatteries he does not grasp her. As she was given to his 
fathers, so he in turn inherits her [...] in all the power of his strength, 
and with all his [mig]ht, without lack. And he will give her as an 
inheritance to his descendants.” The language of wisdom and Torah is 
least suggestive here. The reference to performing “her” reveals the 
motif of Torah observance, since the verb ,עשה‎ “to do,” points to the 
pragmatic implications of Torah devotion in the wise life. The previ- 
ously implicit link between wisdom and Torah is confirmed, and the 
aspiration of the audience towards an ideal life is next described as 
sincere and earnest. 

“Her” pursuit is expanded to concern future generations through 
the motif of inheritance in the second part of the quotation. The iden- 
tification is most explicit in the statement that “she” —wisdom and/or 
Torah—is to be inherited, since the verb ,נחל‎ typically used of inheri- 
ting the land, is not exhausted by the wisdom idiom alone: for example, 
Ps 119:111 refers to inheriting the testimonies and Deut 4:5 to the 
commandments which should be observed in the land to be inherited. 
Thus, the underlying idea is that the recipients of 4Q185 play an essen- 
tial role in the transmission of the divine wisdom which has been, and 
is continuously being, revealed in Torah, which was given to the fathers 
in the past. 

In sum, the idiom of frgs. 1-2 ii draws on wisdom literature but 
also has a particular resonance. The remaining material is fragmentary, 
but the Israelite connotations of “her” heighten as the texts proceed 
and culminate in the final macarism concerned with performing and 
inheriting “her” (1-2 ii 13-15). The message of the aforementioned 
passages (1-2 ii 8-10, 11-13, 13-15) is enforced along with such ref- 
erences as the command not to defy the “words of Yhwh” (1-2 ii 3) 
and the portrayal of Jacob and Isaac as exemplary figures (1-2 ii 4), 
which can also be regarded as a part of 4Q185’s Torah piety (else- 
where, note the Exodus in 1-2 i 14-15 and the covenant in 3:3). The 
overall context of the feminine suffixes does not, therefore, favour an 


(24) Pajunen has made two changes to the edition since “4QSapiential Admoni- 
tions B (4Q185),” 191-220. Earlier, he did not reconstruct the word על[יה‎ and marked 
an unidentified ink dot instead of reading and reconstructing ב]ל[ב]‎ (197). 
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attempt to distinguish sharply between the cases where the suffix 
refers to wisdom and those where it refers to Torah. (25) 


B. The Evidence of 4QBeatitudes (4Q525) 


The other object of this study, 4Q525, consists of 50 fragments 
that discuss wisdom and folly and depict the ideal way of life of the 
wise, including the promises of divine protection and blessings against 


Similarly to 4Q185, 402525 makes use of the feminine suffix .ה‎ A hand- 
ful of scholars have commented on the phenomenon and suggested 
that the suffix refers to either wisdom or Torah, or simultaneously to 
both of them, but definite conclusions regarding the point of reference 
have not been drawn. (27) 

The most famous part of 4Q525 is frg. 2 ii with a series of five 
extant macarisms and another poem that builds upon the last maca- 
rism. The focus is on a continuous life with “her,” beginning with the 
second beatitude in 2 ii 1, which proclaims ,אשרי תומכי חוקיה‎ “happy 
are those who hold fast to her statutes.” The language is rather abstract, 
as is typical of poetic literature, but in the light of the following bea- 
titudes and their culmination in 2 ii 3-4 (see more below), the second 
beatitude and its mention of “her” statutes apparently refers to those 


(25) Marttila and Pajunen, “Wisdom, Israel, and Other Nations,” 18, state sim- 
ilarly that “[t]he feminine figure in these beatitudes is best seen as a combination of 
wisdom and Torah.” 

(26) For major studies on the content of 4Q525, see Emile Puech, “40525 et 
les péricopes des beatitudes en Ben Sira et Matthieu,” Revue biblique 98 (1991): 
80-106; idem, “The Collection of Beatitudes in Hebrew and in Greek (40525, 1-4 
and Matt 5, 3-12),” in Early Christianity in Context: Monuments and Documents 
(eds. F. Manns and E. Alliata; Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 1993), 353-68; 
Jacqueline C. R. de Roo, “Is 409525 a Qumran Sectarian Document?” in The Scrolls 
and the Scriptures: Qumran Fifty Years After (ed. S. E. Porter and C. A. Evans; 
JSPSup 26; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 338-67; Elisha Qimron, 
“Improving the Editions of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” Meghillot: Studies in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls 1 (2003): 138-41 (Hebrew; English abstract on p. vi); Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, 
“Lady Folly and her House in Three Qumran Manuscripts: On the Relation between 
40525 15, 5016, and 40184 1,” RevQ 23/91 (2008): 371-81; Elisa Uusimäki, “Use 
of Scripture in 4QBeatitudes: A Torah-Adjustment to Proverbs 1-9,” DSD 20 (2013): 
71-97. 

(27) The official editor Puech, “The Collection of Beatitudes,” 356, suggests that 
the feminine suffix refers to a feminine noun, חכמה‎ or ,תורה‎ “both of which appear in 
the long beatitude at the end of the series as a kind of inclusion.” The possibility of a 
double meaning has been mentioned as well; see Harrington, Wisdom Texts from 
Qumran, 68; Schuller, “Women in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 2:138; Sidnie White 
Crawford, “Lady Wisdom and Dame Folly at Qumran,” DSD 5 (1998): 355-66, 365; 
Harrington, “Wisdom Texts,” 2:978; Goff, Discerning Wisdom, 215. 
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who cling to the statutes of Torah, though what these statutes exactly 
are is never specified. 

The next beatitudes in 2 ii 2-3 continue to employ the feminine 
suffix in the references to rejoicing in “her” (72 (אש[רי] הגלים‎ , see- 
king “her” with pure hands ,(אשרי דורשיה בבור כפים)‎ and not seeking 
“her” with a deceitful heart .(ולוא ישחרנה בלב מרמה)‎ The image of 
seeking “her” can apply to wisdom (e.g., Sir 51:13-14), but it reminds 
one of Torah as well, because the verb דרש‎ in particular is sometimes 
employed in connection with it (e.g., 1QS VI 6; CD VI 7; VII 18). 
The final beatitude in 2 ii 3-4 expands the theme of the preceding 
macarisms and states confidently: ויתהלך‎ vacat השיג חוכמה,‎ DTN אשרי‎ 
בתורת עליון‎ “Happy is the one who attains wisdom, vacat and walks 
in the Torah of the Most High.” In other words, achieving wisdom is 
here considered to be parallel to walking in—that is, observing— 
Torah. 

The cited statement in 2 ii 3-4, which is the most explicit equa- 
tion of wisdom and Torah in all of the Dead Sea Scrolls, opens a new 
section on the idealised life of those who have succeeded in their 
search for wisdom. The content of line 2 ii 6 is specifically notable 
since it describes the wise person who ,בה יהגה תמיד‎ “reflects on her 
continually.” The reflection or contemplation naturally resonates with 
the Torah piety of many other texts (esp. Josh 1:8; Pss 1:2; 119:1; 
154:12-14; Sir 14:20) and enforces the concern for Torah in this 
section. 

Several expressions that are relevant with respect to wisdom and 
Torah appear in the latter part of frg. 5 with depictions of ideal groups 
of people. The statements about “her” are fairly general, as will be 
seen, but the negations in the preceding lines 5:7—8 make the parti- 
cularity of wisdom evident: אל ת]עזובו לז[רים חל[קכמה וגורלכמה לבני‎ 
,נכר כי חכמ[ים‎ “do not a]bandon to str[angers] your [inheritan]ce or 
your lot to foreigners. For wis[e are...” The question is not about any 
kind of human wisdom, but about Israel’s inheritance and lot, which 
are not to be given up to others. (28) Lines 5:9-10 indeed make use 
of both the wisdom tradition and Torah piety as they state: יראי‎ 
,אלוהים יצורו דרכיה ויתהלכו ב[...] חוקיה ובתוכחותיה לוא ימאסו‎ 6 
who fear God keep her ways and walk in [...] her statutes and do not 
reject her chastisements.” The combination of ideas resembles Ben 
Sira’s view of fear as an attitude by which one strives to achieve wis- 
dom through Torah observance (e.g., Sir 1:26; 2:15-16; 19:20, 24; 


(28) See also the comments of Pajunen and Marttila, “Wisdom, Israel, and Other 
Nations,” 21. 
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21:11). The concepts merge when observance is associated with fear- 
ing God and wisdom means observing the Torah. (29) 

Next, wisdom is associated with human qualities such as submis- 
sion, perfection, and meekness. The flawless are described in 5:11: 
,הולכי תמים יטו עולה וביסוריה לוא ימאסו‎ “those who walk in perfection 
turn aside injustice and do not reject her punishments.” In theory, the 
designation “those who walk in perfection” (cf. 11-12:3; 27:4) might 
even allude to halakhic practices of some sort, since the sectarian rule 
texts use similar expressions of law observance, but the case remains 
unclear due to the lost context. (30) In 5:13, furthermore, the clause 
,אוהבי אלוהים יצניעו בה‎ “those who love God walk humbly in her,” links 
Torah observance and an attitude of humility with each other, perhaps 
calling “to submit oneself” to Torah, as suggested by Matthew Goff. (31) 

On the whole, the language of 4Q525 on wisdom and Torah is 
mostly abstract yet filled with particular nuances. In line with this 
general trend, a final remark can be made on the riddling water ima- 
gery of frgs. 21 and 24 ii. Line 21:7 mentions those who have attacked 
“her” source מקורה מקור)‎ 125), perhaps referring to the source of wis- 
dom destroyed by the wicked, (32) but what is the source in question? 
The same idiom that may depict the wise is repeated in lines 24 11 8-9: 
באר “ מען[ין‎ [...]°nw ,וכול‎ “everyone who drinks[...] the well of 
sprling] waters.” The evidence is fragmentary, but an interpretation 
of the water as referring to Torah is supported by the use of the same 
metaphor in other wisdom or otherwise parenetic literature (CD VI 
2-7; Sir 24:25-29; 4Q418 81:1; 103 ii 6). (33) Thus, another claim 
about Torah as the source of wisdom may be made in frg. 24 ii, which 
was located towards or even at the very end of the manuscript. (34) 


(29) Cf. Gerhard von Rad, Wisdom in Israel (trans. J. D. Martin; London: SCM; 
Valley Forge, Pa.: Trinity Press International, 1972), 245. 

(30) The phrase “to walk in perfection” (הלך תמים)‎ occurs in the rule texts 
CD 120-21; II 15; 1QS If 2; HI 9; VII 18, 21; IX 6, 8, 9, 19; 1QSb I 2 (and 4Q-par.). 
For wisdom contexts, see Prov 28:18; 4Q415 2i+1 ii 3; 4Q417 1 i 12; 1 ii 5; see also 
the similar expression used of David in 11Q5 XXVII 3. Moreover, despite the inconclu- 
sive evidence, note the reference to purity in 5:5, perhaps suggesting that 4Q525 might 
have mentioned purity regulations; so, Puech, “4QBéatitudes,” 132-3; John Strugnell, 
“The Smaller Hebrew Wisdom Texts Found at Qumran: Variations, Resemblances, and 
Lines of Development,” in The Wisdom Texts from Qumran, 31-60, 50, 53. 

(31) Goff, Discerning Wisdom, 207-8. 

(32) The idea of wisdom’s source in frg. 21 has been presented by Puech, 
“AQBéatitudes,” 158-9. 

(33) Such an interpretation of the water idiom in frg. 24 ii has been suggested 
by Goff, Discerning Wisdom, 216-7. 

(34) For the placement of frg. 24 in the original scroll, see my material recon- 
struction of 4Q525 in Turning Proverbs towards Torah: 40525 in the Context of Late 
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Reflections on the Torah Discourse of 4Q185 and 4Q525 


The analyses of 4Q185 and 4Q525 suggest that the recurrent fem- 
inine suffix n functions, along with the detected equation of wisdom 
with Torah (esp. 4Q185 1-2 ii 10, 13-14; 4Q525 2 ii 3-4), as a delib- 
erate literary device. The suffix enables multiple interpretations as it 
can refer to both wisdom and Torah, which are feminine concepts in 
their grammatical gender. The equivocal suffix was employed inten- 
tionally: the internal evidence of the texts does not allow for making 
clear distinctions between those cases when the question is about wis- 
dom and those when it is about Torah; rather it points to the imme- 
diate and even inseparable connection between these feminine con- 
cepts. The suffix serves a pedagogical purpose insofar as it seeks to 
change the attitude and conduct of the wise addressee towards Torah 
piety. (35) 

This interpretation of the suffix is particularly true of 4Q525 
with the paradigmatic identification of wisdom and Torah (2 ii 3-4), 
but the Torah-related resonance of 4Q185’s language also grows over 
the course of instruction and eventually culminates in the idiom of 
performing and inheriting “her” (frgs. 1-2 ii 8-15). Manuscript 4Q525 
might also provide more unambiguous evidence for the phenomenon 
simply because it is better preserved than 4Q185. 

It is notable that both 4Q185 and 4Q525 employ the feminine 
suffix ñ in macarisms, because the use of this form is also linked with 
wisdom and Torah themes in Pss 1 and 119 (esp. 1:1; 119:2), which 
form some of the intellectual precedents of these texts. (36) Moreover, 
they have specific didactic resonances with the combination of wis- 
dom, Torah, and inheritance in Deut 4 (esp. 4Q185 1-2 ii 13-15; see 
also 4Q525 5:7-8). The parallels refer to a scriptural trajectory behind 
the teachings: the wisdom and Torah tradition, nascent in texts that 
ended up in the Hebrew canon, continued to flourish in the late Second 
Temple context of 4Q185 and 4Q525, where the study of wisdom had 
come to mean Torah studies. There was no need to distinguish between 


Second Temple Wisdom Literature (Ph.D. diss.; University of Helsinki, 2013), 18-39, 
esp. 37. 

(35) The fact that wisdom’s personification is not very concrete in either 4Q185 
or 4Q525 might suggest that these texts encourage an attachment to wisdom/Torah 
which is primarily emotional. This is notable because the use of the feminine suffix 
carries gender connotations for the assumed male pupil studying the texts. In compar- 
ison with Sir 51 (11Q5 XXT), there is nothing explicit to suggest that the suffix serves 
as a play on the sexual interests of the pupil in 4Q185 and 4Q525. 

(36) The use of the macarism form is meaning-carrying in that it can serve as 
an identity forming tag, “congratulating” and strengthening the self of the audience; 
for further discussion, see Uusimäki, Turning Proverbs towards Torah, 203-7. 
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wisdom and Torah in the conceptual world of the authors; on the 
contrary, they wanted to proclaim Torah to be the source of wisdom. 

However, the Torah discourse of 4Q185 and 4Q525 is mostly 
abstract, as has been discovered. This suggests that there were many 
ways to discuss and show enthusiasm towards the concept of Torah in 
early Judaism, and the ambiguous use of the feminine suffix was one 
of them. (37) This kind of rhetorical game was natural in poetry which 
often makes use of suggestive expression, thus allowing for multiple 
nuances, interpretations, and associations. 

The poetic Torah discourse makes it pertinent to consider what 
the writers of 4Q185 and 4Q525 actually meant by .תורה‎ The Hebrew 
term became often associated with the Pentateuch—particularly with 
its legal portions—in Second Temple Judaism, (38) but does the Torah 
of these late wisdom texts have anything to do with law? The idiom 
of 4Q185 and 4Q525 lacks concreteness, but תורה‎ does not stand for 
any type of instruction here, as is highlighted by the references to 
the past and present inheriting of “her” (4Q185 1-2 ii 11-12, 14-15; 
4Q525 5:7-8). As for legal connotations, George Brooke suggests that 
the Torah-focused instruction of 4Q525 could be characterised as 
“wisdom as a practical application of halakha.” (39) 


(37) As for other ways to discuss Torah, it should be noted that //4Q/nstruction 
neither mentions Torah nor makes this kind of use of the feminine suffix. The editors 
John Strugnell and Daniel J. Harrington, Qumran Cave 4, XXIV: Sapiential Texts, Part 2 
(DJD 34; Oxford: Clarendon, 1999), 27, doubt that the avoidance of mentioning Torah 
would be “merely stylistic and idiosyncratic.” They refer to the possibility of a theolog- 
ical innovation and address the question which group of Jews would manage on “so small 
a rôle for the Torah.” Yet, one should not conclude in haste that Torah was not of inter- 
est for the author(s), as //4Q/nstruction refers to the Pentateuch and uses legal terms, 
to name its major modes of Torah piety (for references, see footnotes 15-16 above). 
In addition, the concept of 7°71 ,רז‎ which is very central in the text, seems to include 
Torah; see Jean-Sébastien Rey, 4O/nstruction: sagesse et eschatologie (STDJ 81; 
Leiden: Brill, 2009), 292, 338. See also Goff, Discerning Wisdom, 28-29. 

(38) As is well-known, תורה‎ was used in an etymological sense of an instruction 
in the early periods of the Israelite religion, while it came to mean the Pentateuch—or 
even the entire legal heritage of Judaism—over the course of time. Such a development 
was affected especially by the less dynamic nature of the Greek rendering vbpoc. See, 
e.g., Joseph Blenkinsopp, Wisdom and Law in the Old Testament: The Ordering of Life 
in Israel and Early Judaism (rev. ed.; The Oxford Bible Series; Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1995), 74; Shemaryahu Talmon, “Torah as a Concept and Vital Princi- 
ple in the Hebrew Bible,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 24 (1979): 279-88. 
Yet the explicitly legal tone of the term does not emerge until the Maccabean revolt, 
as argued by John J. Collins, “The Transformation of the Torah in Second Temple 
Judaism,” JSJ 43 (2012): 455-74. 

(39) George J. Brooke, “Biblical interpretation in the Wisdom Texts from 
Qumran,” in The Wisdom Texts from Qumran and the Development of Sapiential 
Thought, 201-20, 209. 
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The term halakha, which derives from the root ,הלך‎ “to walk,” is 
a fully developed concept only in the later rabbinic literature, where it 
refers to the interpretation of legal passages in order to apply them in 
new situations. (40) However, what Brooke seems to have in mind 
when referring to halakha in the pre-rabbinic period of 4Q525 is the 
purpose of such Torah-oriented wisdom. The aim of teaching is more or 
less the same as that of legal texts. Both types of literature deal essen- 
tially with the question of how to live and offer Torah obedience as 
an answer. Only the styles of response are different: legal texts dis- 
cuss the details of law observance, whereas Torah piety is abstracted 
into the conceptual level in parts of wisdom literature. (41) 

Brooke’s suggestion is incisive in that 4Q525 even makes use of 
the verb הלך‎ with regard to Torah piety (esp. 2 ii 3, 7; 5:5, 9, 11; 
11-12:3; cf. 4Q185 1-2 ii 2, 4), therefore apparently drawing on texts 
such as Ps 1:1. This verb gave name to the concept of halakha later, 
as noted above, but it was used of law observance as early as the late 
Second Temple era (e.g., 1QS I 8; CD VII 4, 7). Clearly, 4Q185 and 
400525 are not concerned with halakha in the later sense of the term, 
but they nonetheless shed some light on the roots of this Jewish con- 
cept, regardless of the dangers related to labelling the Torah-oriented 
ethos of wisdom instruction as halakhic. (42) 

The Torah discourse of 4Q525—like that of 40185 along with its 
reference to “performing her” (1-2 ii 13)—hints at the aspect of law 


(40) See the definition of Larry L. Lyke, “Halakhah,” in Eerdmans Dictionary 
of the Bible (ed. D. N. Freedman and A. C. Myers; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 
2000), 542. 

(41) See Brooke, “Biblical interpretation in the Wisdom Texts from Qumran,” 
209: “In the first place halakhic exegesis is offered through the broad imitation of the 
content of scriptural models in the wisdom books themselves. Here it is a matter of 
seeking wisdom and walking in her ways, as is paramount in the macarisms of 40525. 
The halakha is based in practical advice for everyday living which is the application 
of various of the principles underlying the Torah, rather than the application of indi- 
vidual rulings (mishpatim) or statutes (hugim).” 

(42) The risks are due to the fundamental differences between the modes of 
wisdom and halakhic literature; wisdom texts that promote Torah display no interest 
in the details of Jewish law, whereas the term halakha implies a concern for these. 
More explicit halakhic discussion appears in //4Q/nstruction with a few passages that 
deal with a married woman’s oaths and vows, the rules of mixed species, and the law 
of the firstborn animals. Weights and measures are discussed, but in a non-halakhic 
context. Ways of Righteousness? (4Q421) contains legal material related to entering the 
Temple; Lawrence H. Schiffman, “Halakhic Elements in the Sapiential Texts from Qum- 
ran,” in Sapiential Perspectives: Wisdom Literature in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Proceedings of the Sixth International Symposium of the Orion Center, 20-22 May, 2001 
(ed. J. J. Collins, G. E. Sterling and R. A. Clements; STDJ 51; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 
89-100. 
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observance, but the concept of תורה‎ and the related suffix ה‎ are not 
exhausted by legal connotations. 40185 and 4Q525 do not inform us 
about the development of any particular halakhic trajectories, but 
about the overall importance of Torah in early Jewish pedagogy; the 
central symbol of Second Temple Judaism had made its way into 
education as well. The way in which Torah is understood in these 
texts can be characterised as broad and even somewhat vague, 
although 4Q185 explicitly integrates elements of Genesis and Exodus 
into its Torah discourse (frgs. 1-2 i 14-15; 1-2 ii 4). 

Such an approach to Torah reminds one of the reflections of Carol 
Newsom. She argues that תורה‎ had become an ideological sign in the 
second century B.C.E. and describes it as “socially multiaccentual” 
and as “the site of intersecting accents.” These accents were not merely 
scholarly abstractions but existed in the word itself, since all words 
bear traces of their previous use within them. (43) This characterisation 
of Newsom is highly suitable for the context of 4Q185 and 4Q525: 
the flavour of their תורה‎ is clearly Jewish, but could still continue 
having and even promote the literal meaning of an instruction. The 
different nuances—the etymological and the more particular or even 
legal connotations—were equally at home in late Second Temple wis- 
dom teaching. 


Conclusions 


The association between wisdom and Torah is prominent in 4Q185 
and 4Q525, which exhort the audience to lead a life in which wisdom 
and Torah devotion are intertwined. The use of the feminine, third 
person singular suffix 4, which can refer to both wisdom and Torah, is 
a major literary and pedagogical means used by the authors. The wri- 
ters employed it to point out the essential link between wisdom and 
Torah, which are feminine in their grammatical gender. The concept 
of Torah, as well as the related suffix ñ, were optimal didactic devices 
due to their rich connotations. By the means of wisdom instruction, the 
authors could contribute to the prevalent notion of the divine Torah as 
the instruction of Jews. Recognising the Torah orientation of 4Q185 
and 4Q525 also results in a more nuanced understanding of their aim: 
in the educational programme of these texts, Torah piety could no 
longer be separated from the requirements of the wise life. 


Elisa UUSIMAKI 


(43) Carol A. Newsom, The Self as Symbolic Space: Constructing Identity and 
Community at Qumran (STDJ 52; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 10-11. 


THE GOD OF KNOWLEDGE: 
QUMRAN REFLECTIONS ON DIVINE 
PRESCIENCE BASED ON 1 SAM 2:3* 


Abstract 


The first section of this contribution discusses Michael Segal’s argument 
that the Septuagint and Qumran readings of 1 Sam 2:3 are based on the same 
version which is an emendation of the Masoretic text’s ktiv. The second sec- 
tion discusses four passages that are based on interpretations of 1 Sam 2:3 
(IQS HI 15-16; 40417 1 i 7-9; 1QH* XX 12-14; 40402 4 12 par). These 
passages connect specific connotations to the expression God of knowledge. 
The main point in discussing the passages is to demonstrate that they engage 
in an abstract reflection on the nature of divine prescience. This abstract reflec- 
tion is based on the study of texts: 1 Sam 2:3 and other texts were scrutinized 
in the course of meditations on profound theological questions. 


HE Dead Sea Scrolls abound with language that was borrowed 
from authoritative writings that today are known as the Hebrew 
Bible. Often the adoption of biblical expressions involves a par- 
ticular interpretation that resonates in the newly-created phraseology. (1) 
In other instances, phrases that once implied a specific understanding 
of the biblical text may have developed into technical terminology 


* Thanks are due to Eibert Tigchelaar, Barry Hartog and Valérie Kabergs for 
their helpful comments and suggestions. Any errors in the text are the responsibility 
of the author. 

(1) Cf. Menahem Kister, “A Common Heritage: Biblical Interpretation at Qum- 
ran and its Implications,” in Biblical Perspectives: Early Use and Interpretation of the 
Bible in Light of The Dea Sea Scrolls,” ed. Michael E. Stone and Esther G. Chazon, 
STDJ 28 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 101-11; Kister, “Some Observations on Vocabulary and 
Style in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Diggers at the Well: Proceedings of the Third Inter- 
national Symposium on the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira, ed. Takamitsu 
Muraoka and John F. Elwolde, STDJ 36 (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 137-65. 
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in which biblical echoes are distant. (2) In this contribution the expres- 
sion “God of knowledge” (אל הדעות)‎ will be examined. This striking 
phrase goes back to 1 Sam 2:3. It occurs repeatedly in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls but is not found in other corpora (apart from direct quotations 
of 1 Sam 2:3). (3) The expression is important because it occurs in key 
passages describing the relationship between God and his creation. It 
is my intention to reveal some of its significance by enquiring whether 
“God of knowledge” in the Scrolls implies a particular reading of 
1 Sam 2:3, and if so, what its larger conceptual background is. 
Commentators often note that “God of knowledge” is derived 
from 1 Sam 2:3 without addressing the question whether this implies 
a particular reading of that verse. (4) Jacob Licht, however, suggests 
that in the Serekh and the Hodayot the expression alludes to a specific 
reading of 1 Sam 2:3 as a prooftext in support of the doctrine of pre- 
destination: The God of knowledge knows the deeds of his creatures 
beforehand. (5) But Licht does not spell out the way in which the Serekh 
and the Hodayot interpret 1 Sam 2:3. Approaching the matter from a 
completely different angle, William Brownlee proposes that the Serekh 
understood the divine name in 1 Sam 2:3 as a causative verb (which 
according to him is the historically correct understanding). Hence, the 
clause אל דעות יי‎ was interpreted as “The God of knowledge makes 
things happen,” which the Serekh rephrases as מאל הדעות כול הויה ונהיה‎ 
“from the God of knowledge comes all that is and will be.” (6) This 


(2) For a recent discussion of this problem in relation to the sobriquets in the 
Scrolls, see: Matthew A. Collins, The Use of Sobriquets in the Qumran Dead Sea 
Scrolls (London: T&T Clark, 2009). 

(3) The expression is found in Serekh ha-Yahad: 1005 II 15; Hodayot: 1QH* IX 
28 (Suk. I 26); XX 13 par 4QH (Suk. XII 10); XI 32 (Suk. 3 12); XXII 34 (Suk. 4 15); 
XXV 32-33 (Suk. 7 8-9); Mysteries: 4Q299 35 1; 73 3; Apocryphon of Joshua: 
40379 22 1 6; Musar le-Mevin: 4Q417 1 i 8 par. 40418; 400418 55 5; Words of the 
Luminaries: 4Q504 4 4 par. 4Q506 131-132 9; Songs of the Maskil: 4Q511 48-51 6 
(cf. Elisha Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writings, vol. 2 [Jerusalem: 
Yad Ben-Zvi, 2013], 327). The closely related expression אלוהי דעת‎ occurs in: Songs 
of the Sabbath Sacrifice: 4Q400 2 8; 40401 11 2; 40405 20 ii-22 7, 23 ii 12; and in 
the Songs of the Maskil: 4Q511 18 ii 8. The expression אלוהי דעות‎ occurs in the Songs 
of the Maskil: 4Q510 1 2; 4Q511 1 7-8. 

(4) See e.g. Preben Wernberg-Mgller, The Manual of Discipline, STDJ 1 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1957), 68; Johann Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer: Band II, Anmerkungen 
(Miinchen/Basel: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1960), 67; Michael A. Knibb, The Qumran 
Community (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 97. 

(5) Jacob Licht, The Thanksgiving Scroll: A Scroll from the Wilderness of Judaea 
(Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1957), 62 [Hebrew]; Licht, The Rule Scroll: A Scroll from 
the Wilderness of Judaea. 1QS-1QSa-1QSb (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1965), 90 
[Hebrew]. 

(6) William H. Brownlee, “The Ineffable Name of God,” BASOR 226 (1977): 
40-42. 
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suggestion merits consideration, but remains highly speculative. A 
more convincing argument was put forward by Michael Segal. His 
approach is based on the assumption that the Qumran usage of אל‎ 
הדעות‎ is based on a different version of 1 Sam 2:3 than the one 
reflected in the Masoretic text. (7) 


MT, the LXX Vorlage and Qumran Readings of 1 Sam 2:3 


The different versions of the Song of Hannah (1 Sam 2:1-10) 
as reflected in the Masoretic Text, the Septuagint and 4QSam* have 
received a fair amount of attention. (8) 1 Sam 2:3b represents a special 
difficulty, since not only do the Masoretic and Septuagint versions 
differ, but also within the Masoretic tradition there are two readings 
available: the ktiv and the gere. The ktiv of MT reads: כי אל דעות יי‎ 
,ולא נתכנו עללות‎ while the gere suggests: .ולו נתכנו עללות‎ The Septuagint 
on the other hand reflects a quite different reading: 671 0806 yvOoew@v 
60106 Kai 0666 EtOIMACOV ExiTHSEvLATG adtod, “because the Lord 
is a god of knowledge, and a god who prepares his own ways.” (9) The 
difference is concentrated in the second hemistich which unfortunately 
is lost in 4QSam*. (10) Many scholars have suggested that the Septuagint 
was based on a Hebrew Vorlage which read אל תוכן‎ instead of לא‎ 
.נתכנו‎ In their view the Greek participle étotudCov should render תוכן‎ 


(7) Michael Segal, “1 Samuel 2:3: Text, Exegesis and Theology,” Shnaton 13 
(2002): 83-95. Cf. Kister, “Physical and Metaphysical Measurements Ordained by 
God in the Literature of the Second Temple Period,” in Reworking the Bible: Apoc- 
ryphal and Related Texts at Qumran, ed. Esther G. Chazon, Devorah Dimant and Ruth 
A. Clements, STDJ 18 (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 175 n. 89. Armin Lange (Weisheit und 
Prddestination: Weisheitliche Urordnung und Prädestination in den Textfunden von 
Qumran, STDJ 18 [Leiden: Brill, 1995], 150-1, 225-6) also suggests that אל הדעות‎ in 
Qumran texts derives from 1 Sam 2:3 in a version different from MT and similar to 
the Vorlage of the LXX. But he does not demonstrate how the verse was interpreted. 
Moreover his reconstruction of the last hemistich (אל תוכן עללות)‎ can be improved. See 
below. 

(8) See e.g.: Theodore J. Lewis, “The Textual History of the Song of Hannah: 
1 Samuel 11 1-10,” VT 44 (1994): 18-46; Emanuel Tov, “Different Editions of the Song 
of Hannah and of Its Narrative Framework,” in Tehillah le-Moshe (FS Moshe Green- 
berg), ed. Mordechai Cogan, Barry L. Eichler and Jeffrey H. Tigay (Winona Lake IN: 
Eisenbrauns, 1997), 149-70; Anneli Aejmelaeus, “Hannah’s Psalm in 4QSam®,” in 
Archaeology of the Books of Samuel: The Entangling of the Textual and Literary His- 
tory, ed. Philippe Hugo and Adrian Schenker, VTS 132 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 23- 
37. 

(9) Translation: NETS. 

(10) DJD 17, 31-2, 34. 4QSam? does preserve the first hemistich of 1 Sam 2:30: 
nyt אל‎ ‘>. The last word is damaged but the absence of a ligature following the ayin 
makes waw unlikely. Therefore 4QSam* probably reads דעת‎ in the singular. 
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in the Vorlage. (11) This reconstruction would fit in the context of the 
song either as a reference to God’s “measuring” (i.e. punishing) of the 
arrogant speakers of 1 Sam 2:3a (similar to MT’s gere), or as a state- 
ment on God’s well balanced actions that are described in vv. 4-10 
(similar to LXX). (12) However, Segal has suggested a different and 
more compelling explanation of the variant readings. 

The first question is how to understand the ktiv .ולא נתכנו עללות‎ 
Segal suggests that this phrase is to be compared with the recurrent 
complaint in Ezekiel: אדני‎ 777 Jon לא‎ (“The way of the Lord is not 
according to rule [i.e. not just]”). (13) The relation between the first 
and the second part of 1 Sam 2:3b is then one of contrast: “The Lord 
is a God of Knowledge but [adversative waw] his deeds are not 
according to rule.” How does this accusation fit in the wider context? 
The first part of 1 Sam 2:3 rebukes arrogant speakers אל תרבו תדברו)‎ 
מפיכם‎ PNY גבהה יצא‎ 7723). This sentence would be out of place if no 
arrogant talk is found in the hymn. (14) But it makes perfect sense to 
read the second part of the verse as presumptuous words presented in 
direct speech. These words are introduced by the conjunction .כי‎ (15) 

It is not difficult to imagine why copyists would have had dif- 
ficulties with this sentence. The hymn opens as a song of praise, and 
after a few verses God is accused of injustice. The MT and the LXX 
each represent different strategies to deal with the problem. MT simply 


(11) Henry P. Smith, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary of the Books of 
Samuel, ICC (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1904), 15-16; Frank M. Cross, “A New Qum- 
ran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original Hebrew Underlying the Septuagint,” 
BASOR 132 (1953): 20, 26; Peter K. MacCarter, / Samuel, AB (Garden City NY: Double- 
day, 1980): 67, 69, 72; Lewis, “Song of Hannah,” 22, 30-1; Franck M. Cross et al., 
Qumran Cave 4. XII. 1-2 Samuel, DID 17 (Oxford: Clarendon, 2005), 31. Samuel R. Driver 
(Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of Samuel, 2nd ed. 
[Oxford: Clarendon, 1913], 25) prefers to explain 06066 &roiudLov as a free rendering 
of the MT version. 

(12) Scholars have reconstructed the last word of the sentence differently, as 
either עללות‎ (Smith; Cross 1953; and Lewis) or עללתיו‎ (MacCarter; and Cross et al. 
2005). Smith reconstructs עללות‎ pin אל‎ and translates “a God who weighs men’s 
deeds.” MacCarter on the other hand reconstructs אל תוכן עללותיו‎ and renders “a god 
who balances his actions.” 

(13) Ez 18:25,29; 33:17,20. Segal, “1 Samuel 2:3,” 85. Segal points out 
that 1 Sam 2:3 and the Ezekiel passages share the negation (Xb) the verb (נתכן)‎ and 
very similar objects עללות)‎ and 797). This point was already made by Paolo Sacchi, 
“IQS, HI 15 sgg. e 1 Sam., II, 3,” Rivista degli studi orientali 44 (1969): 4-5. 

(14) Indeed, Brownlee (“Ineffable Name, 44) deletes 1 Sam 2:38 as a later 
addition. 

(15) Segal, “1 Samuel 2:3,” 89. Segal (/bid., 90-91) suggests that the arrogant 
speech continues in vv. 4-5 which give examples of the disruption of social order as 
an accusation against God. Vv. 6-10 form the response in which the accusations are 
refuted and God’s justice is affirmed. 
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indicates that the alef in ולא‎ is to be read as a mater lectionis, which 
changes the sense of the entire verse. The Vorlage of the Septuagint 
however made adaptations in the text. (16) With a minor operation it 
turned לא‎ into .אל‎ Second, it changed the verb into a form that the 
LXX translator rendered as EtouytdCwv. As noted, scholars have pro- 
posed that this form was ,תוכן‎ a gal participle of the same root תכ"ן‎ 
found in MT. But étouòto is hardly an appropriate rendering of תוכן‎ 
It has been suggested that the translator did not know the uncommon 
verb תכ"ן‎ and took it to be a form of the root .כו"ן‎ This root is much 
closer in meaning to 1000ן601‎ and in fact is very often translated by 
that verb in the LXX. (17) But precisely for that reason it is likely that 
the Hebrew Vorlage did not have /00+תכן‎ but rather n5+hifil. An impor- 
tant argument in favour of that reconstruction, is that three Qumran 
texts place the form הכין‎ after the expression .אל הדעות‎ (18) This lends 
considerable support to the assumption that this verb was found in the 
base text from which they adopted .אל הדעות‎ Their base text may have 
contained the same version of 1 Sam 2:3 that the LXX translator found 
in his Vorlage. Segal proposes that this version read: עללותיו‎ pon .ואל‎ 
The copyist encountered a theological problem in his text and adapted 
it according to a familiar form: P3+hifil is used more often to describe 
God’s work of creation. (19) 

Segal’s explanation is preferable to most other approaches since it 
takes into account the theological problem in MT’s ktiv and elucidates 
the different solutions offered by MT’s gere and the LXX Vorlage’s 
textual emendation. Moreover, it explains why several passages in 
the Qumran scrolls immediately relate the verb הכין‎ to the expression 
.אל הדעות‎ Nonetheless, two remarks can be made. First, if the LXX 
has a participle (£toudCov), it is to be expected that its Vorlage also 
had a participle. This implies that אל מכין‎ is preferable to .אל הכין‎ (20) 
It is true that this somewhat weakens the evidence of the three Qumran 
texts that have the perfect form .הכין‎ But it is not unthinkable that 
these texts simply adapted the tense of the verb according to their 
needs. Significantly, 4Q418 55 5-6 has אל הדעות‎ with the infinitive of 
כ+hifil.‎ Second, it is hard to say wether the LXX Vorlage read עללות‎ 
or .עללותיו‎ It is true that LXX renders éxitndebdpata abtod. But it is 


(16) On theological changes in the transmission of the text, see: Tov, Textual 
Criticism of the Hebrew Bible, 3rd ed. (Minneapolis MN: Fortress Press, 2012), 242- 
56. 

(17) Segal, “1 Samuel 2:3,” 92. 

(18) 1QS II 15; 1QH* IX 28; XX 13. Cf. Ibid., 93-4. 

(19) Ibid., 94. Segal gives the following examples: 1732 מכין הרים‎ (Ps 65:7); 
לארץ מטר‎ ponn (Ps 147:8(; בחכמתו‎ ban pon (Jer 10:12; 51:15). 

(20) Strikingly, all examples in the preceding note have a participle. 
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quite possible that the translator added the possessive pronoun for 
clarification. It may be relevant that Codex Alexandrinus reads aùt@®v 
in stead of aùtoò, since this could indicate that this tradition derives 
from a Vorlage that lacks the third person singular suffix. (21) In any 
case, the Hebrew copyist who emended the text did not need to add a 
suffix to ,עללות‎ since in his understanding the unsuffixed word already 
referred to God’s actions. This is potentially significant for the inter- 
pretation of the verse: אל מכין עללות‎ can either be understood as “God 
prepares his own actions,” or as “God prepares the actions of others.” 


Qumran Interpretations of 1 Sam 2:3 


But how did the Qumran texts read 1 Sam 2:3 in the version that 
was available to them? Segal, following Licht, suggests that the texts 
use the biblical verse as support for the doctrine of predestination. (22) 
He adds that אל הדעות‎ is interpreted as the omniscient God who fixed 
(הכין)‎ the deeds and thoughts of human beings before they were cre- 
ated. I want to propose a more dynamic reading that takes into account 
a broader range of material. Rather than using 1 Sam 2:3 as a proof- 
text for an existing doctrine, the Qumran texts are engaged in an inter- 
pretative process, bringing together various sources and creating new 
interpretations and conceptions as they go along. (23) In the present case 
the texts are concerned with a specific theological problem: the notion 
of divine prescience and its implications. What are the consequences 
of the idea that God knows everything before it happens? One of the 
inferences is that all deeds of mankind are fixed from the beginning, 
as Segal notes. But the texts go further than that. Not only the deeds 
of mankind, but the deeds of all creatures are fixed because God knows 
them. In addition, the notion that everything happens the way God 
has planned it leads to the thought that everything happens because 
God has planned it. That is, reality has its origin in the knowledge of 
God. 

In the following I will examine four passages from the Scrolls 
in which the term אל הדעות‎ occurs. I will demonstrate that in each 
of them a particular interpretation of 1 Sam 2:3 can be traced. These 
interpretations are similar but not identical. They display both the 


(21) Rahlfs-Hanhart, Septuaginta (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2006), 
504. 

(22) Segal, “1 Samuel 2:3,” 93-4; cf. Licht, Rule Scroll, 90. 

(23) This approach is partly based on the self-presentation of the yahad as a 
group that was engaged in continuous interpretation and study (midrash) of the Torah 
and other texts (1QS VI 6-8, VIII 12-16). Cf. Steven D. Fraade, “Interpretive Authority 
in the Studying Community at Qumran,” JJS 44 (1993): 46-69. 
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coherence and the variety of different readings of a single biblical 
verse Within the corpus of Qumran texts. (24) 


a. 1QS II 15-16 


מאל הדעות כול הויה ונהייה ולפני היותם pon‏ כול מחשבתם ובהיותם לתעודותם 
כמחשבת כבודו ימלאו פעולתם ואין להשנות 


From the God of knowledge comes everything that is and will be. Before 
they existed He fixed all their plans, and when they come into existence 
according to their appointment, they fulfill their deeds in accordance 
with his glorious plan and nothing can be changed. 


The first part of the quotation states that the God of knowledge 
has established (הכין)‎ the design of every creature. The third person 
plural suffixes all refer back to the expression man ,כול הויה‎ “every- 
thing that is and will be.” This phrase is also the subject of the verb 
,ימלאו‎ which implies that כול הויה ונהיה‎ refers to beings that perform 
actions .(ימלאו פעולתם)‎ Not only human beings are contained in this 
category, but everything that has been created. (25) God has devised 
a plan (מחשבה)‎ for all creatures before they came into existence. (26) 
When they come into existence, they fulfill their deeds (פעולתם)‎ in 
accordance to God’s plan. This implies that each one of them was 
created for a purpose: to fulfill the deeds that were appointed to it. 
The phrase “He fixed all their plans” כול מחשבתם)‎ pon) thus refers 
to the tasks for which a creature was created. It is quite clear how this 
passage builds on 1 Sam 2:3. It paraphrases “a God who establishes 
deeds” עללות)‎ pon (אל‎ as “He fixed all their plans.” That is, God 
assigned tasks to each creature which they fulfill without changing 


(24) The presentation of the quotations is based on the edition of Elisha Qimron, 
The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writings, 2 vols. (Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi, 2010 
and 2013). For the translation of passages from 1QS, 1QH* and the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice I have made use of: Michael A. Knibb, The Qumran Community (Cambrige: 
Cambridge University Press, 1987); Carol Newsom, DJD 40; and Newsom, Angelic 
Liturgy: Song of the Sabbath Sacrifice (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999). I have 
adapted the translations in several instances. 

(25) Lange (Weisheit, 151) suggests that the passage speaks only about human 
beings and that the third person plural suffixes refer back to כול בני איש‎ in III 13. But 
the form היותם‎ which occurs twice in the sentence seems to refer back to man min .כול‎ 
Licht (Rule Scroll, 90) suggests that היותם‎ refers to creatures. 

(26) The word מחשבה‎ refers to mental activity. With reference to human beings 
it can have a negative connotation (cf. Gen 6:5). In Qumran texts it is frequently used 
in reference to God’s thought, either in the sense of his grand plan for creation in gen- 
eral, or as his plan for specific creatures. Cf. Licht, Rule Scroll, 90-1; Lange, Weisheit, 
151-2; Francesco Zanella, “awn,” in TAWO, vol. 1, 1082-92, esp. 1090-1. 
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anything by their own will. (27) But how does this notion relate to the 
expression ?אל הדעות‎ 

The God of knowledge is the omniscient God. He knows which 
deeds creatures will perform even before they existed. By knowing 
what creatures will do, God in fact causes them to perform their deeds, 
because if God knows what they will do, they cannot do anything else. 
In other words: God’s knowledge determines the deeds of creatures. 
But since the tasks of a creature are in fact the only reason for its 
existence in God’s great plan, the creature itself comes into being only 
because God knows that it will fulfill a certain deed. This is men- 
tioned more explicitly in the final hymn of the Serekh (1QS XI 11): 
“In his knowledge everything comes into existence and all that exists 
is established in his thought and without Him it does not happen” 
.(בדעתו נהיה כול וכול הויה במחשבתו יכונו ומבלעדיו לא יעשה)‎ (28) The sen- 
tence is very similar to 1QS III 15-16. The expression man כול הוה‎ 
occurs in a different order: .נהיה כול וכול הויה‎ God's knowledge (דעתו)‎ 
appears instead of the expression “God of knowledge,” but the sense 
remains the same. The wording of 1QS XI 11 is reminiscent of well- 
known sapiential sayings according to which God established the world 
by means of wisdom. A good example is the phrase מכין תבל בחכמתו‎ 
in Jer 10:12 and 51:15. This sapiential language is echoed in the 
phrase .בדעתו נהיה כול‎ (29) However, the words have an entirely different 
meaning. Whereas, the sapiential understanding is that God established 
order in his creation by means of wisdom, the Serekh claims that crea- 
tion itself originates in God’s knowledge. (30) 1 Sam 2:3 is interpreted 
as: the God of knowledge establishes plans for creatures according to 
which they act. By devising these plans, God actually lays the founda- 
tion for the existence of his creatures. 


(27) It uses the term פעולה‎ in stead of .עלילות‎ But עלילות‎ does occur three times 
in the Serekh. 

(28) Scholars have noted the similarity between this sentence and Jn 1:3. Cf. 
Brownlee, “Ineffable Name,” 41; John Ashton, “‘Mystery’ in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Fourth Gospel,” in John, Qumran, and the Dead Sea Scrolls: Sixty Years of 
Discovery and Debate, ed. Mary L. Coloe and Tom Thatcher (Atlanta GA: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2011), 61-63. 

(29) This is evident from a close parallel to 1QS XI 11 that is found in 1QH* IX 
21-22: בחכמת דעתכה הכינותה תעודתם בטרם היותם ועל פי רצונכה נהיה כול ומבלעדיכה לא‎ 
.יעשה‎ The phrase בחכמת דעתכה הכינותה‎ is close in wording to תבל בחכמתו‎ pon in 
Jeremiah. In both cases God’s work of creation is described, be it from a very different 
perspective. Note also the exact parallel to Jeremiah in 11QPsalms* 26 13-14. 

(30) This is another example of the phenomenon that biblical language may acquire 
a totally new meaning when used in a new context. Kister (“Physical and Metaphysical 
Measurements,” 176) notes with respect to terminology of measurement: “In this case, 
as in others, biblical wording may paradoxically conceal the novelty of a concept.” 
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דע מעשיהם בכול דרכיהם ay‏ פקודתם לכול קצי עולם ופקודת עד 
ואז תדע בין טוב לרע כמעשיהם 
כיא אל הדעות סוד אמת וברז נהיה פרש את אושה ומעשיה ... 


Know their deeds in all their ways along with their tasks in all periods 
of eternity and the eternal task. And then you will discern between good 
and evil according to their deeds. 

For the God of knowledge is the foundation of truth. And with the raz 
nihyeh he spread out its base. And its deeds ... 


This quotation belongs to a passage of which the beginning is 
broken. Nevertheless, it is clear that the sage (the mevin) is admon- 
ished to carefully consider creation. The first line of the quotation 
urges him to comprehend the deeds of all creatures. The sage has to 
understand these deeds in relation to the tasks that God appointed to 
his creatures in each period of history. (31) The last line opens with the 
conjunction כ‘‎ followed by the phrase אל הדעות‎ (just as 1 Sam 2:3b). 
It does not use the verb N3+hifil, but it does use terminology that is 
semantically close. The expression סוד אמת‎ can be understood here as 
“foundation of truth.” (32) The notion of God establishing the founda- 
tion of the world is often associated with the root p>. This is the case 
in Prov 3:19 “The Lord founded the world with wisdom, established 
the heavens with understanding” בחכמה יסד ארץ כונן שמים בתבונה)‎ ”), 
as well as in Jer 10:12 and 51:15 תבל בחכמתו)‎ pom). (33) According 
to 1 Sam 2:3 the God of knowledge establishes deeds עללות)‎ pan). 
Musar le-Mevin explains this as: God is himself the foundation of 
truth on which the deeds of truth are based. This is elaborated in the 
following lines which unfortunately are damaged. Despite the lacunae, 
it can be deduced that God spreads out the foundation of truth (אושה)‎ 


(31) Kister, “Wisdom Literature in Qumran,” in The Qumran Scrolls and Their 
World, vol. 1, ed. Kister (Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi, 2009), 308 [Hebrew]. The word 
פקודה‎ in this sentence is often translated as “punishment” or “visitation.” Cf. DJD 34, 
154; Jean-Sébastien Rey, 4Qlnstruction: sagesse et eschatologie, STDJ 81 (Leiden: 
Brill, 209), 285; Matthew J. Goff, 4Q/nstruction (Atlanta GA: SBL, 2013), 139. Eibert 
J.C. Tigchelaar points out (To Increase Learning for the Understanding Ones: Reading 
and Reconstructing the Fragmentary Early Jewish Sapientiel Text 4QInstruction, 
STDJ 44 [Leiden: Brill, 2001], 240-2) that in the current sentence the word more 
likely has the sense of “task.” To support his argument he refers to the close parallel 
in 1QH* V 26-27: .כול מחשביהם לכול קצי עולם ופקודת עד‎ 

(32) Cf. DJD 34, 154, 158. On the term סוד‎ in the Dead Sea Scrolls, see Kister, 
“Some Observations,” 159-65. 

(33) Lange (Weisheit, 62-3) already noted that the sentence כי אל הדעות סוד אמת‎ 
אושה‎ DN וברז נהיה פרש‎ can be understood as a variation on Prov 3:19. 
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and thereby establishes the deeds of truth (mwyn). (34) The latter are 
presumably to be understood as the deeds committed by the righteous, 
but also as the deeds performed by the angels (cf. 4Q418 69 ii 13: 
.(פעלות אמת‎ 

The foundation of truth is spread out by means of the raz nihyeh. 
This expression is central in the thought of Musar le-Mevin and has 
many different sides. At this point it suffices to say that the raz 
nihyeh refers to God’s plan for the world as well as to the mysterious 
force by which this plan is realized. (35) This secret plan is revealed to 
the sages that God has chosen: He has opened their ear through the 
raz nihyeh. (36) Therefore the sages share in God’s mysterious knowl- 
edge. A bit further on in the passage it is stated that: “through correct 
understanding the secrets of his plan become known” בכושר מבינות)‎ 
.(נודעו נסתרי מחשבתו‎ This sentence connects the knowledge of God to 
the human capacity of understanding. Because God has spread out his 
truth by means of the raz nihyeh, it has become available to the sages 
whose ear has been opened. In this passage the God of knowledge is 
presented as the God who communicates his secrets to human beings. (37) 
Moreover, it relates אל הדעות‎ to the deeds of creatures. In the scheme 
of Musar these deeds are divided in two categories: truth and deceit 
ועול)‎ nna). God is himself the foundation of truth: He is the origin of 
deeds of truth. This implies that to a certain extent the deeds of the 
righteous are God’s own deeds. It is ambiguous whether Musar le- 
Mevin understood עללות‎ pon אל‎ as referring to the deeds of creatures 
or to his own actions. 


(34) Strugnell and Harrington (DJD 34, 158) suggest that the third person fem- 
inine suffixes in אושה‎ and מעשיה‎ refer back to .אמת‎ The notion that God establishes 
a foundation for the deeds of man is also found in the Treatise of the Two Spirits: 
והואה ברא רוחות אור וחושכ ועליהון יסד כול מעשה‎ (1QS III 25). 

(35) Kister, “Wisdom Literature and its Relation to Other Genres: From Ben Sira 
to Mysteries,” in Sapientiel Perspectives: Wisdom Literature in Light of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, ed. John J. Collins, Gregory E. Sterling and Ruth A. Clements, STDJ 51 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2004), 31; Elliot R. Wolfson, “Seven Mysteries of Knowledge: Qumran E/soteri- 
cism Recovered,” in The Idea of Biblical Interpretation (FS James L. Kugel), ed. Hindy 
Najman and Judith H. Newman, JSJS 83 (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 179-82. For more 
elaborate discussions of raz nihyeh, see: Daniel J. Harrington, “The Raz Nihyeh in a 
Qumran Wisdom Text,” RevQ 17 (1996): 549-53; Lange, Weisheit, 57-61; Rey, 4QIn- 
struction, 284-92. 

(36) Repeatedly the mevin is told that God “has opened your ear through the 
raz nihyeh” נהיה)‎ ma .(גלה אוזנכה‎ 1026 1 4; 40416 2 iii 18 par 40418 10 a-b 1; 
40418 184 2; 190 2; 40423 5 1-2; 7 6-7 (plausibly reconstructed). Cf. 4Q418 
123 ii 4. 

(37) Cf. Kister, “Wisdom Literature in Qumran,” 308. 
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c. 1OH° XX 12-14 


בתכון נאמנה מפי אל ותעודת הויה והיאה תהיה ואין אפס וזולתה לוא היה ולוא 
יהיה עוד 
כי אל הדעות הכינה ואין אחר אמו 


In an order trustworthy from the mouth of God, of the appointment of 
what is. (38) This is what shall be and there is nothing else. Apart from 
it nothing has existed nor shall yet be. 

For the God of knowledge has established it, and there is none other with 
him. 


The lines preceding this quotation describe the eternal move- 
ments of heavenly bodies in relation to fixed times for prayer. (39) The 
eternal order of the cosmos is established by God. The last part of the 
quotation introduces the God of knowledge. There are several reasons 
for seeing this sentence as an allusion to a specific interpretation of 
1 Sam 2:3. First, the expression אל הדעות‎ is preceded by the con- 
junction ‘>, as in the base text. Second, the verb הכין‎ is used. The 
suffix of the verb refers back to man .תעודת‎ This expression refers 
to the appointment by which God brought into being all that is. It 
refers to the purpose of all creatures and to the law of the universe. (40) 
It closely resembles בהיותם לתעודותם‎ in 1QS 111 16 and can be under- 
stood as the general principle behind the existence of all beings. This 
principle was established by the God of knowledge. Everything that 
exists was brought into being by God’s תעודת הויה‎ and apart from 
that nothing exists. The way in which the passage reads 1 Sam 2:3 
is very similar to 1QS 111 15. It explains עללות‎ pom אל‎ in the sense 
that God brought creatures into being in order to fulfill certain tasks. 
Everything that happens is in accordance with God’s appointment. 
However, the current passage refers in the first place to the deeds 
of the heavenly bodies that were appointed by God, not to the deeds 
of human beings. The God of knowledge knows the actions of 
the heavenly bodies. Their eternal movements are grounded in his 
knowledge. 


(38) For this verse division, see Licht, Thanksgiving Scroll, 174. 

(39) On the relationship between the hymns in 1QH* XX and 1QS X, see 
recently: Jeremy Penner, “Mapping Fixed Prayers from the Dead Sea Scrolls onto 
Second Temple Judaism,” DSD 21 (2014): 39-63, esp. 48-56. 

(40) Licht, Thanksgiving Scroll, 174. Qimron (The Hebrew of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls [Winona Lake IN: Eisenbrauns, 1986], 115) points out that תעודה‎ in the 
Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls derives from the root יע"ד‎ rather than from 719 as in 
Biblical Hebrew. 
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d. Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice nr. 5 (40402 4 12 par MasIk 1 2-3)‏ 
כיא מאלוהי דעת נהיו כול הוי עד ומדעתו ומזמת כבודו היו כול תעודות עולמים 


For from the God of knowledge comes all that exists forever. And from 
his knowledge and his glorious plan have come into existence all eternal 
appointments. 


This passages uses the expression אלוהי דעת‎ instead of .אל הדעות‎ 
The form occurs more often in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice. (41) 
It has been suggested that the Songs use the term אלוהי דעת‎ to distin- 
guish God from angels that are called .אלי דעת‎ Therefore, although the 
form is slightly different אלוהי דעת‎ may be taken as a synonym for אל‎ 
.הדעות‎ The correspondences between this passage and 1QS 111 15 are 
striking and it is most likely that they indicate a literary relationship. 
Possibly, the passage was based on 1QS III 15 and was adapted to suit 
the language of the heavenly hierarchy in the Songs. (42) Another option 
is that the passage was based on an interpretation of 1 Sam 2:3 that 
was similar to the one in 1QS. In that case it applied the phrase אל‎ 
עללות‎ pon to the deeds of eternal beings עד)‎ 1m) and their everlasting 
appointments (תעודות עולמים)‎ . Knowledge seems to play an important 
role in the hierarchical theology and angelology of the Songs of the 
Sabbath Sacrifice. This interesting issue must be left for another occa- 
sion. (43) At this point, one important remark needs to be made. I have 
argued above that the notion of divine prescience led to the conclusion 
that everything that exists originates in God’s knowledge. The current 
passage provides significant support for this argument. It states not 
only that reality proceeds from the God of knowledge, but also explic- 
itly that it proceeds from his knowledge (nyama). (44) This confirms 
that reality does not only originate in the God of knowledge because 
He is the creator. Reality emanates from the God of knowledge because 
he knows. 


(41) 4Q400 2 8; 4Q401 11 2; 4Q405 20 ii-22 7, 23 ii 12. It also occurs once in 
the Songs of the Maskil 4Q511 18 ii 8. Moreover the expression אלוהי דעות‎ occurs 
twice in the Songs of the Maskil: 4Q510 1 2; 4Q511 1 7-8. Carol Newsom (Songs of 
the Sabbath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition [Atlanta GA: Scholars Press, 1985], 160) 
suggests that אלוהי דעת‎ derives from אל דעות‎ in 1 Sam 2:3. 

(42) Cf. Philip S. Alexander, “The Qumran Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice and the 
Celestial Hierarchy of Dionysius the Areopagite: A Comparative Approach,” RevQ 22 
(2006): 349-73. 

(43) On this topic, see: Wolfson, “Seven Mysteries,” 177-213; cf. Alexander, 
“Predestination and Free Will in the Theology of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Divine and 
Human Agency in Paul and His Cultural Environment, ed. John M. Barclay and Simon 
Gathercole (London: T&T Clark, 2006), 41-42. 

(44) Cf. Wolfson, “Seven Mysteries,” 199-200. 
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Conclusion 


In the first section of this paper I discussed Michael Segal’s 
argument that the Septuagint and Qumran readings of 1 Sam 2:3 are 
based on the same version which is an emendation of the Masoretic 
text’s ktiv. Most likely this emendation read: כי אל דעות יי ואל מכין‎ 
.עללות‎ Building on this assumption, I discussed four passages that are 
based on interpretations of 1 Sam 2:3. These passages connect specific 
connotations to the expression God of knowledge. Some of these con- 
notations can be discerned in other passages from the Scrolls as well. (45) 
The main point in discussing the passages was to demonstrate that they 
engage in an abstract reflection on the nature of divine prescience. This 
abstract reflection is based on the study of texts. 1 Sam 2:3 and other 
texts were scrutinized in the course of meditations on profound theo- 
logical questions. This led to new interpretations and conceptions 
which were adopted into a comprehensive system of thought. 

As a final remark, I would like to touch briefly on Brownlee’s 
suggestion that the Qumran interpretation of 1 Sam 2:3b was: “The 
God of knowledge makes things happen.” His argument that the 
divine name was understood as a verb in Qumran does not seem con- 
vincing. However, looking back at the four passages that were dis- 
cussed in this article, one cannot help but notice that each of them 
gives a prominent place to a term with the root .הי"ה‎ The Treatise of 
the Two Spirits speaks of man ;כול הוה‎ Musar le-Mevin of the ;רז :היה‎ 
1QH° XX of the min תעודת‎ ; and the fifth Sabbath Song of the עד‎ vn. 
Is it a coincidence that each of these passages based on an interpretation 
of 1 Sam 2:3 places the root הי"ה‎ in a central place? Or should one, with 
Brownlee, assume a connection with the divine name in the base text 
where the tetragrammaton and the expression אל הדעות‎ are juxtaposed? 


(45) 1QH* IX 28-30 has several elements that could refer to a specific inter- 
pretation of 1 Sam 2:3, but it seems to be more in the background. The phrase ותכן‎ 
פרי שפתים בטרם היותם‎ could allude to an interpretation of עללות‎ pan .אל‎ God estab- 
lishes deeds of proper worship which a human being could never achieve by himself. 
1QH* XXI 32-33 has no clear allusions to 1 Sam 2:3 apart from .אל הדעות‎ On the 
other hand, the notion that without God nothing happens אתה עשיתם ומבלעדיכה לוא)‎ 
כול‎ mm) reminds of 1QS XI 11 and 1QH* XX 13. 1QH* XXII 34 does not clearly 
allude to 1 Sam 2:3. But it does combine אל הדעות‎ with the verb .הכין‎ 40418 55 6-7 has 
אל הדעות‎ and the verb .להכין‎ But it is not clear whether it alludes to a specific interpreta- 
tion of 1 Sam 2:3. Perhaps the broken phrase הוא 355 לנוחלי אמת‎ can be related to God’s 
establishing the deeds of the righteous. 4Q504 4 4 par 4Q506 131-32 9 combines the 
expressions אל הדעות‎ and nawn». This may indicate some nearness to the thoughts 
expressed in 1QS II 15. 1QH* XXV 32-33; 40299 35 1; 73 3; and 4Q379 22 i 6 are 
too fragmentary to say anything about possible allusions to a specific reading of 
1 Sam 2:3. 4Q511 48-51 6, if correctly reconstructed, shows no clear reference to 
1 Sam 2:3 apart from .אל הדעות‎ 
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One need not accept Brownlee’s suggestion that the divine name was 
read as a verb. But it is possible that the texts did give a special sig- 
nificance to the name and that this was reflected in the highly abstract 
היה‎ terminology that they introduced. 

Certainly, this suggestion involves a wide range of complicated 
questions that cannot be addressed here. The purpose of the current 
contribution was to elucidate something of the significance of the 
expression אל הדעות‎ in Qumran texts by looking at the way in which 
these texts interpret 1 Sam 2:3. Its wider significance can only be 
understood against the background of the vast and complicated network 
of terms, biblical allusions and abstract reflections that constitute the 
thought of the Scrolls. 


Arjen BAKKER 


THE PRIEST JOSEPHUS AWAY FROM 
THE TEMPLE: A CHANGED MAN? 


Summary 

Michael Tuval’s recent book, From Jerusalem Priest to Roman Jew 
(Tiibingen, 2013), offers a sweeping reinterpretation of the works of Josephus 
in the context of Diaspora Judaism. Developing approaches initiated by Dan- 
iel R. Schwartz, Tuval understands Josephus to have undergone a dramatic 
change of identity between the composition of his two major histories, from 
being a temple-centred Jerusalem priest to embracing the temple-less values 
of his adoptive Judaean home. This article works through some issues of 
method and considers illustrative texts to test the explanatory hypothesis. It 
sympathetically challenges both Tuval’s portrait of Diaspora Judaism and his 
explanation of Josephus’ works against that background. 


HEN Revue de Qumran invited me to review Michael Tuval’s 

new book on Josephus in his ancient Jewish contexts, (1) 

I set about things in the usual way: analysing the structure 
and components of the argument as well as the interpretations of evi- 
dence on which it rests. My intention was to boil this detail down to 
a review of standard proportions. I found the book so extraordinarily 
comprehensive, however, with its interpretations of Josephus’ whole 
corpus and many other texts besides, along with historical and theo- 
retical propositions, that I thought it best to offer the journal a more 
systematic engagement with the argument, alongside a separate review 
of the normal, compact kind. Since the full essay used Tuval’s propos- 
als to open up questions concerning Diaspora Judaism in relation to 
Judaea and the overall appraisal of Josephus’ corpus, the editors opted 
to publish it as an article. This is that essay. 


(1) Michael Tuval, From Jerusalem Priest to Roman Jew (Wissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 357; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 345 pp. 
ISBN: 978-3-16-152386-1. 
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The book that provides our point of reference is a revised Hebrew 
University dissertation, completed under the supervision of Daniel 
R. Schwartz. Reassuringly, Tuval (hereafter T.) recaps the main lines 
of his argument in several places. His chief aim is to better understand 
his chosen subject via ‘Josephus’ changing perceptions of the Jewish 
religion between his two major historiographical works, Judaean 
War (BJ) and Judaean Antiquities (AJ) —in other words ‘Josephus’ 
own versions of Judaism’ (1). In his view, Josephus “gradually became 
a different person’ between these major works, for ‘his religious views 
and values had undergone dramatic changes’ (3). What changed: 
though Josephus composed BJ in Rome, he wrote as a Jew of the Land 
of Israel, ‘an adherent of the Jerusalem Temple-and-cult priestly ver- 
sion of Judaism’ (8), or ‘mostly still a Palestinian Temple-Judaean’ (27). 
This priestly-aristocratic background had not required the study of 
Torah. Josephus could get by with what he picked up from priestly 
tradition, which taught him what was acceptable and forbidden, and 
the specialist practical knowledge required for sacrifice. Josephus 
composed his later writings, however, from a radically different point 
of view: ‘Now, in the Diaspora context and far away from the ruined 
Temple, the Torah with its laws—“the Mosaic constitution’—became 
for him the only framework, inside and around which the Jews were 
able to consolidate their identity” (19). Josephus had lost interest in 
everything not relevant to Diaspora life, including temple and cult (10, 
275-76). This re-orientation required him to learn Torah, and he did 
so in Rome, between BJ and AJ (283). Hence the paradoxical title of 
T.’s conclusion: ‘The Torah Shall Come Forth from Rome’ (275). 

Attempts at comprehensive interpretations of Josephus’ thirty- 
volume corpus, as distinct from studies of the biblical paraphrase or just 
one work, are rare enough. T.’s argument requires him to go farther. 
To solidify his portrait of Josephus’ movement from one Judaic system 
to another, he must establish those two categories. He challenges the 
common view of a worldwide Judaism anchored in Jerusalem and tem- 
ple until 70, which developed in unison after Jerusalem’s fall with a new 
emphasis on prayer and Torah study. T. contends rather that ‘Judaic 
paradigms’ in the Diaspora must have adapted to temple-less Jewish 
life from the start, with the consequence that 70 could not have greatly 
affected them (6-7). Josephus did not simply move with the times, 
orienting himself to the new realities of post-70 rabbinic Judaism, as 
other scholars had argued. Rather, he replaced his original Land of 
Israel values with the temple-less Judaism long established in his new 
Diaspora home. 

Not everything changed for Josephus, according to T. Throughout 
his corpus Josephus ‘did not tire of emphasizing his priestly origins 
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and status’ (28). It might seem odd that he would continue to cherish 
priesthood, even elevating claims about its inviolability and sacrosanct 
character in his last work, if he had come to marginalise Jerusalem’s 
temple and sacrificial altar. Do priests not require temples and altars? 
T. devotes a final brief chapter (260-74) to exploring possible expla- 
nations of this ongoing attachment to priesthood (without a temple). 
The noble ancestry associated with priesthood, a natural respect for 
priests in Diaspora communities resulting in their leadership roles, 
Judaean priests’ reputation as legal experts (NB: in spite of Josephus’ 
putative ignorance), Josephus’ insinuation of himself into the com- 
pany of Roman senatorial priests, and the exotic allure of Oriental 
priests in Rome might all help to explain his ongoing investment in 
priesthood, T. suggests, while his interest in temple and sacrifice faded 
(cf. 283-85). 

The structure of the book is admirably straightforward. T’s Intro- 
duction (1—28) lays out his aims and claims, floats the essential con- 
trast between Palestinian and Diaspora Judaism, offers ‘introductory 
remarks on methodology’, glances at Josephus’ biography, and gives 
a prospectus of the coming four chapters. The methodological section 
is mainly a call to be critical, with respect to Josephus’ presentation of 
his life story. Though no one would argue with that, T.’s main concern 
is apparently to sideline Josephus’ claims about his precocious knowl- 
edge of the Law from his Jerusalem education. I am not aware of a 
serious scholar who reads Josephus’ description of his ancestry and 
youth uncritically, but: point taken. The part about Josephus’ career 
focuses on his surrender to the Flavians and writing career in Rome. 
This section (21-23) anticipates doubtful claims elaborated by T. in 
Chapter 2 (91-99): that Josephus portrays himself as a committed 
revolutionary until the revelation at Jotapata, that he claims to have 
‘translated’ his Greek BJ from an Aramaic original, (2) and that BJ was 
‘in some way sponsored’ Flavian propaganda (23). T.’s most revealing 
methodological proposals are these: ‘it is possible to assess what was 
important to him [Josephus], and what he considered central to his 
religious worldview, because he continually dwelled on certain sub- 
jects’, and, ‘if ... we do not find these topics in his earlier writing, but 
instead of them find something else, then we are entitled to suppose 
that his views changed over the years’ (19). 

Chapter 1 (‘Doing without the Temple: Paradigms in Judaic Litera- 
ture of the Diaspora’, 29-89) argues the case for ‘coherent Judaic 


(2) See G. Hata, “Is the Greek Version of Josephus’ ‘Jewish War’ a Translation 
or a Rewriting of the First Version?” JOR 66 (1975-76): 89-108; cf. T. Rajak, Jose- 
phus: The Historian and his Society (London: Duckworth, 1983), 176-78. 
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religious systems of belief and practice that did not require a focus on 
the Temple and its sacrificial cult’ (33). T. acknowledges inspiration 
from Jack Lightstone’s Commerce of the Sacred (1984) and an unpub- 
lished Melbourne dissertation by M. R. Martin on Philo (2000), both 
of which argue that Diaspora Judaism(s), anchored in synagogue life 
(Lightstone: with holy men, tombs, and Torah scrolls as sites of divine 
mediation), was doing fine without reference to the temple. T. surveys 
a wide range of expatriate texts to shore up this picture. The texts are: 
fragmentary Hellenistic-Jewish authors, Joseph and Aseneth, the 
Prayer of Joseph, 2 Enoch, synagogal prayers (reconstituted from the 
Christian Apostolic Constitutions), the Wisdom of Solomon, 2 through 
4 Maccabees, the Testaments of Job and Abraham, Pseudo-Phocylides, 
Sib. Or. 1-5, Stephens speech in Acts 7, and Philo of Alexandria’s 
large corpus of more than forty works. Of often uncertain provenance, 
these texts were apparently composed over half a millennium or more. 
He does not argue that they shared a single Judaic system, but rather 
that their varied systems did not need the temple, some emphatically. 
T. acknowledges that three significant texts (Letter of Aristaeas and 
Sib. Or. 3 and 5) foreground the temple, but tries to explain them in 
ways that do not undermine his thesis. 

Chapter 2 (‘Temple, Cult, Sins, and Bible in the Judaean War’, 
90-128) takes up ‘Josephus’ religious outlooks as can be reconstructed 
from BJ’ (90). The verb is telling because this will not be a simple 
interpretation of BJ. In the Introduction T. says that he seeks ‘the raw 
material for comparison and analysis’ that Josephus’ works provide (19). 
Considering the aims, structures, and themes of BJ well canvassed by 
others, without explaining his views on these matters he quickly iso- 
lates three issues: the work’s interest in temple and cult, Josephus’ 
critique of the revolutionaries and its basis, and Josephus’ knowledge 
(or not) of biblical texts and traditions. The first two complement each 
other, allegedly showing Josephus to be dependent on priestly tradi- 
tion for both his positive values and his judgements about the rebels. 
With the third issue, T. seeks to confirm that Josephus could not have 
known the Bible very well when he composed BJ. 

Under ‘Context, Features, and Aims’, T. frames that discussion 
(see below) by characterising BJ’s plot, theme, and purpose, elaborating 
points made in the introduction. Purpose: ‘It would be quite naive, I 
think, to suppose that they [Vespasian and Titus] did not realize the 
potential of using a gifted Judean general and former enemy ... for pro- 
ducing a piece of literature describing their manifold virtues. ...’ (94). 
The work itself bears out this deductive reasoning: “They [the Flavians 
of BJ] are the embodiments of every kind of conceivable virtue that 
has ever existed under the sun’ (95). Plot: Josephus fought sincerely 
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and vigorously before the revelation at Jotapata (96). Theme: Josephus 
has an explanation ‘as simple as it is brilliant’ for the Judaean revolt. 
Namely, appalling Roman governors were confronted by ‘groups of 
tyrannical Jewish bandits’ (97). 

Chapter 3 (‘The Law Triumphant: Judaism in the Antiquities’, 
129-259) is by far the longest and the core of the investigation. T.’s 
Conclusion to the book reflects: ‘In contrast to my treatment of BJ, 
which I analyzed topically, here I preferred to follow the sequence of 
Josephus’ composition’ (280). He nowhere explains why he changed 
method from one work to the next, or why doing so should not com- 
promise his results. This chapter, in any case, grounds itself in an inter- 
pretation of the magnum opus. Twenty-two opening pages excavate 
the preface, structure, sources, purposes, context, audience, and themes 
of the work, with attention to recent scholarship on Josephus’ inten- 
tions, before a sequential treatment of each main section: the biblical 
paraphrase (broken into many subsections), Josephus’ rewriting of 
1 Maccabees, the Hasmoneans, Roman rule, Herod the Wicked, 
Archelaus and the ‘sects’, Pilate, Gaius Caligula and Claudius, Jewish 
scoundrels, Herod’s descendants, Jewish chieftains in Babylonia, 
Agrippa I, the conversion of Adiabene, ‘turbulent times’ to the eve of 
war, and the high-priestly succession. 

The argumentative lynchpin of Chapter 3, complementing Chap- 
ter 2’s claim that in BJ Josephus knew temple and cult but not Bible, 
is that in AJ he largely forgot about temple and cult while devoting 
his attention to the Law as constitution. Most revealing of this new 
viewpoint for T. are his comparisons of selected passages in AJ with 
their sources, whether the Bible, Z Maccabees, or BJ. These should 
demonstrate that Josephus often supplies the language of Law and uses 
it as a criterion of evaluation where such language is lacking in the 
source, or indeed where the earlier text had featured the temple instead. 
This chapter thus allows T. to work out his picture of Josephus’ brand 
of Diaspora Judaism. It is not a matter of Torah alone, however: Jose- 
phus’ new outlook is grounded in a new philosophical and universal 
concept of Torah as valid for all nations (e.g., preface, Abraham, Moses, 
Solomon, Adiabene). This angle gives the work a sort of missionary 
flavour as well as eschatological overtones that look forward to the 
‘world-wide triumph of Judaism’ (e.g., Balaam, Daniel: 188-90( 

I have already mentioned Chapter 4, which seeks to explain Jose- 
phus’ clinging to a priestly identity (‘A Jewish Priest in Rome’, 260- 
74). Back matter includes a full bibliography with indices to ancient 
sources, modern authors, and subjects (helpfully hierarchical). Along 
with the clarity of T.’s argument, these features make the study easy 
to understand and to navigate. 
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The Conclusion (275-88) includes two important features, beyond 
the chapter summary and a closing reflection on Josephus’ impressive 
literary efforts. First is a corollary for scholarship. T.’s analysis should 
‘spell a death sentence both to harmonizing approaches to the study of 
Josephus’ corpus, and to its author as a marginal source for the study 
of ancient Jewish religion’. He dilates on the need for ‘diachronic’ 
study of Josephus’ works, a project he considers in its infancy (286). 
More surprisingly, and refreshingly, T. closes with the reflection that 
he could be wrong. He even suggests why (287): 


although I ascribed most of the changes in Josephus’ presentation of 
various aspects of Judaism to the transformation of his own views, I am 
aware that many of them might have been inspired by his ‘politics of 
writing.’ ... I suppose that he was able to manipulate narratives in order 
to suit his purposes and contexts to a greater degree than I allowed. This 
study has demonstrated that he dwelled on and emphasized certain 
things in one of his works, then marginalized them and began to elevate 
others in his later composition. 


I do not recall seeing such humble self-evaluation in the penulti- 
mate words of a study, and it is a welcome entry-point for dialogue. 
To what extent, indeed, does a difference of content and emphasis in 
literary compositions betray a radical change in Josephus’ religious 
outlook? 

First, a fundamental question: To what problem is T.’s study the 
solution, or a better solution than others? Scholarship normally 
advances through the investigation of stated problems. The formulation 
of a problem governs our selection and interpretation of relevant evi- 
dence, our choice and definition of categories, our criteria for making 
judgements, and our determination of relevant scholarship with which 
to interact. T.’s Introduction does not, however, methodically explore 
these issues. Instead, T. introduces his leading ideas immediately (1-3), 
as his position, view, belief, supposition, claim, demonstration, and 
suggestion. The reader can only proceed from this proposed synthesis, 
log further indications of it (without knowing what other scholarship 
may be germane, what it had said, or where it is being challenged), 
what methods should be preferred in addressing the unstated problem, 
and so where exactly the new study makes its contribution. 

At least three possible problems come to mind as possible drivers 
of this study. They overlap in content, but each would suggest a dif- 
ferent method, language, and history of scholarship. 

1. ‘What was Josephus’ (religious) outlook or world-view?’ A 
logical subset would be the open question: “Did that outlook and/or 
values change from BJ to AJ?’ If that were the problem, however, I 
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imagine that the study would look different. T. would have explained 
the vexing issues, through a review of the most representative studies. 
What are the salient questions that scholars have explored and differed 
about: distinguishing Josephus’ views from those of his sources; 
exploring his possibly changing religious affiliations (e.g., How to 
explain his sympathy for Essenes? Does priesthood imply a world- 
view? Was he a Pharisee, or did he insinuate that he was?); the 
historiography of his major works (similar or changing?); biograph- 
ical explanations of perceived changes from earlier to later works; 
sociological accounts of the constraints on his discourse and action; 
compositional-rhetorical treatments of Josephus’ expressed themes? 
If the problem were Josephus’ outlook, and if it were an open question 
whether that outlook changed over time, a fundamental issue would be 
methodological: Granted his literary programmes and use of sources 
and rhetorical environment, can we dig through to Josephus’ underly- 
ing values and, if so, how? T. does not formulate these as his problem. 
Nor does he survey relevant scholarship or isolate cruces of substance 
or method. He seems to assume that Josephus’ religious outlook did 
dramatically change, and that such changes can be documented. It 
remains only to show how. 

2. T. early programmatic remarks about ‘Judaic systems’, ‘Judaic 
paradigms’, and ‘coherent Judaic religious systems of belief and prac- 
tice’ (6-7, 25, 33) hint at a different kind of question. Lightstone’s 
Commerce of the Sacred (1984) was an exercise in social anthropology 
and history of religions. It eschewed internal or subject discourse in 
favour of data of use to the analyst (Lightstone, 1-5). When T. speaks 
of ‘raw material for comparison and analysis’ (19) and acknowledges 
inspiration from Lightstone, he seems to suggest that his inquiry 
might be sociological as well. But we soon see contrary indications. 
In Chapters 1 and 2, T. is after the personal Judaic systems of various 
Diaspora writers, detectable in selected literary remarks, and of Jose- 
phus in BJ. (3) This seems rather different from the sort of social system 
that Lightstone finds in the Diaspora resort to holy men, tombs, and 
numinous Torah scrolls as communal mediators of divine presence. (4) 
Chapter 3, by contrast, explores Josephus’ literary themes and purposes 
in some detail—as the expression of his changed Judaic system. 


(3) P. 19 (my emphasis): ‘it is possible to assess what was important to him, and 
what he considered central to his religious worldview, because he continually dwelled 
on certain subjects, issues, and paradigms.’ 

(4) T. acknowledges differences of interest and assumption from Lightstone 
(37-38), but this sharpens the methodological problem: What does it mean to discover 
“Judaic paradigms ... from the close reading of Diaspora compositions’ (25), and how 
is this project related to Lightstone’s (6, 11, 37)? 
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3. T’s research problem might have been, finally: How should we 
explain the differences between BJ 1-2 and AJ 13-20 (and Vita) in 
their extensive overlapping material? Unlike # 1, this problem would 
have begun with the textual fact that BJ and AJ/V narrate stories of 
the Hasmoneans, Herod and the Herodians, Roman governance, and 
Josephus’ career in different and often contradictory ways. This is an 
old, intriguing, and well-known problem in Josephus scholarship. In 
principle it could be resolved on a number of levels: source-based, 
ideological-political-religious, biographical, literary-rhetorical, or some 
combination. One would need to discuss the best methods in light of 
what has been done before. Arguably the three most important, system- 
atic contributions are Laqueur 1920, Cohen 1979, and Krieger 1994. 
But T. does not interact with the first or third, or indeed configure the 
BJ // AJ+V parallels as his problem. The Vita, important as a test case 
for that problem, is not discussed. He mentions Cohen from time to 
time on specific points, without defining the problem that Cohen for- 
mulated or his solution. 

I do not mean to suggest that T. ignores other scholarship. Chap- 
ters 1, 2, and 3 include lists of significant works on, respectively, 
Diaspora Judaism, BJ, and AJ. My point is that T. does not define an 
overall problem or scholarship relevant to it, a procedure that would 
have been helpful for clarifying his contribution. When T. does list 
relevant studies in each chapter, he uses them quite differently: for the 
Diaspora, identifying two that argue (differently) for a temple-less 
Diaspora; for BJ, not really interacting with the footnoted list (91-92 
n. 4); for AJ alone, exploring in some detail scholarly contributions 
on the work’s themes and structures. 

This returns us to T.’s Conclusion. In the absence of a motivating 
problem, where does he see his primary contribution? He finds it 
mainly in the demonstration that BJ and AJ differ in subject matter, 
which he takes to reflect a ‘transformation’ in Josephus’ ‘religious 
profile’ or ‘understanding of Judaism’ (280, 283), though we have 
noted his final expression of doubt about method (287). I respectfully 
suggest that if that closing question about method had been formulated 
as the initial research problem and been methodically pursued, the 
contribution of this admirable study would have been more secure. 
T.’s hope to have established a biographical-diachronic approach 
illustrates the problem. It implies that uncritical homogenisation of 
Josephus’ works is otherwise the norm. But how could the diachronic 
approach be still in its infancy if (as is the case) it dominated the field 
for much of the twentieth century, (5) before a reaction began in the 


(5) E.g., R. Laqueur, Der jüdische Historiker Flavius Josephus: ein biographi- 
scher Versuch auf neuer quellenkritischer Grundlage (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
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1970s (encouraged by the Josephus Concordance), (6) and given that 
two of T.’s beacons (Cohen and S. Schwartz) are themselves decades- 
old stalwarts of that diachronic approach? 

We need to be clear about what is at stake. No competent 
scholar doubts that BJ and AJ are different works with distinctive 
scopes, subjects, and themes, as Josephus already said (e.g., AJ 1.1-7; 
Apion 1.50-55), or that AJ and V retell stories from BJ in strikingly 
different ways. Those are observations based on the evidence before 
our eyes. Scholars who have seriously investigated this problem 
—i.e., those not content to label Josephus a rotten liar—have explained 
the differences as a function of different literary purposes, perhaps 
connected with changing personal-political allegiances (e.g., Laqueur, 
Cohen, S. Schwartz, Krieger). The problem for T.’s argument, acknowl- 
edged in his closing words, is why we should regard these changes 
as revelatory of a personal transformation in Josephus’ values, and 
even indicative of a brand new education. What would this hypoth- 
esis explain that is not explained by the fact that he wrote different 
works? This brings us to the content of T.’s main chapters. Before 


Buchgesellschaft, 1970 [1920]); H. Rasp, ‘Flavius Josephus und die jiidischen Religi- 
onsparteien’, ZNW 23 (1924): 27-47; M. Smith, ‘Palestinian Judaism in the First Cen- 
tury’, in /srael: Its Role in Civilization (ed. M. Davis; New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956), 67-81; H. St.-J. Thackeray, Josephus: the Man and the Historian (New York: 
Ktav, 1967 [1929]), accepting Laqueur’s account of ‘this severance of Roman ties and 
adoption of another and more patriotic theme’, yet denying that this implies ‘any 
abrupt change of attitude’ (52); J. Neusner, From Politics to Piety: The Emergence 
of Pharisaic Judaism (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1973); D. Goodblatt, ‘The 
Origins of Roman Recognition of the Palestinian Patriarchate’, Studies in the History 
of the Jewish People in the Land of Israel 4 (1978), 99 [Hebrew]; I. L. Levine, ‘On 
the Political Involvement of the Pharisees under Herod and the Procurators’, Cathedra 
8 (1978), 12-28 [Hebrew]; S. J. D. Cohen, Josephus in Galilee and Rome, 237-74; 
H. W. Attridge, ‘Josephus and his Works’, in M. E. Stone (ed.), Jewish Writings of the 
Second Temple Period (CRINT 2:3; Assen: Van Gorcum; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1984), 226-27 (a mild statement of the shift toward rabbinic interests); S. Schwartz, 
Josephus and Judaean Politics (Leiden: Brill, 1990)—perhaps the most complex 
account of the shift; K.-S. Krieger, Geschichtsschreibung als Apologetik bei Flavius 
Josephus (Tiibingen: Francke, 1994); D. R. Schwartz, Reading the First Century: On 
Reading Josephus and Studying Jewish History of the First Century (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2013). 

(6) H. Schreckenberg, Rezeptionsgeschichtliche und textkritische Untersuchun- 
gen zu Flavius Josephus (Leiden: Brill, 1977), 173: ‘Nicht das unwichtigste Ergebnis 
... ist eine neue Einsicht in die sprachlich-stilistische Einheit der Werke des Josephus, 
die verschiedentlich bezweifelt wurde’; P. Bilde, Flavius Josephus between Jerusalem 
and Rome (Sheffield: JSOT, 1988), 61-122, with 121-22 on Apion as the unifying key 
to Josephus’ corpus, over against diachronic assumptions; S. Mason, Josephus on the 
Pharisees (Leiden: Brill, 1991), esp. 376-83; T. Rajak, ‘The Against Apion and Con- 
tinuities in Josephus’ Political Thought’, in Understanding Josephus (ed. S. Mason; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), 222-46, esp. 224-25 on the debate. 
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considering that, I would note three other difficulties caused by the 
absence of a stated research problem. 

First is the logical flatness suggested above: the difficulty of 
distinguishing an assumption from the position or conclusion of an 
investigation. T. says early on that the Diaspora’s need for temple-less 
Judaism was an obvious necessity, given its physical distance from 
the temple. ‘I suppose they had no other choice’ but to develop other 
Jewish means of worship (7). The temple could not have had much of 
a practical function in their lives, and if it had no practical function 
then it could not have had much significance (34). Again, ‘in my view, 
it would be unnatural to expect ancient Diaspora Jews to see the Jeru- 
salem Temple, its sacrificial cult, and its priests as the axis of their 
religious systems’ (87. Emphasis mine). Disconcertingly, then, T. con- 
cludes his review of Diaspora literature (Chapter 1), which seeks to 
demonstrate such assumptions, by saying that he has ‘suggested that 
the Jews of the Diaspora, who spent most of their lives without the 
possibility of access to the Temple, had to develop alternatives to 
Temple-centered views. ...° (87, emphasis mine). If we suppose ab ini- 
tio that the Diaspora must have lived without significant investment in 
the temple, is that a deduction, an assumption, or a suggestion? And 
what does an inductive survey of sources contribute to a crucial point 
that has already been assumed as necessary? 

If the flattened structure of the presentation makes it difficult to 
distinguish assumption from conclusion, second, it also tends to protect 
that core assumption (or deduction) from scrutiny. Chapter 1 cites Mar- 
tin for the position declared in the Introduction: ‘the realities of their 
[Diaspora Jews’] situation were such that, in all likelihood, very few of 
these Jews ever had the opportunity to see the Temple’; this forced them 
to make synagogue the focus of their ‘religious life and experience”; 
therefore, the temple’s value was at best ‘notional’. (7) The question 
of the temple’s meaning seems here to be smuggled in with the lug- 
gage of physical distance: if they were far away (a fact), the temple 
could not have been important. But does the maxim ‘Out of sight, out 
of mind’ hold for such important relationships? Is it unthinkable that 
children of Sikh immigrant families in Toronto might consider the 
Golden Temple of Amritsar (Harmandir Sahib) central to their iden- 
tity, even if it is not part of their daily reality; that Muslims worldwide 


(7) My emphasis. T. quotes from M. J. Martin, ‘The School of Virtue and the 
Tent of Zion: An Investigation into the Relationship between the Institutions of the 
Graeco-Roman Diaspora Synagogue and the Jerusalem Temple in Late Second Temple 
Judaism. Philo of Alexandria: A Case Study’, (Ph.D. diss., University of Melbourne, 
2000). 
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might keep distant Mecca constantly in mind; that Jews in America 
might consider Israel important to their identity? 

Third, because T. does not present his work as an inquiry into a 
problem, he does not define some basic categories: Judaic systems, 
Judaisms, religion or religious systems, Diaspora, or Land of Israel 
(1-3). He presents these as though their meanings were obvious. Since 
he does not define them, however, and they do not reflect ancient 
Greek, Latin, or Hebrew equivalents, how can we know what they 
mean? They are crucial to T.’s argument, however, for he holds that 
because Diaspora Jews had no easy or regular access to the temple, 
they produced other kinds of Judaism. 

But how far from the temple did one need to be for it to lose its 
centrality? Given ancient constraints on travel the answer must be: 
not very far. Though we now reach Galilee from Jerusalem within 
three hours, that trip took the ancients several days: three if they were 
willing to hazard Samaria, perhaps six if they opted for the Jordan 
Valley route (cf. V 269). Even Judaeans living in coastal cities such as 
Caesarea faced two or three days’ travel, by foot, to Jerusalem. Where 
is the ‘Land of Israel’, by this criterion of temple as daily reality, and 
where does Diaspora begin? From Alexandria, the main centre of sur- 
viving ‘Diaspora’ literature, the 250 nautical miles to the coast west 
of Jerusalem could be covered in under three days, with favourable 
winds (4 knots making 96 nmi per day). Was that five-day trip from 
Alexandria, including two days’ land travel, qualitatively different 
from the journey from Galilee? It seems that Jerusalem and its temple 
would have been as practically remote for Judaeans in Gerasa, Gadara, 
Scythopolis, Gaza, Ascalon, Caesarea, Sepphoris, or Tiberias as for 
those in northern Egypt. In all these cases, Judaeans were living in 
poleis with laws, customs, and cult very different from their own. 
Would they not all, by T.’s criteria, have needed to find temple-less 
forms of communal worship? If so, how should we understand the 
difference between Diaspora and Land of Israel in their relationships 
to the temple? 

How these reflections bear on Josephus’ two works is another 
issue. Leaving aside his lengthy absence in the mid-60s (V 13-16), 
Josephus had only been back in Jerusalem for perhaps a couple of 
years before he departed for Galilee in late 66. He would never again 
step inside Jerusalem’s walls while the temple stood. Was he not then, 
from 66 onward, becoming a ‘Diaspora Jew’? Is it, then, plausible 
to see him as a Land of Israel Jew from 66 until 79, when he com- 
pleted BJ, but rather suddenly adopting Diaspora values in the early 80s 
before beginning AJ? T. credits Josephus with serious biblical exper- 
tise as he wrote AJ. But if Josephus finished A/’s twenty volumes in 
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93 CE (20.267), he must have begun researching and writing much 
earlier. Even if we dismiss his claims about flagging energy and long 
delays (AJ 1.7) and imagine him sustaining a rate of two volumes per 
year, he must have begun around 82/83. (He says that he began the 
larger subject around the same time as BJ but postponed it, below.) 
How could he have acquired such an excellent education in the Law 
and exegesis in ca. 80-82? T. stresses the lack of ‘hard evidence’ for 
‘a typical rabbinic beth-midrash’ in Jerusalem (17-18, 116-18). He 
later concedes also the lack of evidence for Jewish education in Rome 
as well, but this no longer seems to be a problem: Josephus was intel- 
ligent and diligent enough to have studied on his own (152-53). But 
did Josephus only become intelligent and diligent in Rome, aged 45? 
T.’s picture is not without problems, if we think about it in concrete 
historical terms. 

We turn now to the main chapters, beginning with T.’s case for 
Diaspora Judaic systems (Chapter 1). 

Diodorus Siculus prefaced his first-century BCE account of 
Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem with a polis biography (40.3). Rhetoric 
prescribed such a method for appraising both individuals and nations: 
origins and formative experiences went a long way toward explaining 
character. Moses’ prescriptions for the world-famous temple with its 
rites and ceremonies, in Diodorus, throw light on Judaean identity in 
general. The fifth book of Tacitus’ Histories takes a similar tack, intro- 
ducing Jerusalem’s fall by describing the city’s origins, laws, and cus- 
toms (5.2). The senator, though writing a generation after 70, under- 
stands Judaeans everywhere to have been vitally connected with their 
destroyed home city and its temple. He castigates ‘the worst element 
[of other nations] that, despising their own ancestral devotions, used to 
take their contributions and dues over there, by which means the wealth 
of the Judaeans was much enlarged” (5.5)—apparently a reference to 
the annual contributions of Judaeans abroad to their temple. This trans- 
fer of funds by provincial subjects was notorious because it was in 
principle at odds with Rome’s fiscal control. Cicero’s defence of a gov- 
ernor of Asia who had seized gold destined for Jerusalem turns on this 
question (Flac. 66-69). Incidentally, Cicero mentions a large crowd of 
Judaeans in Rome who are much exercised about it (66). Julius Caesar 
and Augustus would exempt the Judaeans from the ban on such trans- 
fers, in gratitude for Jerusalem’s friendly support (AJ 16.171). Philo 
later describes the eagerness with which the funds for Jerusalem were 
collected in various poleis (Spec. 1.176), and Josephus describes prepa- 
rations undertaken by Judaeans in the Parthian world (AJ 18.311-13). 
None of this obviously suggests that Judaeans abroad put the temple 
out of mind, or considered it irrelevant to their identity. 
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These outsiders’ impressions about the bond between Judaeans 
and Jerusalem with its famed temple were balanced by their convic- 
tion that no other polis belonged to them. No matter how well they 
accommodated themselves elsewhere, they remained vulnerable to 
upheavals that could result in violent hostility or exclusion, even in 
Alexandria, Antioch, or Rome. That is the reason behind the edicts of 
Josephus’ AJ 14 and 16, which grant Judaeans exemptions from the 
laws and customs of the poleis in which they reside. It is the reason 
behind the section in Claudius’ letter to the Alexandrians (41 CE) that 
enjoins Judaeans to be content with the benefits they enjoy in a polis 
not theirs. It is the reason behind Nero’s fateful rejection of Judaean 
claims to Caesarea: no, it will keep its Graeco-Roman character and 
Judaeans will remain tolerated resident aliens (War 2.284). And it is 
reflected in Titus’ reported answer to the Antiochenes, when they 
plead with him for the expulsion of their Judaean minority after Jeru- 
salem’s fall. Titus replies: ‘But their own patris, into which it would 
have been proper to deport them, seeing that they are Judaeans, has 
been destroyed (GAA | ye natpis adtov, sig Tv éxPadsiv Eypnv 
Svtac 100601006, &vnpytar). No other place would take them in 
now’ (BJ 7.103-109). 

In focusing on the settledness and local orientation of Diaspora 
communities, for which there is admittedly also good evidence, T. does 
not consider the often precarious nature of life in a foreign polis or 
the reasons why, in ancient ethnos-polis discourse, and no matter how 
they might have been prospering elsewhere, Judaeans might reason- 
ably have continued looking to Jerusalem as their faraway home. 

Aside from temple dues and outsiders’ general impressions, 
an ongoing bond between expatriate Judaeans and mother-city is sug- 
gested by the pilgrimage festivals, during which Jerusalem’s population 
was much swollen by an influx of compatriots from abroad. The first- 
century Theodotus inscription (CIJ 2.1404), funerary inscriptions for 
Judaeans and proselytes who moved to Jerusalem, the personal and 
financial investment of the far-off Adiabenian royal family in Jerusa- 
lem, and the apparently deep interest of Judaeans from Melos to Rome 
in the affairs of the homeland tend to point in the same direction. (8) 
Note Josephus’ casual remark in AJ 17.26 about Judaeans who regularly 


(8) Adiabenians in Jerusalem: AJ 20.17-96 with BJ 2.520; 4.567-68; 5.474; 
6.356. Proselyte inscriptions: e.g. G. Avni, Z. Greenhut, and T. Ilan, ‘Three New 
Burial Caves of the Second Temple Period in Aceldama (Kidron Valley)’, in Ancient 
Jerusalem Revealed (ed. H. Geva; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1994), 206- 
18; Reuben Y. T. Lee, ‘Diaspora Judaeans and Proselytes in early Roman Palestine: 
A Study of Ethnic, Social, and Cultural Boundaries’, (Ph.D. diss,. University of 
Aberdeen), 2012. Expatriate interest in Judaean politics: Cicero, Flac. 66; Josephus, 
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made the arduous trip from Babylon to Jerusalem ‘for the purpose of 
sacrifice’ (katà Ovoiav, 17.26). Is it fair to say that those Diaspora 
Jews, who risked a long journey plagued by banditry in order to sacri- 
fice in Jerusalem, did not consider it important? The Theodotus inscrip- 
tion expressly honours the priest and synagogue-president who (re)built 
a facility in Jerusalem, which his ancestors had founded, ‘for reading 
the law and teaching the commandments’. It was complete with lodging 
and running water for strangers visiting from afar. T. mentions it only 
in footnotes (17, 118, 152), and only to dwell on the Diaspora origins 
of the family, rather than the substance of the inscription. He neglects 
the basic point that the structure’s existence presupposes a regular flow 
of Jews from abroad to Jerusalem. That they travelled to the temple city 
and yet stayed in a building devoted to Torah study, under a priest’s 
leadership, surely suggests that they saw no conflict between the Law 
and the temple, which is so central to the Law. 

T. does not take much account of such considerations. Briefly 
acknowledging pilgrimage and temple dues (only on p. 34), he subor- 
dinates them to Martin’s deductive reasoning that this ‘does not really 
describe or explain anything in the religious views and practices of 
Diaspora Jews’. 

T.’s main concern in Chapter 1 is to review the Diaspora literature 
mentioned above, to demonstrate a general orientation away from the 
temple. I would suggest some general observations on this chapter. 
First, a corresponding chapter showing that Judaean-homeland litera- 
ture consistently featured temple and cult is missing, and it would be 
difficult to imagine. How would the biblical books that ignore temple 
and cult (Ruth, Proverbs, Song of Songs, Qohelet, Esther, and Job) fare 
in such a picture? Do they espouse different Judaisms, because their 
plots or gnomic wisdom are not centred in the temple? Second, many 
or most of the Diaspora texts featured in Chapter 1 were produced after 
70 C.E., at dates complicating their relevance for pre-70 views. Third, 
T. must often draw large inferences about the authors’ ‘Judaic systems’ 
from a few lines without context. Fourth, most of these texts reached 
us through Christian transmission. If Rivka Nir can devote a book- 
length study to arguing that Joseph and Aseneth is a Christian com- 
position, (9) then many others must stand under suspicion of being 
Christian, or fragments of Judaean texts that Christians found congen- 
ial enough to prune, decontextualise, and integrate. 


BJ 2.80, 102-110. Pilgrimage festivals: B. Siggelkow-Berner, Die jiidischen Feste im 
Bellum Judaicum des Flavius Josephus (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 392-95. 

(9) Rivka Nir, Joseph and Aseneth: A Christian Book (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Phoenix, 2012). 
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Of the many texts covered, let us briefly consider 2 Maccabees, 
the fourth Sibylline Oracle, and the works of Philo, the last because of 
their importance and lack of Christian interference, the second because 
T. considers it ‘arguably the most anti-Temple-and-cult composition 
written in the Diaspora’. As for 2 Maccabees, T. concedes that it is 
often viewed as ‘temple propaganda’, but he follows D. R. Schwartz in 
understanding 2 Macc 5.18--20 as minimising the temple’s importance, 
because there ‘the Holy Place is subordinate to the Holy People, and 
its fate is dependent on their righteous or unrighteous conduct’ (57). 
This principle seems little different, however, from the prophets’ expla- 
nation of the first temple’s fall, or from the curses of the covenant in 
Deuteronomy 28. It is indeed the people’s behaviour that counts: they 
will not be magically saved by the temple’s presence. It is difficult to 
see, however, how this principle marginalises the temple in 2 Mac- 
cabees, where it appears to be central (e.g., 1.18; 2.9, 19, 22; 3.24, 
12, 30; 5.15; 6.2). 

T. understands the fourth Sibylline Oracle (‘around 80 C.E.”) as 
‘clearly a Jewish missionary pamphlet, and ... it has not undergone 
any Christian redaction and does not contain any Christian inter- 
polations’ (68). From its opening insistence that the true God has no 
house or stone temple, and that the divine temple is not made by 
human hands and cannot be seen, T infers: ‘It is clear that the author’s 
vision of piety is absolutely irreconcilable with any kind of sacrificial 
worship’ (68). Read in isolation and according to a rigorous logic, 
the lines might sound that way, but then so might passages such as 
Isa 1.11-17: ‘I do not delight in the blood of bulls, or of lambs, or 
of goats. ... bringing offerings is futile; incense is an abomination 
to me. ... learn to do good; seek justice, rescue the oppressed’ (cf. 
Ps. 40.7; 51.16-17; Hos 6.6: ‘kindness/love I desired, and not sacri- 
fice’). From their larger contexts it appears that the biblical texts assume 
temple and sacrifice even while critiquing it. (A tension between moral- 
philosophical questions and sacrificial ritual was common in Greece 
and Rome, as also in China and India.) Christians would certainly make 
the most of prophetic passages critiquing the temple in supporting 
their rejection of sacrificial cult. But did Jews do so while the temple 
stood? 

The passage highlighted by T. comes in an oracle addressed to 
‘the people of boastful Asia and Europe’, by a seer who ranks herself 
high above the ‘false Phoebus {Apollo]’ venerated by vacuous men 
(Sib. 4.1-5(. The Sibyl speaks of ‘the great God, whom no hands of 
men fashioned in the likeness of speechless idols of polished stone’. 
Our passage follows immediately: ‘For he does not have a house, a 
stone set up as a sanctuary’—the heavens and all of nature being his 
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home (4.8-9). The oracle continues: those who love the great God 
(not the Gods imagined in local temples and statues) ‘will denounce 
all temples as soon as they see them, and altars too, pointless mute 
shrines in stone, and hand-made stone statues and images, polluted 
with the blood of living creatures and sacrifices... They [who love the 
great God] will... commit no wicked murder, nor deal in dishonest 
gain’, nor covet the spouse of another nor engage in the outrage of a 
male (4.24-34). Must this polemic include the Jerusalem temple? It 
fits with standard Jewish denunciations of idolatry and sexual sin as 
a matched pair of evils (notably in Wisdom of Solomon), adopted by 
Paul in Romans 1. Given the context, might we not read it as part of 
the attack on the temples of Europe and Asia? 

The same oracle, T. concedes, speaks of the Jerusalem temple as 
‘the great temple of God’ (4.115-16), and the Sibyl seems none too 
pleased with the ‘Roman chief’ who will burn the ‘temple of Jerusa- 
lem to ashes’, slaughter many, and ‘destroy the great, broad-streeted 
land of the Judaeans’ (4.125-27). Although T. sequesters these pas- 
sages from the opening attack on temples (69-70), the reference to 
God's great temple exactly matches language elsewhere in the oracles 
(2.13-19; 3.27-62, 265-313, 565, 573-600, 657, 663-72, 718). It is 
conceivable that the denunciation of temples in Europe and Asia 
implies the rejection of temple-based worship tout court and therefore 
also in Jerusalem, but we have reasons for doubt. 

Finally, can we be sure that this oracle alone is free of Christian 
influence? T. allows that the closest parallel is Stephen’s speech in 
Acts 7 of the New Testament, which he includes next among Jewish 
Diaspora texts. That move has its own problems. Already in Paul’s 
reference to ‘a building from God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens’ (2 Cor 5.1), in the gospels’ rejection of ‘this 
temple that is made with hands’ (Mark 14.58), in the speech attributed 
by Acts to Paul in Athens (17.22-31; cf. 19.26), and especially in the 
texts known as Hebrews (9.1-10.25) and Epistle of Barnabas (2.4-10; 
16.1-10), opposition to the ‘temple made with hands’ in Jerusalem 
has become a deep vein in Christian thinking. There are reasons: Jesus 
and some of his students had run afoul of temple authorities, and 
within a generation most of his followers were not Jews, as most Jews 
were not his followers. Christians evidently seized upon the destruc- 
tion of the temple in 70 as though it were proof of God’s transfer 
of favour to them. Christian critique of the temple is so ubiquitous 
that, if that passage from Sib. 4 does imply rejection of Jerusalem’s 
temple, we must at least suspect Christian influence as elsewhere in 
the Oracles. Certainly, this oracle’s appeal for a one-time baptism of 
repentance (4.165) suits a Christian outlook as well as any other. 
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T.’s treatment of Philo relies heavily on the unpublished Mel- 
bourne dissertation mentioned above. The problem for both studies is 
that Philo speaks often and warmly of the temple and the sacrifices. 
Although he claims that the rea/ temple is ideal and spiritual, as a 
good Platonist, in a number of passages he celebrates the uniqueness 
and importance of Jerusalem’s temple and sacrifices. He travelled to 
Jerusalem at least once to participate. He speaks joyfully of the annual 
contributions to the temple made by Judaeans everywhere (above), 
opining that these donations bring many benefits to Judaeans who 
cannot be present at the shrine—hence they are a sort of ‘ransom fee’ 
(Spec. 1.76-78): 


For as long as the human race endures, the proceeds of the temple will 
be preserved, existing in the same time frame as the whole world. For it 
is commanded that each person from the age of twenty onward, each and 
every year, must contribute first fruits. These contributions are known 
as ‘ransom fees’, for which reason they take care of the first fruits with 
great eagerness, cheerful and rejoicing, for in this very act of handing 
over they will find release from slavery, or the cure of illnesses, and 
assured freedom along with safety in the future. Given that the [Judaean] 
ethnos is the most populous, it happens that these first-fruits are the most 
abundant. In almost every polis, at any rate, are storehouses into which 
people customarily bring their first-fruits. At designated times sacred 
escorts for the funds, vetted according to their virtue, the worthiest men 
of each [polis], are chosen to safely conduct these hopes of everyone [to 
their goal]. For the hopes of the most pious folk are invested in these 
customary/statutory first-fruits (v yap taîg vopipoig drapxaic ai TOV 
edogPobvimv ÉATIdES siGiv). 


Philo’s Embassy to Gaius elaborates on the nearly impassable, 
untravelled, and rough roads that these ‘sacred escorts’ cheerfully fol- 
low, from all points east and west, to bring their massive amounts of 
gold and silver to the temple (Legat. 216, 312). Such language plainly 
implies that the temple remains the indispensable ‘medium of access 
to the divine’ for many or most Judaeans abroad. They contribute at 
great cost and hardship, partly in the hope of receiving health and 
prosperity in return. 

Over against the picture offered by Martin and T., it is worth not- 
ing the standard work on Jewish Worship in Philo of Alexandria, by 
Jutta Leonhardt-Balzer (2001). She concludes, for example: ‘Philo’s 
basic definition of a festival is that of sacrifices offered at a precise 
date by the whole nation (Spec. Leg. I 215). The first condition inex- 
tricably links the observance festivals to Jerusalem. ... [R]ites such as 
the pilgrimage strengthen the national ties.’ In her view, though Philo 
binds the cult in Jerusalem with ‘a highly philosophical religion’, he 
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never allows the two to bifurcate. (10) ‘Philo describes the Temple as 
the only place for sacrifices, instituted for the sake of piety, the place 
of worship for the whole nation, to which they travel from all over the 
world (Spec. Leg. I 67-70) ; and ‘All the rites are ultimately linked 
with the Temple in Jerusalem’. (11) 

T. explains Philo’s temple interests by distinguishing his role as 
political or communal leader, for which the temple is important, from 
his ‘personal religious outlook’ or ‘Judaic system’, in which the tem- 
ple is ‘a kind of spiritual crutches’, unnecessary for the adept (75). 
But could Philo himself have recognized such a distinction? What 
ancient Greek, Hebrew, or Latin terms could he have used to express 
such a post-Enlightenment isolation of ‘religion’ from the rest of 
life? And why would such a separation apply to Philo but not to 
Josephus, who writes his War precisely as a statesman defending the 
national character? 

Quoting Martin, T. proposes even that when Philo made the jour- 
ney to the Jerusalem temple, his ‘worship would have remained cen- 
tered in the prayer and Scriptural reading of the synagogue. ... Without 
the presence of a synagogue, the worship of the Temple itself would 
have possessed little meaning for Philo’ (77). Does this do justice to 
Philo’s recollecting “when I travelled to the temple of my fathers to 
offer prayers and sacrifices’, or to his claim that the entire Judaean 
ethnos places care for the temple above all other observances? (12) 

We turn to T’s two main chapters. His most important argu- 
ment in Chapter 2 follows a proposal in Seth Schwartz’s Josephus and 
Judaean Politics (1990), namely: with priestly traditions adequate for 
his needs in Jerusalem, Josephus had little knowledge of the Bible 
when he wrote BJ (115-28). The obvious question this prompts is: 
How can we figure out what Josephus did not know, in a work from 
which he consciously excludes a discussion of Judaean law (BJ 1.17; 
AJ 1.1-7), which is therefore nearly free of biblical exegesis and refers 
to the biblical heritage rarely, vaguely, and in highly rhetorical con- 
texts? T. proposes nonetheless that ‘one may cautiously form an opin- 
ion of what Josephus knew about the Bible at the time of writing this 
work’ (119). 

BJ°s main references to the Bible fall in Josephus’ famous speech 
before Jerusalem’s walls during the siege (5.362-419). Part of that 
oration summons biblical precedent to undermine the rebel leaders’ 


(10) J. Leonhardt-Balzer, Jewish Worship in Philo of Alexandria (Tiibingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 51-52. 

(11) Leonhardt-Balzer, Jewish Worship, 207, 251, 273. 

(12) From Eusebius, Praep. ev. 8.14 (398b) and Philo, Legat. 211-12. 
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morale and reliance on scripture in their expectation of divine aid. 
Against that hope, Josephus advances the amazing proposition that the 
nation’s ancient victories all came without resort to arms; moreover, 
that when the nation did take up arms they invariably failed )5.376- 
77,390, 399-400). Merely to state the thesis is to recognise its arti- 
ficial, debating-school character. Even the Judaeans’ detractors knew 
about their military conquests of the land. But all the speeches in BJ 
are tours de force, showing off Josephus’ ability to make of the evi- 
dence whatever case he needed in the moment: that everyone under 
Rome’s empire is happily quiescent (BJ 2) or that suicide is either 
contrary to nature (BJ 3) or perfectly harmonious with it (BJ 7), as the 
situation requires. 

The tell-tale episode in this speech is omitted from T.’s analysis. 
It comes immediately after the biblical material, when Josephus claims 
that Judaeans who took to arms against Antiochus IV were crushed 
and faced a 3.5-year occupation of their temple (5.394)—proof that 
arms cannot prevail. But in this case Josephus himself has given a 
very different account near the beginning of the work: it was Antio- 
chus’ 3.5 years of temple occupation that roused the Hasmonean 
family to a highly successful armed rebellion, followed by a glorious 
dynasty (1.32-50). Did Josephus not know his own story when he 
wrote the speech? Clearly he knew the story, but he deliberately bent 
it beyond recognition for his present purposes, not least to impress his 
literary audience. We can learn nothing about his knowledge of the 
Bible, then, from his comparable mangling of biblical episodes in the 
same speech. 

Nor can we make much headway with the other two passages 
discussed by T.: BJ 4.269-70 on Elisha or 6.460-64 on the enigmatic 
Melchizedek. Melchizedek was the source of much later specula- 
tion, in both Jewish and Christian circles, (13) because of Genesis” 
striking designation of him not only as ‘priest of God Most High” 
and king of Salem, but as one who received a tithe from the patriarch 
(Gen 14.18-20). BJ’s description of Melchizedek as priest of a temple 
in Jerusalem is the result of modest speculation—he must have been 
important, and priests need temples—and quite in line with what he 
says about the same figure in AJ 1.180-81. His inference that this ‘Just 
King’ (as he explains the name in Greek) and ‘first priest of God’ had 
a temple does not prove his ignorance of the Bible, but might suggest 
the opposite: thoughtful reflection on the Bible and knowledge of later 
tradition. 


(13) E.g., Ps 110.4; 11Q13 [Melchizedek] and 11Q20.12-17, 2 Enoch; Heb 5.6- 
10; 6.20; 7.1-17. 
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BJ’s incidental story about Elisha (identified as Elijah’s successor), 
added for a dash of local colour as he describes the spring at Jericho, 
is not shockingly different from 2 Kings 2.19-22—at least, no more 
so than many stories of AJ when compared with their biblical sources. 
Something like the non-biblical prayer cited by Josephus is assumed 
in the section of the fourth-century Apostolic Constitutions (7.37) 
from which T. extracts synagogue prayers (Chapter 1). And Josephus 
does begin the story with the covering phrase ‘Word has it that...’, 
which might suggest the conflation of tradition with biblical account 
(6.460). The problem with arguing Josephus’ ignorance of the Bible 
from such passages is this: that much the same variation occurs in AJ, 
where no one doubts his knowledge of the Bible. From Abraham’s 
philosophical enlightenment through the elaborate portraits of Moses’ 
birth, youth, generalship, and death, not to mention Solomon’s Aris- 
totelian researches, authorship of thousands of books, and cures for 
demons, with countless large and small changes Josephus makes to 
his beloved scriptures along the way, he uses the Bible as he needs to. 
We cannot take such departures in BJ alone as proof of scriptural 
ignorance but explain away similar phenomena in AJ by admiring 
Josephus’ rhetorical skill. 

Scholars have also given many reasons, which T. does not much 
explore, for imagining that Josephus thought about the recent conflict 
in light of Jeremiah and Lamentations at the time of the first temple’s 
fall—lament and mourning being a prominent theme of his first work 
(BJ 1.9-12)—and also Daniel. (14) Danielic themes about the rise and 
fall of nations mesh well with those of a prominent Greek inspiration, 
Polybius. (15) 

Although Chapter 3 is by far the longest, we must treat it relatively 
briefly. T.’s handling of the AJ seems to me methodical, internally 
consistent, and largely cogent. He takes a deliberate approach to inter- 
preting this text and identifying prominent themes, paying attention 
also to structural issues. The main problem is his claim that the work, 
reflecting Josephus’ new identity as a Diaspora Jew, downplays temple 
and sacrifice. Is it so? 


(14) P. Spilsbury, ‘Flavius Josephus on the Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire’, 
JTS 54 (2003): 1-24; cf. S. Mason, ‘Josephus, Daniel, and the Flavian House’, in 
Josephus and the History of the Greco-Roman Period: Essays in Memory of Morton 
Smith (F. ed. Parente and J. Sievers; Leiden: Brill, 1994), 161-91; now T. S. Ferda, 
‘Jeremiah 7 and Flavius Josephus on the First Jewish War’, JSJ 44 (2013): 158-73, 
with substantial bibliography. 

(15) E. Voegelin, ‘The Destiny of Empire—Daniel and Polybius’, in History of 
Political Ideas vol. 1 (ed. A. Moulakis; ‘The Collected Works of Erich Voegelin’ 19; 
Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri Press, 1997), 120-30. 
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An obvious problem with this proposal is the Against Apion, which 
Josephus wrote after the AJ and as an explicit sequel to it, elaborating 
AJ’s case for Judaean antiquity in argumentative form (Apion 1.1-5, 
127). For the Apion continues to show a fundamental interest in ‘our 
temple/sanctuary’ (tòv nap’ Auiv vadv), its priests, and its sacrifices: 
‘the city and the temple so renowned among people everywhere’ 
(Apion 1.315). Josephus’ last known words include these: ‘One tem- 
ple for one God, ... common to all as He is the common God of all. 
His priests will perpetually tend to Him, while the first man according 
to ancestry [the high priest] will lead them. This man with his fellow- 
priests will sacrifice to God, preserve/protect the laws, render judge- 
ment in disputes, punish those who are convicted’ (Apion 2.193-94). 
This valedictory exaltation of a Judaean legal system anchored in the 
holy city, with its world-famous temple and sacrificial system, is dif- 
ficult to separate from either BJ or AJ, especially since the work binds 
itself to both of them (Apion 1.50-54). Where is Josephus’ Diasporic 
evolution away from a temple-centred value system? 

T.’s treatment of the Apion is puzzling. He leaves it out of the 
main study, partly for reasons of space (he hopes to return to it), partly 
because he finds it ‘difficult to know, where in CA one hears Josephus’ 
own voice’. But is it so difficult? T. returns to an old view that the 
Apion borrows ‘a previous Alexandrian Jewish source’. Among post- 
WW II scholarship, he mentions in support (1 n.1) only John Barclay’s 
outstanding 2006 Brill commentary. Barclay, however, while acknowl- 
edging Josephus’ use of many sources, argues in detail that the Apion 
is Josephus’ rhetorical composition and flatly rejects the old notion 
that it borrows wholesale from others (see Barclay’s Introduction, pas- 
sim). Incidentally, if the priestly-temple-sacrificial material in Apion 
had come from some Alexandrian Jews, would that conclusion not 
work against T.’s picture of a temple-proof Diaspora? Then in his 
final chapter, unexpectedly, T. cites a paragraph from the Apion on the 
sublimity of priestly administration (Apion 2.184-89)—qua Josephus’ 
new Diaspora voice. He overlooks abundant evidence, however, includ- 
ing the lines quoted above, that Apion maintains the priest-temple— 
sacrifice connection. (16) 

What about AJ itself, then? T. acknowledges that the work falls in 
two ten-volume halves, the first ending with the fall of the first temple 
and the second on the eve of the second temple’s destruction, but he does 
not consider the possible implications of such a scheme (135). Why use 
the temple as a structuring logic? That logic, note, is reinforced by both 


(16) Temple, altar, sacrifices: Apion 1.36, 108-109, 126-27, 132, 145, 154, 160, 
196-99, 228; 2.7, 12, 19, 79-84, 93, 105-112, 138. 
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Josephus’ pronounced interest in identifying high priests, whose pri- 
mary concern is altar and sacrifice (AJ 4.34, 54), and summaries of 
their succession near the end of each half )10.151-53; 20.224-51); by 
his emphasis on the priest-prophets at the first temple’s fall, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, who anticipate Josephus’ career in various ways (10.80); 
and by passages such as AJ 20.166, near the end of the narrative, 
which declares that God used the Romans to bring fire on the city and 
purge it, because God no longer considered the temple, polluted by 
murders of fellow-Judaeans, a fit habitation for the divine presence. 
The narrative ends with the completion of the second temple just 
before its destruction (20.219), and the description of priestly affairs 
in connection with this event leads into his final summary of high 
priests (20.224). In that summary he distinguishes between those that 
officiated in the ancient Tent (Tabernacle) and those that worked in 
the temple (20.228). There is no apparent severance of priests from 
temple service here. 

Statistics do not tell the whole story (e.g., Josephus refers occa- 
sionally to other nations’ temples), but they may suggest a rough 
picture. With about 306,500 words, AJ is nearly 2.5 times the size of 
BJ (ca. 125,600 words), and so that would be the proportion to expect 
if they used terms with equal distribution. AJ uses the two main terms 
for temple (igpdv, the whole precinct, and vadc, the central house or 
shrine) 511 times, against 298 in BJ, and the same proportion holds 
for their many cognates. (17) So AJ has proportionally fewer refer- 
ences, which is not surprising given that BJ is largely about the fall 
of the temple, but its more than 500 occurrences do not exactly sug- 
gest waning interest. And when we turn to terms for altars—more than 
five times as many occurrences of Bapdc in AJ (86 vs. 16 בו‎ 4 
sacrifice—nearly six times as many instances of 000 cognates in 
AJ (292 against 45 in BJ), any impression of declining interest is 
excluded. 

Reading through AJ, certainly, one seems to find altars and sac- 
rifices everywhere, from the sacrifices of Cain and Abel (1.54) to 
Noah’s sacrifice of supplication after the flood (1.96) and Abraham’s 
intended offering of Isaac (1.184). Sacrifice is a fundamental com- 
ponent of Moses’ laws (cf. 4.311), which are the main subject of AJ. 


(17) vaéc and cognates: 251 x in AJ (and 20x in Apion), 130 in BJ. Temple- 
related terms not including ‘priest’, high priest, or ‘priesthood’ (iepéCa, iepéopot, 
tepatedo, tepatikdc, 160810 iepeiov, tepddovAog, iepoKipvé, iepóv, ieporotia, 
18006060, iepocvlio, 16066006, ispovpyéw, iepobpynua, tepouvpyia, 
tepoyéArnc): BJ 164 vs. AJ 274 (Apion 22): thus AJ has 1.67 times as many occur- 
rences as BJ. 
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At 3.205, after mentioning Moses’ alacrity in offering a triple sacrifice 
at the dedication of the wilderness Tent, Josephus begins to explain 
the kinds of sacrifice prescribed in the laws: which are whole offerings 
and which are for human consumption. At 3.223-25, still more tell- 
ingly, he holds back from elaborating upon the Judaean laws in general 
because he expects to write another work on that subject (ypapñv 
ETEPAV TELOKHsS OvVOEival nepi TOV vouov). Yet the sacrifices are 
important enough that he will continue to explain them, distinguishing 
between public and private and between whole offerings and meat for 
feasting. The following detailed prescriptions routinely refer to Moses’ 
Law as the prescription for each. Passover, which featured in BJ as a 
festival of many sacrifices, appears here much the same way, though 
with fuller detail (3.248-51). Indeed Josephus remarks that no Judaean 
festival lacks extensive sacrifice (3.254). Sacrifice features prominently 
in Solomon’s dedication of the first temple, which saw 22,000 oxen and 
120,000 sheep offered up (8.25, 101-105, 118-25), and under Josiah, 
who offered an unprecedented volume of sacrifices when he restored 
the cult (10.70-72). The same is true of the rebuilt temple after the 
Exile (11.7—9, 62, 76-77, 102), when sacrifice is reinstated ‘according 
to the Law of Moses’, of the Hasmonean purification and restoration 
(12.316, 323: ‘expensive and magnificent sacrifices’ for eight days), 
and even of Herod’s renovated temple (15.419; cf. 147, 248), in spite 
of AJ’s strictures against that king. 

How is it possible, then, for T. to find AJ uninterested in Jerusalem, 
temple, and sacrifice? As I have said, he focuses on contrasts between 
selected passages and their sources. Two examples must suffice to 
illustrate the problems this can create. 

First, from Josephus’ rewriting of / Maccabees T. chooses four 
passages for comparison. His first choice is AJ 12.267, where Mat- 
tathias talks in summary fashion of being willing to die for the ancestral 
laws, in view of the ‘robbery of the city, plunder of the temple sanc- 
tuary (tod vaod), and calamity of the people’ occurring under Anti- 
ochus IV. The source passage (1 Macc. 2.7b-13) had elaborated sig- 
nificantly on the holy place and its vessels; Josephus is much briefer. 
The comparison is fine as far as it goes, but how revealing is it of 
Josephus’ values? 

By my quick count, Josephus’ paraphrase of / Macc. 1-13 
(AJ 12.237-13.214) has about 60 references to temple, shrine, altar, 
and sacrifice, over against 25 in the source text. This does not seem 
to suggest a failing interest in the temple. Why do T.’s passages not 
always feature the temple, then? 

The solution to this puzzle is that Josephus begins his paraphrase 
well before T.’s first chosen passage, and there he unmistakably features 
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temple, altar, and sacrifice as the scene of Antiochus’ abominations. 
Here is a taste from AJ 12.245-53 (my translation and emphasis): 


(12:245) I shall now give a detailed account of this king’s affairs: how 
he subdued Judaea and the sanctuary (tòv vaòv). In my first work [BJ] 
these were mentioned summarily, so I thought it necessary now to go 
back over that sketch with precision. ...[Note the typically harmonious 
reference to BJ.] (12:249) He [Antiochus IV] did not spare even those 
who had admitted him, on account of the wealth in the sanctuary. Driven 
by greed—for he saw there was much gold in the temple and much costly 
adornment—and with the aim of plundering this, he moved to violate 
the agreement he had made with them. (12:250) So he stripped the 
sanctuary (tov vaôv) as he carried off the vessels of God, the golden 
candlesticks, the golden altar, the table [of showbread], and the altars. 
He did not hold back even from the veils, which were made of fine linen 
and scarlet. When he had emptied also the hidden treasuries and thus 
left nothing whatsoever, he plunged the Judaeans into great mourning. 
(12:251) For the daily sacrifices, which they used to bring to God 
according to the Law, he prevented them from bringing. ... (12:253) 
After building another altar on the sacrificial altar, he slaughtered pigs 
on it—a sacrifice conducted neither lawfully nor in keeping with ancestral 
Judaean worship. 


This context gives meaning to everything that follows, including 
T.’s first passage from AJ with its brief and rhetorically balanced 
reference to violations of city and temple and people. Since Josephus’ 
whole presentation of the Hasmonean revolt and the sequel continues 
in this vein—Judah’s purification of the temple, omitted by T., is 
pivotal for Josephus (AJ 12.318-22), —it is difficult to see how AJ 
shows a slackening concern for temple and altar. 

A second example illustrates the same point and methodological 
problem. Both BJ and AJ tell the story of King Herod’s golden eagle, 
set up over a temple gate. This so offended some Judaeans that when 
the king was rumoured to be dying, some teachers of the Law encour- 
aged their students to pull the statue down, with catastrophic conse- 
quences for them. T. compares Josephus’ accounts in Chapters 2 
(pp. 103-104) and 3 (pp. 218-20), in both cases finding clear evidence 
of his thesis: ‘While both the Temple and the ancestral laws are prom- 
inent ... in BJ, only the laws remain in AJ’ (103). Whereas BJ says 
only that images or representations of living creatures were not permit- 
ted ;06ד11ן006)‎ see below), he suggests, AJ spells out the violation of 
Law involved (104). ‘Thus, on the one hand, the cultic and the territo- 
rial [Jerusalem-centred] aspects prominent in BJ are gone from the 
account in AJ, and on the other hand, the Law comes in’ (104; cf. 218: 
‘fact ... only the laws remain’). Is this all so clear? 
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In BJ it is ‘sophists’ (generally a disparaging term in Josephus) 
who believe—Josephus leaves his own view unstated—that it is unlaw- 
ful for images to be at the sanctuary (xatà TOV vadv), and therefore 
Josephus as narrator explains that ‘the king had constructed a golden 
eagle above the great gate’ (Kkateokevüket 6° 6 2001606 OEP TV 
ueyàànv nüAnv detòv Ypvoodv). Giving the location is necessary if 
he is to explain the grievance: they accepted no image in the temple, 
and Herod set one up there. Still, their concern is ‘the works fashioned 
in contravention of the ancestral laws (tà xatackevacdévia 6 
TOUg ratpiovg 6טסון6ע‎ Epya; BJ 1.649-50). Josephus continues, now 
using G0éurtog (below) to restate the point in other words: the exist- 
ence of this eagle in the temple was ‘just not on’, to say it in British. 
So BJ describes some militant sophists’ view of a violation of ancestral 
laws, in the holiest place covered by those laws. 

What changes do we find in the expanded AJ parallel? In keeping 
with the whole shift of purpose and focus in this work, with its pro- 
grammatic interest in the efficacy of Moses’ laws, Josephus now lends 
his narrator’s authority to portraying Herod as a congenital violator of 
Judaean law and custom. Now his accusers will be called sophists 
(here perhaps borrowing the word from BJ) after he has made clear 
that they were indeed ‘the most learned men’ and ‘interpreters of the 
ancestral laws’ who really did teach those devoted to a life of virtue 
(AJ 17.149). 

Difficult to see in this change of perspective is any dimunution 
of interest in the temple. On the contrary, Josephus dilates on the loca- 
tion, with details that are not required for the sense of the story, as 
in BJ (AJ 17.151): 


Now the king had had set up a donative gift over the great gate of the 
sanctuary, an extremely costly large golden eagle (Drép TOD peyáñov 
TvOAM@VOG TOD vaod dvabnua Kai Aiav ToXvTEXEG GETOV YPÜGEOV 
uéyav). 


The new information that the eagle was large, costly, and a dedi- 
cation to the temple adds to the audience’s ability to visualize it over 
the temple gate. It is hard to see much movement in Josephus’ concern 
with temple. 

Here I would like to pull together the issues raised in this review 
by suggesting a different kind of scenario from T.’s picture of Jose- 
phus’ movement from Land of Israel to Diaspora Jew, so as to test 
some of his observations about language. Suppose that Josephus found 
himself in Flavian Rome around the time of the triumph (71 CE), 
hearing accounts of the war that denigrated his people (BJ 1.1-8). As 
a uniquely well-informed authority on the subject, he decided to enter 
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the fray with an account that would rehabilitate his people while assert- 
ing his towering virtue as a retired general and political-moral ana- 
lyst (1.9-12). He thought of beginning with the origin of his people, 
as was no doubt common in the other accounts (cf. Diodorus and 
Tacitus above), but decided that such a lengthy narrative prologue, 
though it would open up many rich possibilities, would also detract 
from his urgent purpose. So he postponed all that to a later work (1.17; 
cf. AJ 1.1-7). He composed BJ with great care in a publicly accessible, 
Atticizing, Thucydidean-Polybian register, as a pragmatic history that 
anyone with a statesman’s interests could understand. He compared 
Roman civil war, tyranny, and the burning of the temple to Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus with the Judaean experience (BJ 4.491-663 ]645- 
55). 

Once he had completed the BJ (79), Josephus returned to his post- 
poned concern with Archaiologia. This was part of the same effort to 
valorise the nation’s character. But once he had decided to make the 
ancient history a separate opus he needed to structure and thematize it. 
Inspired by Philonic sorts of texts, he decided to configure Judaean law 
as the finest political constitution ever, reflecting the laws of nature 
and the oversight of the one true God, and to lay out some of its most 
compelling provisions for his mostly non-Judaean audience in Rome. 
The long story of his people has been one of prosperity when this 
constitution is followed, of disaster when it is violated (AJ 1.14, 20). 
Moses’ matchless political constitution provides the constant political 
and moral criterion. 

Merely imagining such an alternative picture, which finds con- 
siderable support in Josephus’ incidental remarks about his writing 
process, provides ground from which to test T.’s proposal about a 
radical change of Judaic systems. Consider T.’s correct observation 
that BJ describes a range of activities as d0éurtog. In his view this 
is a rather weak term, connoting a violation of propriety rather than 
of any specific laws known to Josephus. In Antiquities that word 
disappears, he rightly observes, giving way to language about Judaean 
Law. For T. this reveals Josephus’ movement from priest-without- 
legal-knowledge to legally sophisticated Diaspora expert: ‘So, it is 
apparent that at the time of writing BJ, the fine points of Judaean 
halakhah did not score high on Josephus’ scale of what was right and 
wrong. However, pollution of the Temple and interference with its 
cult certainly did’ (103-113 [113]; Ch. 3 passim). Likewise, from the 
fact that Moses is not named in BJ, appearing generically as ‘the 
lawgiver’, whereas AJ names Moses 250 times (I note), T. concludes 
that AJ’s new interest in Moses reveals Josephus’ new preoccupation 
with the Law (159-67). (I would point out, incidentally, that AJ’s 
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twenty-two occurrences of ‘lawgiver’, all but one in the biblical par- 
aphrase of AJ 1-12, vastly outnumber BJ’s four.) 

Might the alternative scenario not explain these changes more eco- 
nomically? In BJ Josephus uses shared Mediterranean concepts of civil 
strife (stasis), purity, pollution (miasma and cognates), military manoeu- 
vres, sieges, tragedy, and rhetoric, in a highly skilled way. In that con- 
text it is enough to say that certain behaviour was excluded or outlawed 
among Judaeans. For this purpose, dO&piroc (prosaic form of G0éuu- 
Grog: ‘not O&pig’) is the mot juste, with its solemn classical resonances 
looking back to éug in Homer, Hesiod, and the tragedians. 

®éuug suggests clear justice and right, as ordained by custom or 
kings or Gods, sometimes personified as a deity (Homer, Od. 2.68). 
Since this is arguably language designed to impress audiences with 
Josephus’ classical sensibilities, like B/°s formidable opening sen- 
tence )1.1-6(, and since he explicitly connects GO&puitog with viola- 
tion of Judaean law, it is hard to imagine that he chose the word in 
BJ because he is unable yet to be more specific about Judaean laws. 
T. does not notice, perhaps, that AJ also has three occurrences of 0é1- 
toc negated, by où and uy, in contexts that imply a violation of the 
most exalted numinous entities: the name of God, the original tablets 
of revelation from Sinai, and the Holy of Holies (2.276; 3.90; 14.72). 
Josephus postures from the start of BJ as a spokesman for his people 
(1.1-3), and anyone willing to engage his work was presumably will- 
ing to stipulate his knowledge of his nation’s laws and traditions. 

Josephus wrote to communicate, not to express his innermost feel- 
ings. He might have preferred the anonymous category of ‘lawgiver’, 
for example, to avoid the distraction of mentioning Moses, often 
maligned in antiquity as a physically defective misanthrope who derived 
his ideas from Egypt, if he was unable to give him the proper introduc- 
tion he deserved. In AJ, a work ostensibly written for persistent enquir- 
ers into Judaean law and values )1 .8-9(, which anchors itself in Moses’ 
Law, Josephus can introduce the lawgiver in suitably grand style, with 
semi-divine language at times, and spell out the provisions of his peer- 
less constitution (AJ 3-4). From then on, it makes perfect sense that 
he should cite the violation of laws, rather than using the potent but 
non-specific dOépictog. Why would Josephus have invoked Moses 
or his Law as a criterion in BJ, when he had not had the opportunity 
to explain them and build a context? 

Returning to T.’s closing paragraph, in other words, why indeed 
should we trace this undoubted literary development between BJ and 
AJ to Josephus’ inner transformation? 

I hope that this detailed review conveys the stimulation I received 
from thinking through this bold and comprehensive synthesis. Readers 
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who share my view that our work should be more about the journey 
than the destination, given the scarcity of our evidence, will share my 
admiration for a study that sparks wholesale rethinking. This is such a 
book, vigorously executed, and written in flowing, jargon-free language. 
It will interest advanced students and scholars. I could see it function- 
ing well as a basis for discussion in graduate seminars. The potential 
importance of Tuval’s picture, of both Josephus and ‘Judaism’ in 
Judaea and abroad, invites close attention and critique. No one doubts 
that BJ and AJ are different in many ways. My questions have been 
about the meanings of the key terms Diaspora and Land of Israel 
(also Judaic systems, etc.); whether Jerusalem, temple, and cult really 
dropped out of view in Diaspora world-views; and whether inner 
values can after all be deduced from literary creations—in this case, 
whether they offer the most satisfying explanation of differences in 
literary programme. 


Steve MASON 


UNDERSTANDING THE QUMRAN SECT 
IN VIEW OF EARLY KARAITE 
HALAKHAH FROM THE GEONIC PERIOD 


Summary 


Research about the influence of Qumranic Halakha on the Karaite 
Mourners of Zion can enlarge our knowledge not only on early Karaism, but 
also on main disputes that divided the Jewish sects in the antiquity. 

The three halakhic issues discussed in this article shed light on the mean- 
ing to the Qumran sect of living in the desert. Defining themselves as the 
“exiles of the wilderness”, they did not observe most of the commandments, 
which they considered as pertaining to the Land of Israel, as the Israelites 
before them during their sojourn in the wilderness. 

The three Halakhic issues discussed here are: a. the “desert passover” 
(Numbers 9) and “Hezekiah passover” (1 chr 29-30). b. the half-shekel issue 
(Exod 30: 11-16). c. the consuming of “desired meat” (Deut 12: 20-21). 


he discovered in the Cairo Genizah, entitling them “Fragments of 

a Zadokite Work.” (1) One of his reasons for choosing this title 
was because he found that a citation that the tenth-century Karaite 
Ya‘qüb al-Qirgisani had attributed to Zadok, was in fact a citation 
quoted from the discovered work. (2) Eventually it became clear that 
the work which Schechter had published was actually a medieval copy 
of the Damascus Covenant that was found in the caves of Qumran. 
Thus, already from the first publication of a work that had its origin 


È 1910, Shlomo Zalman Schechter published two documents that 


(1) S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries: Fragments of a Zadokite Work 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1910), vol. I. 

(2) Ya‘qüb al-Qirqisänt, Kitab al-anwar wal-marāqib (ed. L. Nemoy) (New York: 
The Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation) 1939-1943, I, 11 [hereafter: Qirqisani]; 
Schechter, ibid., xviii-xxi. 
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in the caves of the Judean Desert, scholars concluded that the Karaites 
were familiar with Qumranic literature. It is also entirely possible that 
the copyist of the document which Schechter had discovered in the 
Cairo Genizah may have been a Karaite sage. 

Schechter believed that the document that he published dated to 
antiquity. Biichler, who examined the document, noticed that many of 
the halakhot in it bore a similarity to Karaite halakhah, and therefore 
concluded that the Damascus Covenant had been written by early 
Karaites in the Middle Ages. (3) Revel, who discovered a connection 
between the Karaites and antiquity by means of the relationship between 
Karaite halakhah and Philonian halakhah, did not find any connection 
between the Damascus Covenant and the Karaites. (4) Even after the 
discovery of the Qumran scrolls, research into the halakhic and theolo- 
gical affinity between the Karaites and Qumran was conducted mostly 
by those scholars who believed that the Qumran scrolls were written by 
medieval Karaites. (5) The attempt to understand the Qumran scrolls in 
light of Karaite writings was played down by scholars who believed 
that the scrolls dated back to antiquity, despite there being no dearth 
of such attempts, such as those of Norman Golb in his early research 
on Qumran. (6) Even those scholars who studied Karaism during the 
Geonic period had reservations about understanding Karaism in light 
of the Qumran scrolls. (7) 

The pioneer in the scholarly attempt to understand the Karaite 
movement in light of the Qumranic corpus and vice versa was Naphtali 
Wieder. He published a book and articles on this subject in the 1950s 
and 60s. (8) Wieder’s unique contributions were based on his readings 


(3) A. Büchler, “Schechter’s Jewish Sectaries,” JOR NS 3 (1912-13): 429-485. 

(4) B. Revel, “Inquiry into the Sources of Karaite Halakah,” JOR NS 3 (1913): 
352-359. Ginzberg suggested that Qirgisani did not know the Damascus Document. 
See L. Ginzberg, An Unknown Jewish Sect (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, 1976), 144-154. 

(5) These were most notably Solomon Zeitlin and his student Sidney Hoening. 
For a discussion and bibliography of their research, see A. P. Jassen, “American Schol- 
arship of Jewish Law in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls in Scholarly 
Perspective: A History of Research (ed. D. Dimant; STDJ 99; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 
128-129. 

(6) For his research and a bibliography, see Jassen, ibid., nn. 129-131. 

(7) L. Nemoy, “Al-Qirqisani ‘Thou Shall Not Seethe a Kid in its Mother Milk,’ 
in “Open thou mine eyes...” : Essays on Aggadah and Judaica Presented to Rabbi 
William G. Braude (ed. H. J. Blumberg et al.; New Jersey: Ketav Publication House, 
1992), 120-121. 

(8) A new edition has recently been published that includes Wieder’s book, his 
research on the connection between Qumran and the Karaites, and an updated bibli- 
ography on the research that has since been conducted on this subject. N. Wieder, The 
Judean Scrolls and Karaism (Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi institute, 2005). See also the research 
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of Karaite manuscripts from the Geonic period, which were written in 
Judeo-Arabic, rather than later Karaite works, which were written in 
Hebrew. His research made an important contribution to understan- 
ding the relationship between Qumran and the Karaites. Despite the 
fact that he had neither the Karaite manuscripts in the Firkovitch col- 
lection nor a comprehensive Qumranic corpus available to him, (9) 
Wieder noted the Qumranic influences on the Karaite community that 
established itself in Jerusalem in the last quarter of the ninth century. 
This Karaite community, known as Avelei Zion (=Mourners of Zion), 
produced a messianic doctrine. It can be assumed that the Karaite 
immigration from Babylonia and Persia to Land of Israel brought 
them into direct contact with the scrolls that were discovered at the 
time in the Judean Desert. (10) Many scholars based this assumption 
on the testimony of Katholikos Timotheos, who in one of his letters, 
made some inquiries about the discovery of manuscripts in caves near 
Jericho at the beginning of the ninth century, (11) as well as on the 
testimony of Qirqisani with regard to the writings of the ancient Cave 
Sect, to which the Karaites had access. (12) Nonetheless, one should 
not reject the possibility of a Qumranic influence on the early Karaites 
in Babylonia and Persia before the Karaite immigration to the land of 
Israel in the last quarter of the ninth century. (13) 

Qirqisani contended that Daniel al-Qitimist—one of the early 
Karaites who immigrated to Jerusalem from Persia—had initially 
believed that ‘Anan ben David was the “Head of the Maskilim,” but 
later revised this opinion of ‘Anan, calling him instead “the Head 
of the fools” .["ראש הכסילים*]‎ (14) In al-Qümisr’s commentary to the 


of A. Paul, Ecrits de Qumran et sectes juives aux premiers siècles de l’Islam (Paris: 
Letouzey et Ané, 1969). 

(9) Wieder claimed that the exegetical mode of the Karaite Mourners of Zion 
was influenced by the Qumranic “Pesher” mode. It appears that Wieder exaggerated 
this influence. See M. Polliack, “Wherein Lies the Pesher? Re-questioning the Con- 
nection between the Medieval Karaite and Qumranic Modes of Biblical Interpretation,” 
JSIS 4 (2005): 151-200. 

(10) Wieder himself, (ibid., n. 8) 253-257, did not rule out the possibility that 
remnants of the Qumran sect took part in the establishment of, and influenced, the 
Karaite movement. 

(11) O. Braun, “Ein Brief des Katholikos Thimotheos I über biblische Studien 
des 9 Jahrhunderts,” Orienes Cristianus 1 (1901): 299-311. 

(12) For a discussion of the Cave Sect, see below, nn. 27-31, 50. Di Lella was 
among those who connected the Cave Sect and Timotheos’ epistle. See A. A. Di Lella, 
“Qumran and the Geniza Fragments of Sirach,” CBQ 24 (1962): 246-254. 

(13) Y. Erder, “The Doctrine of Abii ‘Isa al-Isfahani and its Sources,” JSAI 20 
(1996): 162-199. See also below for the Cave Sect’s influence on Benjamin al- 
Nahawandi. 

(14) Qirqisani, 5. 
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Book of Daniel, which was preserved in the Cairo Genizah, he writes, 
“Now if you say that ‘Anan was one of the Maskilim, was he not then 
of the Maskilim who stumbled.” (15) The leaders of the Karaite com- 
munity in Jerusalem were referred to as Maskilim, and Wieder was able 
to understand the role of the Maskil referred to in Karaite literature 
based on his study of Qumranic literature. (16) One should not rule 
out the possibility that al-Qümist regarded ‘Anan as “a fool” only 
after he came across the Qumran scrolls in the Land of Israel, which 
distanced him from ‘Anan’s teachings. (17) 

The methodological question which naturally presents itself is the 
extent to which it is possible to learn about the Qumran scrolls from 
Karaite works, as the Karaite works were written hundreds of years 
after the writing of the scrolls, under Islamic influence, and mainly in 
Judeo-Arabic. It is doubtful whether the exploration of Karaite litera- 
ture can provide answers to some of the questions confronting Qumran 
scholars, such as tracing the changes that took place in sectarian theo- 
logy in light of the different versions of a specific Qumran work. (18) 
Karaite literature also apparently cannot aid the attempt to identify sub- 
groups in Qumran. (19) As for the actual contribution that the research 
on Karaite literature can have on the research on Qumranic literature, 
Wieder, despite being a highly respected scholar of halakhah, did 
not relate to the halakhic aspect of the connection between the two 
sects, (20) but only to the theological aspect. Through his exploration 


(15) H. Ben-Shammai, “Fragments of Daniel al-Qumisi’s Commentary on the 
Book of Daniel as a Historical Source,” Henoch 13 (1991): 279. 

(16) Wieder (above, n. 8), 104-120. 

(17) Paul, (above, n. 8), 96-113, 134-136. 

(18) See, for example, the removal of the “Sons of Zadok” from several copies 
of Serekh Hayahad. G. Vermes, “Preliminary Remarks on Unpublished Fragments of 
the Community Rule of Qumran Cave 4,” JJS 42 (1991): 250-255. 

(19) Many scholars differentiate between the Serekh literature and the Damascus 
Covenant, and this is just one of the differentiations. See P. R. Davies, “Halakhah at 
Qumran,” in A Tribute to Geza Vermes: Essays on Jewish and Christian Literature and 
History (ed. P. R. Davies and R. T. White JSOTSup 100; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990), 
37-50. Many scholars claim that the Temple Scroll belonged to priestly circles from which 
the Qumran community latter emerged. See F. Garcia Martinez, “Temple Scroll,” in 
Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. L. H. Schiffman and J. C. VanderKam; Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2000), II, 927-933. L. H. Schiffman, The Courtyards of the 
House of Lord: Studies on the Temple Scrolls (STDJ 75; Leiden: Brill, 2008), xviii-xx. 

(20) In spite of the fact that I use the word “sect” with regard to the Karaites, 
they should actually be referred to as a community or movement, as they did not isolate 
themselves totally from the rabbinic community alongside them. The sectarianism of 
the Qumran sect was also a topic for discussion. See C. Wassen and J. Jokiranta, 
“Groups in Tension: Sectarianism in the Damascus Document and the Community 
Rule,” in Sectarianism in Early Judaism (ed. D. J. Chalcraft; London: Equinox, 2007), 
205-245. For a discussion of Qumranic separatism and the halakhah that served this 
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and comparison of Karaite and Qumranic literature, he attempted to 
understand the Qumranic doctrine of two Messiahs, the meaning of 
the previously mentioned term Maskil, the location of the “Damas- 
cus” of the Damascus Covenant, and the meanings of the arsenal of 
terms which the Qumranites adopted to describe themselves and their 
enemies in the dualistic, dichotomous world which they depicted. A 
review of the findings from the research on these issues leaves one 
with the uncomfortable feeling that the Qumranic terms and concepts 
that appear in Karaite literature may have been given a Karaite inter- 
pretation that does not necessarily reflect their original Qumranic 
meaning. 

In contrast to Wieder, my own research has been devoted pri- 
marily to the exploration of Qumranic halakhah in light of the Karaite 
literature. By nature, research that deals with specific halakhot and 
delves into the issues of sacrifices and festivals is more likely to yield 
fruitful results with regard to the connection between the two sects 
than does research that focuses on the theological connection. It trans- 
pires that research in the halakhic realm produces results not only in 
the realm of Qumranic halakhah but also in the theological realm, since 
theology dictated halakhah for both the Qumranites and the Karaites. 
Since the vast majority of Karaites disputed many of the elements of 
Qumranic theology, they also rejected Qumranic halakhah that served 
this theology, in spite of being familiar with it. Those Karaites who 
adopted Qumranic law were marginal groups that had been rejected by 
the Karaite community, as described in Karaite works from the Geonic 
period, which were written in Judeo-Arabic and which, even today, 
are extant almost entirely in manuscript form only. Scholars who stu- 
died early Karaite halakhah in the light of the later Karaite literature 
written after the Geonic period which was written in Hebrew, were 
totally unfamiliar with the Qumranic halakhot that were found in the 
early Karaitic works. This is the reason that they arrived at the hasty 
conclusion that there is no connection between Karaite halakhah and 
Qumranic literature. (21) 

In this paper I have chosen to focus on the Karaite halakhic dis- 
course, which sheds light not only on Qumranic halakhah, but also on 


notion, see A. Schremer, “Seclusion and Exclusion: The Rhetoric of Separation in 
Qumran and Tannaitic Literature,” in Rabbinic Perspectives: Rabbinic Literature and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. S. D. Frade et al.; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 128-132. 

(21) For example, Revel’s research (above, n. 4) regarding the connection between 
the Damascus Covenant and Karaite halakhah. It is only natural that valuable early 
material is sometimes preserved in later Karaitic works. However, someone who is 
unfamiliar with early Karaitic sources will find it difficult to distinguish between early 
and late material in the later works. 
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the importance of the desert motif in Qumran sectarian writings, (22) 
thereby refuting the view of those who maintain that the Qumran cor- 
pus was not written by a desert sect, (23) but rather, had its origins in 
Jerusalem. (24) Clearly, finding the halakhic connections between the 
two sects reinforces Wieder’s approach of illuminating aspects of 
Qumranic theology through the study of Karaite literature. 


THE KARAITE HALAKHIC DISCOURSE DEMONSTRATES THAT 
THE QUMRAN CORPUS BELONGS TO A DESERT SECT 


The writings of Benjamin al-Nahawandi are an important source 
for the study of Qumranic theology and law. Benjamin was active in 
the second half of the ninth century. He referred to his followers as 
ba ‘alei migra מקרא*]‎ *92”]. (25) While tenth-century Karaites did not 
regard him as a Karaite, they nevertheless studied his laws alongside 
those of his predecessor, ‘Anan ben David, who was active in the 
second half of the eighth century; however, they showed considerable 
criticism towards both. (26) It is of relevance to the present topic that 
according to the Karaites, Benjamin was influenced by the Cave Sect. 
Qirqisani maintained that the Cave Sect was an ancient sect that hid 
its writings in caves. It was given this name by those who discovered 
these writings generations later, knowing that this was not the sect’s 
original name. (27) Scholars differ in their views with regard to the 
Cave Sect. Some are of the opinion that the sect was actually a gnostic 
sect, based on the Karaite claim that the Cave Sect believed that 


(22) For attempts to classify the Qumran scrolls into sectarian and non-sectarian, 
see D. Dimant, “Between Sectarian and Non-Sectarian: The Case of the Apocryphon 
of Joshua,” in Reworking of the Bible: Apocryphal and Related Texts at Qumran (ed. 
E. G. Chazon and D. Dimant; STDJ 58; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 105-134; F. G. Martinez, 
“?Sectario, No-Sectario, O Que?,” RevQ 23 (2008): 383-394. 

(23) As part of the attempt to classify the Qumran scrolls, Collins suggests that 
only the sect’s elite went out to the desert. See J. J. Collins, “Forms of Community in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Emanuel: Studies in Honor of Emanuel Tov ( ed. 5. M. Paul 
et al.; Supplements to Vetus Testamentum 94; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 97-111. 

(24) For example, N. Golb, Who Wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls: the Search for the 
Secret of Qumran (New York: Scribner, 1995), 327-390; R. Elior, Zikaron w-neshia 
(Jerusalem: The Van Leer Jerusalem Institute, 2009), 288-304. 

(25) Benjamin al-Nahawandi, Sefer Dinim-Mas’at Binyamin (Ramleh: Ha-Merkaz, 
1979), 42. 

(26) For the status of the teachings of ‘Anan and Benjamin among the Karaites, 
see Y. Erder and M. Polliack, “The Karaite Canon From the 9" to 11" Centuries,” 
Te'uda 23 (2009): 171-176 (in Hebrew) 

(27) Qirgisinr, pp. 11-12. It is a misconception that the Cave Sect was a medi- 
eval sect. See S. M. Wasserstroom, “Sahrastanî on the Magariyya,” JOS 17 (1997): 
127-154. 
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a secondary deity, rather than a supreme deity, created and ran the 
world. (28) Because he adopted the Cave Sect’s approach in this regard, 
Benjamin became the object of enormous criticism by the Karaites, who 
believed in the Moslem Mu'tazila’s perfect unity of god. (29) There 
are those who identify the Cave Sect with the Qumran Sect, based on 
combining their information about the Cave Sect with the information 
in Timotheos’s letter about the discovery of ancient texts near Jericho 
in the ninth century. (30) Another reason for this identification is the 
Cave Sect’s calendar, in which the fourth day of the week is always 
the first day of the year, as that is the day that the heavenly lights were 
created. According to the Cave Sect, a full moon signifies the begin- 
ning of the month. This information aided in deciphering the Qumran 
calendar. (31) My own research on Benjamin al-Nahiwandi has revea- 
led that on certain issues his halakhot bear a resemblance to those of 
the Qumran sect, which reinforces the hypothesis that the Cave Sect 
might be identified with the Qumran Sect. 

Alongside Benjamin al-Nahawandr, the Karaites mention Mishawyhi 
al-‘Ukbari, who was active in the second half of the ninth century. While 
harboring an ambivalent attitude towards Benjamin al-Nahawandi, the 
Karaites treated Mishawyhi with scorn. My research shows that the 
latter had, in fact, been a member of the Karaite community, but was 
expelled for adopting a Qumranic law that the Karaites had rejected. (32) 

According to Mishawyhi, as long as the Jews are scattered throu- 
ghout the Diaspora, and the Land of Israel remains desolate and the 
Temple destroyed, the observance of the commandments must be based 
on the precedent of the Israelites who left Egypt and sojourned in the 
wilderness for forty years. His study of Scripture taught him that during 
the entire time that the Israelites dwelled in the wilderness, they did 
not offer sacrifices, nor did they celebrate the festivals, except under 


(28) See, for example, H. A. Wolfson, “The Pre-Existent Angel of the Maghärians 
and al-Nahahawndr,” JOR NS 51(1960-61): 89-106. 

(29) See, for example, Qirgisani’s criticism, pp. 321-326. For the Mu'tazila 
influence on the Karaites from their very inception, see H. Ben-Shammai, “Kalam in 
Medieval Jewish Philosophy,” in History of Jewish Philosophy (ed. D. H. Frank and 
O Leaman; London: Routledge, 1977), 115-148. 

(30) Ibid., n. 11. 

(31) A Jaubert, “Le calendrier des Jubilés et de la secte de Qumran: Ses origines 
bibliaues,” VT 3 (1953): 250-264. For a discussion of the Qumran calendar in view 
of the Cave Sect calendar, see R. T. Beckwith, “The Essene Calendar and the Moon: 
a Reconsideration,” RevQ 15 (1992): 457-466. 

(32) For a discussion of Mishawyhi’s halakhot in other matters, such as the 
laws pertaining to the Sabbath and the calendar, see Y. Erder, Avelei zion ha-karaim 
w-megillot qumran: le-toldot halufa la-yahadut ha-rabbanit (Tel Aviv: Hakibbutz 
Hameuchad, 2004), 181-188. [hereafter: Erder]. 
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extraordinary circumstances, because these commandments, like 
many others, were pertinent only in the Land of Israel, and may not 
be observed elsewhere. Since the Israelites did not observe most of 
the commandments when they were in the wilderness, Mishawyhi 
exempted the Jewish members of his generation from observing 
them as well. In doing so, Mishawyhi appears to have followed the 
Qumranites, who upon entering the desert regarded themselves as 
exempt from observing the precepts pertaining to the sacrifices and 
the festivals. 

Mishawyhi cited the “desert Passover” (Num 9) as evidence for 
the non-observance of the festivals and sacrificial commandments in 
the desert. According to his interpretation of the plain meaning of the 
text, the Israelites sacrificed the Paschal offering in the wilderness only 
once, but without observing the seven-day Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
as these seven days receive no mention whatsoever. Other verses in the 
Torah instruct that these days are to be observed only in the Land of 
Israel (Exod 13:7; Deut 16:4). 

The only occasion on which the Paschal offering was sacrificed 
in the wilderness—which occurred in the month of Nisan in the 
second year after the Israelites went forth out of Egypt—was when 
the Tabernacle was erected. This took place on the first day of the 
month (Exod 40:1, 17). According to Mishawyhi, the precept of eating 
unleavened bread for seven days was not observed in the wilderness 
not only because it was one of the commandments dependent upon 
the Land of Israel, but also because of the consecration of the Taber- 
nacle. On this occasion, consecration offerings [קורבנות מילואים]‎ were 
sacrificed over the course of seven days (Exod 29:35; Lev 8:33). In 
addition, the Patriarchs of the tribes sacrificed twelve offerings over 
the course of twelve days, “one Patriarch for each day” (Num 7:11). 
According to Mishawyhi’s reckoning, the first day of the days of 
consecration fell on the first of Nisan, on which date the Tabernacle 
was erected. The last of the days of consecration was the eighth day 
of that month, as the Sabbath was not included in the days of conse- 
cration. (33) The first Patriarch brought his offering on the ninth of 
Nisan, that is, after the conclusion of the days of consecration. Since 
the sacrificing of the offerings of the twelve Patriarchs began only on 
the ninth of Nisan, and they too skipped the Sabbath, the Patriarchs 
obviously continued sacrificing their offerings during the seven-day 
Feast of Unleavened Bread: “The Patriarchs sacrificed their offerings 
after the seven days of consecration, and those days included the days 


(33) According to Mishawyhi, even the Sabbath burnt offering is not sacrificed 
on the Sabbath. See Qirqisani, 58. 
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on which the festival of Passover fell.” (34) The Patriarchs offerings 
contained leavened bread: “On Passover, the Patriarchs sacrificed 
offerings and they sacrificed leavened bread of thanksgiving.” (35) 
The Patriarchs offerings are thus proof that the seven-day Feast of 
Unleavened Bread was not observed in the “desert Passover.” If we 
follow Yadin’s approach, then the specific dates on which the seven 
days of consecration fell are identical according to both Mishawyhi 
and the Temple Scroll, both contending that they began on the first of 
Nisan and ended on the eighth of Nisan, as these days did not include 
the Sabbath. (36) 

The accepted rabbinic approach is as far from that of the Temple 
Scroll and Mishawyhi as the East is from the West, and equally distant 
from the plain meaning of scripture. The objective of the rabbinic 
sages was to prove that the “desert Passover” included the seven-day 
Feast of Unleavened Bread. Despite the fact that Exodus 40 states 
explicitly that the Tabernacle was erected on the first of Nisan, the 
rabbinic sages contended that the sacrificing of the consecration offe- 
rings began on the twenty-third of Adar and ended on the twenty-ninth 
of Adar, which means that the consecration offerings were sacrificed 
also on the Sabbath. The Tabernacle was set up and dismantled each 
day during that period in order to sacrifice that day’s consecration 
offering. It follows from this approach that the first of Nisan was the 
first day after the conclusion of the seven days of consecration, and 
that is the day on which the regular sacrificial service in the Taber- 
nacle began. (37) In order to mark this occasion, the rabbinic sages 
established a special festival, the first festival recorded in Megillat 
Ta ‘anit: “From the new moon of Nisan until the eight thereof, the 
tamid [=burnt-offering] was established.” (38) The sacrificing of the 


(34) Toviah ben Moshe, Ozar Nehmad, Oxford Bodl. MS Opp. 26(01.255), 1. 75a. 

(35) Aaron ben Elijah, Keter Torah (Gézléw: Firkowicz printing, 1866-1877), 
commentary to Num 7:17. 

(36) 11QT XV 3-XVII 18. See the discussion of Y. Yadin, The Temple Scroll 
(Jerusalem: The Israel Exploration Society, 1983), I 89-95. Contrary to Yadin, Milikow- 
sky maintains that the Temple Scroll did not skip the Sabbath on the days of consecra- 
tion. See C. Milikowsky, “A Study of the Interpretation of the Days of Consecration: 
The consecration offerings in the Temple Scroll, ‘the days on which it is forbidden to 
mourn’ at the beginning of Megillat Ta‘anit, and the dispute over the date of the days 
of consecration in rabbinic literature,” Mehgerei Talmud 3 (2005): 519-542 (in Hebrew). 

(37) Sifrei Numbers, Naso 44. See Milikowsky’s explanation ibid., 541-542. 
I do not accept his explanation of why the rabbinic sages did not follow the plain 
meaning of the text. 

(38) “NTAN רש ירחא דניסן עד תמניא ביה איתוקם‎ pa” Megillat Ta‘anit (ed. 
V. Noam; Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi Press, 2003), 43. The Scholium presents 3 
explanation for this festival. See ibid., 57-59. 
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burnt-offering symbolizes the routine sacrificing of offerings in the 
Tabernacle, and the rabbinic sages noted that it was sacrificed on the 
eight days during which, according to the Temple Scroll and Mishawyhi, 
no burnt offering was sacrificed. It has already been suggested by 
Yadin that the first festival appearing in Megillat Ta'anit, mentioned 
above, was designated to challenge the Temple Scroll’s approach to 
this issue. (39) As for the Patriarchs offerings, according to the rab- 
binic sages, the first day of the Patriarchs offerings fell on the first 
day of Nisan (40) and the last day fell on the twelfth of Nisan, as 
this offering was sacrificed even on the Sabbath despite the fact that 
the offering of an individual does not override the Sabbath. (41) By 
establishing that the last day of the Patriarchs offerings fell two days 
before the fourteenth of Nisan, the date of the Paschal offering, the 
rabbinic sages separated the Paschal and Patriarchs offerings, paving 
the way for them to claim that the “desert Passover” included the 
seven-day Feast of Unleavened Bread. While these days are not men- 
tioned at all in Numbers 9, the rabbinic sages maintained that the word 
“statutes” in the verse “according to all the statutes of it, and accor- 
ding to all the ordinances thereof” (Num 9:3) refers to these seven 
days. (42) Thus, the first festival which the rabbinic sages established 
in Megillat Ta'anit was not meant to mark just the beginning of the 
Tabernacle rites on the first day of Nisan, (43) but also to refute the 
opinion of those who maintained that the “desert Passover” did not 
include the seven-day Feast of Unleavened Bread. (44) 

From the Karaite discourse it appears that the debate during the 
Second Temple period regarding the “desert Passover” in the context 
of the consecration of the Tabernacle was a discussion of a matter of 
principle that was of concern to all Jews in Second Temple times. The 


(39) Yadin (above, n. 36), I, 137-138. 

(40) BT Shabbat 87b. 

(41) Sifrei Numbers, Naso 51. The sages in fact instruct us that the Patriarch 
offerings are not meant to determine the law for all generations. See BT Hagiga 6a. 

(42) Sifrei Numbers, Be-ha‘alotekha 65. 

(43) Above, nn. 38-39. 

(44) It is conceivable that the second festival listed in Megillat Ta‘anit is also 
intended to deal with the “desert Passover”. See Y. Erder, “The First Day in Megillat 
Ta‘anit in Light of the Karaite Commentary on the Tabernacle Dedication,” JOR NS 82 
(1992): 281-282. Wassen and Jokiranta (above, n. 20) note that sometimes those who 
are outsiders to the sect are not aware of the sect’s animosity towards them. In the 
present case, the sages established a festival in order to censure the Qumranic approach. 
As Lieberman states: “It is not unusual for the sages to turn something optional com- 
mandment into a mandatory one, in order to fight a heretical law.” See S. Lieberman, 
Tosefta ki-feshuta (New York and Jerusalem: The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
New york and Jerusalem, 1995), VII 915. 
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issue of concern was whether the commandments involving the festi- 
vals and offerings were commandments that were dependent on the 
Land of Israel only, or whether they were also to be observed in exile. 

The Karaites refused to adopt for themselves the approach of 
Mishawyhi, a faithful disciple of Qumranic doctrine, of non-observance 
of the festivals, particularly since they believed that his abandonment 
of many of the commandments, which he regarded as commandments 
dependent on the Land of Israel, led him to convert to Christianity. (45) 
It is thus not surprising that the Karaites ousted him from their midst 
and rejected his halakhic approach. 

The rabbinic sages raise the question, “What is the meaning of 
dependent and not dependent commandment (on the Land)”? They 
answer, “Every precept which is a personal obligation [that is, which 
places no obligation upon the soil or its produce, but only on the 
person himself] is practiced both within and without the Land; but 
what is an obligation of the soil has force only within the Land.” (46) 
This paved the way for them to determine that most of the precepts 
of the Torah are to be observed anywhere in the world. Since the 
Bible instructs us to observe the precepts of the festivals “After you 
have entered the land” ,["כי תבואו אל הארץ*]‎ “in all your territory” 
["בגבולך*]‎ and “in all your settlements” במושבותיכם"]‎ "[ , Mishawyhi 
deduced from the plain meaning of the text that they are to be obser- 
ved only in the Land of Israel, with the Festival of Unleavened Bread 
being no exception (Exod 12:20; 13:7; Deut 16:4). (47) 

A study of Karaite exegesis reveals that those who maintained 
that the festivals were not to be celebrated in the Diaspora, based on 
the Israelite’s journey in the wilderness, enlisted other Biblical texts 
to support their view. The most important was the verse, “Did you 
offer sacrifice and oblation to Me those forty years in the wilder- 
ness” (Amos 5:25). (48) They also found support in the verse from 


(45) Toviah ben Moshe (above, n. 34), f. 75b. 

(46) BT Qiddushin 37a. See also Sifrei Deuteronomy 59. 

(47) Judah Hadassi, Eshkol ha-kofer (G6zl6w: Mordechai Tirishcan printing, 
1836), 228 f. 87c indicates that the word moshvotekhem [your settlements] sometimes 
refers to cities in the Land of Israel only, as in Num 35:29. However, in Lev 23:3, 
which deals with the Sabbath, it refers to anyplace in the world. Qirgisani 876, does 
indeed wonder how someone who prohibits the observance of the festivals in exile 
does not prohibit the observance of the Sabbath. See Erder 184. In his commentary to 
Exod 35:2, Qirqisani explains that the word moshvotekhem does not include the Temple. 
See MS RNL Yevr.-Arab, I 4531, f. 169a. 

(48) See Yefet ben ‘Eli, commentary to Num 9:1-3, MS Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge F 12.110, f. 48a in Erder, 204, n. 109. Attention should be paid to the impor- 
tance which the author of the Damascus Convenant VII 14-20, regards the text in 
Amos 5: 26-27. 
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Jer 7:22-24, from which we can deduce that offerings were not 
sacrificed in the wilderness. (49) 

As for the Qumran sect, they referred to themselves as “the exiles 
of the wilderness” ["גולת המדבר*]‎ (1QM I 2). They encamped in the 
“wilderness of Jerusalem” ירושלים*]‎ 52792]: “return from the wil- 
derness of the people to encamp in the wilderness of Jerusalem” 
(1QM I 3). According to The Rule of the Community, the Qumranites 
did indeed go into the wilderness: “they shall separate themselves 
from the session of the men of deceit to depart into the wilderness to 
prepare there the way of the Lord(?)” (1QS VII 13). When they ente- 
red the wilderness, did the Qumranites regard themselves as exempt 
from observing the precepts of the festivals and offerings, based on 
the precedent of the Israelite generation of the wilderness, in which 
case Mishawyhi’s halakhah is in fact Qumranic halakhah? If the Cave 
Sect is indeed the Qumran sect, then they did not observe the precepts 
in the desert. According to the Moslem sage al-Birini, the Cave Sect 
determined that the precepts pertaining to Passover were to be observed 
only in the Land of Israel: “And the obligations and rites prescribed 
for Passover, they do not hold to be necessary except for those who 
dwell in the country of the Israelites.” al-Biruni makes a point of 
telling us that this view is not accepted by most Jews and is contrary 
to what is written in the Bible. (50) 

Scholars are divided over the question of whether members of the 
Qumran sect participated in the sacrificial offerings in the Temple. (51) 
Despite the fact that in Mishawyhi al-‘Ukbari’s time the Temple no 
longer existed, it seems that his halakhic approach reveals the scriptural 
proof which the Qumranites invoked for their non-participation in the 
sacrificial offerings at the time that the Temple was in existence. On 
this issue, Mishawyhi invoked the “Hezekiah Passover” (2 Chr, 29, 30) 
along with the verses in Num 9:9-11 regarding the “Second Passover,” 
that is, the sacrificing of the Paschal offering one month later, on the 
fourteenth of Iyar, for those who had been defiled by a corpse or away 
on a long journey. According to the Karaites, Mishawyhi adduced both 
the “desert Passover” and the “Hezekiah Passover” as proof for not 
observing the Festival of Unleavened Bread. “And he brought proof 
from the Patriarchs offerings and from the story of Hezekiah.” (52) 


(49) Aaron ben Elijah, Keter Torah, commentary to Exod 3:12. 

(50) al-Brruni, The Chronology of Ancient Nations, (ed. C. E. Sachau) (London: 
H. William H. Allen and Co., 1879), 278. The Arabic edition: C. E. Sachau, Chrono- 
logie orientalischer Völker von al-Birini (Leipzig: F. A. Brockhous Otto Harrassowitz, 
1923), 284. 

(51) For the variety of views, see P. Heger, Cult as the Catalyst for Division 
(STDJ 65; Leiden: Brill, 2007), 349-360. 

(52) Aaron ben Elijah, Gan Eden (Güzlôw: Fikowicz, 1866), Pesah, Chapter vii, 42b. 
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What happened in the time of Hezekiah”? It is written that King 
Hezekiah gave instructions to purify the Temple from its unclean 
state. This occurred during the month of Nisan (2 Chr, 29:3). “And 
on the sixteenth day of the first month they finished” (2 Chr 29:17). 
According to the plain meaning of the text, on the fourteenth and 
fifteenth of Nisan the Temple was still unclean. That was why it was 
decided “to keep the Passover in the second month,” that is, on the 
fourteenth of Iyar (2 Chr, 30:2, 15), and immediately afterwards they 
observed the seven-day Feast of Unleavened Bread (ibid., 30:21). In 
complete contradiction to the plain meaning of the text, the vast majo- 
rity of rabbinic sages maintained that Hezekiah observed the Passover 
festival in Nisan, because, contrary to halakhah, “he intercalated the 
month of Nisan in Nisan, and they did not agree with him.” (53) 
Mainstream Karaite sages maintained that Hezekiah sacrificed the 
Paschal offering on the fourteenth of Iyar, but observed the seven days 
of the Feast of Unleavened Bread in Nisan, as the precept regarding 
the “Second Passover” refers only to the sacrificial offering, and not 
to the seven days of eating unleavened bread. (54) 

According to Mishawyhi, not only did Hezekiah sacrifice the 
Paschal offering in Iyar, but the seven-day Feast of Unleavened Bread 
was postponed from Nisan to Iyar because Hezekiah, like the wilder- 
ness Patriarchs who preceded him, was busy during the Nisan Feast 
of Unleavened Bread with the sacrificing of offerings for the conse- 
cration of the Temple, which contained leavened bread: “Because 
Hezekiah sacrificed thanksgiving offerings during the days of Pas- 
sover.” (55) Thus, the “Hezekiah Passover” served as decisive proof 
for Mishawyhi, and apparently for the Qumranites, that when the 
Temple is defiled, one should not participate in the Temple’s regular 
sacrificial service. 

One of the inter-sectarian disputes during the Second Temple period 
that related to the Tabernacle and was documented both in rabbinic 
literature and in the Qumran scrolls, pertained to the half-shekel tax. 
The Pharisees established that the Temple communal offerings, inclu- 
ding the burnt-offering, would be funded by the half-shekel tax, (56) 
and the Mishnah even devotes an entire tractate—Shekalim—to this 
tax and its purposes. The Sadducees, according to Talmudic sources, 


(53) BT Pesahim 56b. For other opinions regarding the sages, see Y. Erder, 
“The date of the Pascal Sacrifice in Light of the “Hezekiah Passover’ in Early Karaite 
Halakha,” Tarbiz 59 (1990): 443-445 (in Hebrew). 

(54) See Yefet ben ‘Eli’s commentary to Num 9, MS Trinity College F12. 110, 
f. Sla-b, in Erder ibid., 452-454. 

(55) Toviah ben Moshe (above, n. 34), f. 75b, in Erder, ibid., 452, n. 41. 

(56) M. Shekalim 4,1. 
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claimed that the burnt-offering is funded by the individual. (57) As 
for Qumran, from one of the scrolls we learn that males pay the half- 
shekel tax once during their lifetime, as expiation money. (58) Accor- 
ding to the Temple Scroll, the commandment of the half-shekel tax is 
a commandment that applies to all generations, and applies to males 
over twenty years of age (11QT XXXIX 8-11). Accordingly, there is 
no connection whatsoever between the half-shekel tax and the sacri- 
ficial offerings. 

The vast majority of Karaites held that the commandment of the 
half shekel tax is not a commandment that applies for all generations, 
and it was applied only three times in the wilderness. Even then it 
was not designated for sacrificial offerings but for the three censuses 
that were conducted in the wilderness (Exod 30:11-16; Num 1:1-5; 
Num 26:1-4). (59) According to the approach of Benjamin al-Nahawandi, 
a disciple of the Cave Sect, the half-shekel tax is a commandment 
that applies for all generations; it pertains to anyone over twenty 
years of age and is to be paid annually. (60) But Qirqisani attests that 
Benjamin contradicts himself by stating that males over twenty years 
of age were to pay the half-shekel tax only once during their lifetime. 
Benjamin deduced this from the journey of the Israelites in the wil- 
derness. He contended, based on the literal meaning of the text in the 
portion of Ki Tissa, that the Israelites paid the half-shekel tax in order 
to erect the Tabernacle (Exod 30:13), but they were not enumerated. 
The Israelites in the wilderness were enumerated in two censuses only 
(Num 1:1-5, 26:1-4), at which time they did not pay the half-shekel 
tax. “The text does not imply that in both censuses they paid the half- 
shekel.” (61) It is well known that life in Qumran was based on Israe- 
lite practices in the wilderness, (62) and we have seen above how this 
was applied in the case of the sacrificial offerings and the festivals. 
Benjamin’s ruling teaches us that in the matter of the half-shekel tax 
as well, the Qumran sect conducted itself according to the precedent 
set by the Israelite sojourn in the wilderness. 


(57) See the Scholium for the first festival in Megillat Ta'anit (above, n. 38), 
57-59; BT Menahot 65a. 

(58) 4Q159 1 ii 6-7 in J. M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4 I (40158-40186) [DJD 5; 
Oxford: Clarenendon Perss, 1968], p. 7. 

(59) Y. Erder, “Second Temple Period Sectarian Polemics Concerning the Half- 
Shekel Commandment in Light of Early Karaite Halakha,” Meghillot 8-9 (2010): 9-17 
(in Hebrew). 

(60) MS RNL Yevr.-Arab., I 4531, f. 198a, in Erder, ibid., 18, n. 69. 

(61) al-Qirgisant, Commentary to Exod 30: 12-15, f. 198b, in Erder, ibid., 21, n.81. 

(62) M. Bernstein, “4QFragment 5 and the ‘Desert Theology’ of the Qumran 
Sect,” in Emanuel: Studies in Honor of Emanuel Tov (ed. S. M. Paul et al.; Supplements 
to Vetus Testamentum 94; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 43-56. 
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It is apparently because Qumranic law maintains that the half 
shekel is paid only once during a male’s lifetime, and not for the 
purpose of sacrificial offerings, that the Qumranites did not pay the 
half-shekel tax for the Temple, because there it was designated for 
the sacrificial offerings, which they regarded as defiled offerings. As 
they were living in the desert, the Qumranites had no need of sacri- 
ficial offerings, based on the precedent of the “desert Passover,” and 
because of the defilement of the Temple, based on the “Hezekiah 
Passover.” (63) 

The absence of sacrificial meat did not prevent Qumranites from 
eating meat and from carrying out the rituals pertaining to the slaugh- 
tering of this meat. Maimonides maintains that it is difficult for a 
society to exist without rituals, which he believed was the reason for 
the sacrificial rites in the Temple. (64) From the laws of Benjamin and 
Mishawyhi it appears that “profane” meat, which the rabbinic sages 
called “desired meat” ["בשר תאווה"]‎ (Deut 12:20-21) was eaten in 
Qumran, and it was surrounding the slaughtering of this meat that the 
members of the Qumran sect performed their ritual. 

Along with “desired meat” the Bible mentions “sacred meat” 
—which is sacrificial meat—as well as game meat. The rabbinic sages 
made the laws governing “desired meat” as similar as possible to those 
governing “sacred meat”. (65) Mishawyhi, by contrast, maintained 
that the laws of “desired meat” actually were similar to those of game 
meat, because unlike the rabbinic sages, but in line with the Temple 
Scroll, he claimed that not only does Deut 12:20-21 refer to “desired 
meat”, but so does Deut 12:15-16. (66) Mishawyhi permitted the 
consumption of “desired meat” and all the fat of “desired meat”, as 
in the case of game meat: “and he explained that ‘like the gazelle and 
the deer’ (Deut 12:15) meant that they should consume the fat without 
separation and holiness, which is the law of Mishawyhi.” (67) Even 
when the Temple was in existence, Mishawyhi believed that only the 


(63) According to Heger (above, n. 51), 360-362, the Qumranites paid the half- 
shekel tax. According to the Temple Scroll, XX XIX 9, the half-shekel must be paid 
“in their settlement” 'במושבותיהמה"]‎ |. According to Mishawyhi, this means that it is 
referring to a precept that is entirely dependent upon the Land of Israel. See above, 
n. 47. 

(64) Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, 111 32 (eds. S. Pines and L. Strauss; 
Chicago: The University of Chicago press, 1963), 525-531. 

(65) Sifrei Deuteronomy 75. 

(66) The rabbinic sages contended that Deut 12:15-16 refers to consecrated 
animals that were rendered unfit, Sifrei Deuteronomy 71. In contrast, see the Temple 
Scroll, LIII 1-6. Yadin (above, n. 36), II, 208, points out that the Temple Scroll cited 
these verses in its discussion of “desired meat”. 

(67) Judah Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer, 231, f. 88b. 
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fat of sacrificial meat was prohibited: “When the Temple was in exis- 
tence, the fat of cattle and sheep offerings that were sacrificed to God 
was prohibited, and if they were not sacrificed, their fat was permit- 
ted.” (68) The precept regarding “desired meat” states that this meat 
may be eaten “in any of your “gates” ["כל שעריך*]‎ (Deut 12:15) and 
“in your gates” ["בשעריך"]‎ (Deut 12:21). According to the Karaite 
Yefet b. ‘Eli, while most Karaites believe that the “gates” mentioned 
in these two verses refer to the Land of Israel only, Mishawyhi main- 
tains that they refer to any place in the world, in view of the text in 
Zech 8:16 “render true and perfect justice in your gates.” It is incon- 
ceivable that justice is limited to the Land of Israel only. (69) This 
paved the way for him to claim that when the Israelites journeyed in 
the wilderness, in the absence of offerings they ate “desired meat” 
only. (70) The Temple Scroll 11QT 1 111 4 sanctioned the consump- 
tion of “desired meat” “in the “gates” (“you may eat in your gates” 
,(["ואכלת בשעריך*]‎ except for those gates that were located a distance 
of three days’ journey from the Temple (11QT LII 13-15). Thus, 
according to the approach of the author of the Temple Scroll, had the 
sacrificial work in the Temple been conducted properly, the members 
of the Qumran sect would have been prohibited from eating “desired 
meat” in Qumran. However, as mentioned, they rejected the sacrificial 
service in the Temple, and apparently, like Mishawyhi, permitted 
themselves to eat “desired meat”. Mishawyhi contends that despite 
the existence of the Tabernacle, the Israelites did not sacrifice offe- 
rings during their sojourn in the wilderness after they left Mount Sinai. 
He bases this on the verse in Num 28:6: “the regular burnt-offering 
instituted at Mount Sinai.” (71) The service of God mentioned in 
Exod 3:12 does not refer to the sacrificing of offerings in the wilder- 
ness, but rather to the erecting of the Tabernacle. The purpose of the 
Tabernacle in the wilderness was for housing the Tablets of the Law, 
and not for sacrificing offerings, as attested in Jer 7:22 (“For when I 
freed your fathers from the land of Egypt, I did not speak with them 
or command them concerning burnt offerings or sacrifice”). (72) 
According to Yefet ben ‘Eli, there are those who derived the 
license to eat “desired meat” in the Diaspora while the Temple was in 


(68) Toviah ben Moshe, Ozar Nehmad (above, n. 34), f. 101b. 

(69) Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary to Deut 12:15, MS RNL Yevr.-Arab. I 113, 
f. 19a-b, in Erder, 241-242, n. 279. See ibid., 231-241 for the Karaite discussion with 
regard to the interpretation of the word she ‘arim [gates]. 

(70) Erder, 222-249. 

(71) Yefet, Commentary to Num 9:1-3 (above, n. 48). See also Yefet, Commentary 
to Amos 5:25, in Erder, 223, n. 211. 

(72) Aaron ben Elijah, Keter Torah, commentary to Exod 3:12. 
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existence from the Book of Daniel, which states that Daniel abstained 
from eating meat for three weeks (Dan 10:2-3). It can be inferred from 
this that during the rest of the time he ate “desired meat”. Yefet, who 
forbade “desired meat” for those living in the Diaspora, argued that 
the “meat” mentioned in Daniel refers to fish. (73) In matters concer- 
ning “desired meat” and the fat of “desired meat”, the Karaites found 
Abraham ibn Ezra to be a disciple of Mishawyhi. (74) Ibn Ezra, too, 
opposed those Karaites who maintained that Daniel ate fish: “And 
many say that meat is prohibited in exile, and they interpret the words 
‘nor did any meat or wine enter my mouth’ (Dan 10:3) as the flesh of 
fish, and they are incorrect.” (75) 

As for the ritual surrounding the slaughtering of “desired meat”, 
Benjamin al-Nahawandi maintains that an altar must be erected for 
slaughtering this meat in order to observe the precept “You shall not 
eat anything with its blood” (Lev 19:26). He found evidence for this 
in the story of the altar that Saul erected in Mikhmas (1 Sam 14:32- 
32). (76) The altar erected by Saul was an “altar of stones,” mentioned 
in Exod 20:22. (77) 

Basing itself on the text in Ezek 44:15, the Damascus Covenant 
CD IV 1-2 states that the Zadokites “shall present to me fat and 
blood.” What are the laws regarding the fat and the blood of “desired 
meat”? The Bible instructs that the blood of game beast or fowl be 
covered with earth (Lev 17:13) whereas with regard to the blood 
of “desired meat”, “you must pour it out on the ground like water” 
(Deut 12:24). (78) As stated, the Temple Scroll drew a parallel between 
the laws of game meat and those of “desired meat” (LIII 1-6) and 
determined that the blood of “desired meat” must be covered with 
earth. (79) This is the identical to Benjamin’s approach to the laws of 
the blood of “desired meat”, which he based on the verse in Ezek 24:7 


(73) D. S. Margoliouth, A Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Yefet ibn Ali 
the Karaite (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1889), 105. 

(74) Aaron ben Elijah, Keter Torah, Commentary to Lev 3:9. For a discussion 
about the influence of Mishawyhi on Abraham Ibn Ezra in this matter, see Erder, 301- 
309. 

(75) Abraham Ibn Ezra, commentary on Lev 17:2. 

(76) The rabbinic sages debated whether the meat slaughtered in Mikhmas was 
profane meat or sacred meat. See BT Zevahim 120a. 

(77) See Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary to Lev 17:1-9, MS PBN Héb 282, f. 97b; 
Judah Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer, 227, f. 87b; Erder, 275, n. 413. 

(78) In Deut 12:16 as well, from which the author of the Temple Scroll (LII 1-6) 
learned the laws of “desired meat”, it states “you shall pour it on the ground like 
water.” 

(79) See the discussion of E. Tov, “Deut. 12 and 11QTemple LII-LIN. A Con- 
trastive Analysis,” RevQ 15 (1991-1992): 169-173. 
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(“For the blood she shed is still in her; she set it upon a bare rock; 
she did not pour it out on the ground to cover it with earth.”’) (80) As 
for the fat, as mentioned above, Mishawyhi permitted consumption 
of the fat of “desired meat”, (81) while Benjamin ruled that it must 
be burned. (82) The Temple Scroll does not relate at all to the fat of 
“desired meat”. One cannot totally rule out the possibility that the 
Temple Scroll permitted it, as “desired meat” is equated with that of 
“the gazelle and the deer” (LIII 4-5), the consumption of whose fat 
is permitted. 

The Temple Scroll’s unification of the laws governing the blood 
of “desired meat” and those of game meat attests to the teachers of 
Mishawyhi and Benjamin, who equated the laws of “desired meat” 
and game meat, contrary to the approach of the rabbinic sages. (83) 
It is conceivable that the bones of cattle that were found at the Qumran 
site is not testimony to an alternative sacrificial ritual at Qumran, 
a theory many subscribe to, (84) but rather, testimony to a ritual invol- 
ving “desired meat”. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Karaite sages from the Geonic period attest to access to sectarian 
literature, at times attributing this literature to the Zadokites, or to 
Zadok, and at times, to the Cave Sect. We have explored the connec- 
tion between Karaite literature and the Qumran sect through the 
halakhot of Benjamin al-Nahawandi, who was influenced by the Cave 
Sect, and the halakhot of Mishawyhi al-‘Ukbari, both of whom were 
active on the fringes of the Karaite movement. Our research shows 
that these figures were rejected because the mainstream Karaite move- 
ment apparently viewed them as being too loyal to the ancient Halakha 
they held in their hands. 

From Mishawyhi we learned the importance and meaning to the 
Qumran sect of living in the desert. Going out into the desert lent 
legitimacy to the sect’s non-observance of the precepts of the festivals 
and the sacrifices, which are closely tied to the Land of Israel and to 


(80) Qirqisani, 1250. We learn from Yefet that Benjamin instructed that the 
“blood of cleansing” must be covered with earth, whereas the “blood of the slaugh- 
tering” is burned on the altar. See Erder, 195-299. 

(81) Above, nn. 67-68. 

(82) Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary to Deut 12: 16, MS RNL Yevr.-Arab., I 95, 
f. 48a, in Erder, 297, n. 531. 

(83) Above, n. 65 

(84) J. Magness, The Archaeology of Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Michi- 
gan: W. B Eerdmans, 2002), 116-126. 
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the Temple, which the sect regarded as defiled. In defining themselves 
as the “exiles of the wilderness,” members of the sect followed the 
paradigm of the Israelites’ sojourn in the wilderness. According to the 
sectarian view, while in the wilderness, the Israelites were exempt from 
observing most of the commandments, as these commandments were 
dependent solely on the Land of Israel. Mishawyhi produced a wealth 
of scriptural proof in this regard: the “desert Passover”; the consecra- 
tion of the Tabernacle, with all its sacrifices; the burnt-offering that 
was sacrificed only at Mount Sinai (Num 28:6); the words of the 
Prophets which indicate that offerings were not sacrificed in the wil- 
derness (Jer 7:22; Amos 5:25), and the plain meaning of the scriptural 
text that teaches that most of the commandments are to be observed 
“when you enter the land.” The Cave Sect as well, with its solar calen- 
dar, and whose New Year always fell on a Wednesday, maintained 
that the precepts pertaining to Passover were dependent on the Land. 
Mishawyhi’s approach with regard to the date of the consecration of 
the Tabernacle is that of the author of the Temple Scroll, and is as 
distant from the rabbinic approach as the East is from the West. It is 
highly conceivable that the first festival mentioned in Megillat Ta ‘anit 
was established to challenge the Qumranic approach on this issue, 
thus testifying to the ancientness of Mishawyhi’s approach. According 
to Mishawyhi, it was not only in the wilderness that the Israelites did 
not offer up sacrifices on a regular basis, but also when the Temple 
was in existence, because it was defiled, as attested by the “Hezekiah 
Passover.” He thus combined the “Hezekiah Passover” with the “desert 
Passover” to prove that the commandment of the seven-day Feast of 
Unleavened Bread was not observed in exile. 

Mishawyhi maintained that in the wilderness the Israelites consu- 
med “desired” meat and the fat of this meat. Mishawyhi permitted 
consumption of the fat of “desired meat” because, in contrast to the 
rabbinic sages, who drew a parallel between the laws of “desired meat” 
and those of sacrificial meat, Mishawyhi drew a parallel between 
“desired meat” and game meat. The author of the Temple Scroll, as 
well, drew a parallel between “desired meat” and game meat, determi- 
ning that the blood of both must be covered with earth. In fact, cove- 
ring the blood of “desired meat” is the law of Benjamin al-Nahawandi. 
Benjamin also maintained that the slaughtering of “desired meat” 
requires an “altar of stones,” as was erected by King Saul in Mikhmas 
(1 Sam 14:32-35). It is entirely possible that this is evidence of a 
ritual observed at Qumran with regard to the slaughtering of this meat. 
Benjamin al-Nahawandi established that the half-shekel tax, which 
was not designated for the sacrificial offerings, was to be paid once 
in their lifetime by males upon reaching twenty years of age. This 
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halakhah, too, is the product of a Qumran halakhah. Benjamin’s proof 
for this halakhah yet again, is consistent with the Qumran reason for 
this halakhah—namely, that it was the practice of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. 

The evidence regarding the halakhic affinity between Qumran 
and Karaism is a clear indication that the theological affinity between 
the two sects should be explored as well. In this limited framework I 
would note that in the messianic doctrine which the Karaite Mourners 
of Zion describe, they anticipate the advent in the “wilderness of the 
people” of the Teacher of Righteousness, whom the Mourners identi- 
fied as the Prophet Elijah: “Israel will go out into the wilderness of 
the people and Elijah will appear before them.” (85) The Maskilim are 
those who will deliver the nation from exile and bring them to the 
wilderness of the people: “When the End of Days shall arrive, there 
will emerge from the nation lilies שושנים*]‎ "[ maskilim "משכילים"]‎ [ 
turners from transgression ,["שבי פשע"]‎ the remnants of Jacob 
,["שארית יעקב"]‎ who will break into this prison so that the Israelites 
will leave it. This means that they will bring about salvation by means 
of their religion and their prayers to the Almighty ... and they will be 
the first to break into the prison, followed by the rest of the nation ... 
This teaches us that when the Maskilim will break in, the rest of the 
nation will follow. And they will bring them out of exile, in the time 
of Elijah, group after group, until they arrive at the wilderness of the 
people.” (86) The Maskilim will not be in possession of the complete 
halakhah when they enter the wilderness until the arrival of Elijah- 
Teacher of Righteousness: “The returning from sin, as is required, 
will be consistent with what they are required to observe in exile until 
the advent of the Teacher of Righteousness.” (87) The Maskilim at 
Qumran as well are following God’s will “in compliance with all reve- 
lation for every period” (Serekh Hayahad 1QS IX 13). 

The Teacher of Righteousness, whom the Karaites were waiting 
for, is the one who will teach the nation in the wilderness the real 
meaning of the commandments, and will thus prepare the nation to 
return to the Land of Israel: “For He has given you the Teacher of 
Righteousness (Joel 2:23). In my opinion, the Teacher of Righteousness 
is Elijah, whom He will give to Israel to teach laws to Israel, as is 
written, ‘Til he come and teach you righteousness’ (Hos 10:12), and 


(85) Yefet, commentary on Joel 2:15-16, MS BL Or. 2400, f. 70b. 

(86) Yefet, commentary on Mic 2:12-13, MS Trinity College, Cambridge F. 12.118, 
f. 137b. 

(87) M. Polliack and E. Schlossberg, Perush Yefet ben ‘Eli le-Sefer Hoshea 
(Ramat Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 2009), 159. 
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‘He shall reconcile parents with children’ (Mal 3:24), and this will 
occur before Gog.” (88) In other words, the Teacher of Righteousness 
will prepare the nation to observe all of the precepts in preparation for 
their return to he Land of Israel, because once they are there, they must 
observe all of the commandments. 

Pesher Habakkuk assigns a prominent role to the Teacher of Righ- 
teousness, who will decipher the secrets of the prophecies (1QpHab 
VII 3-5). As we have seen above, the Karaite literature sheds light on 
the role of the Teacher of Righteousness, portraying him as a teacher 
of halakhah. Perhaps in view of this, we should consider translating 
Teacher of Righteousness as the “True Law Giver,” (89) as his role is 
to enact law. (90) 


Yoram ERDER 


(88) Daniel al-Qimist, Pitron sheneim ‘sar (ed. I. D. Markon) (Jerusalem: 
Mekize Nirdamim, 1957), Commentary to Joel 2: 23, 29. 

(89) J. C. Reeves, “The Meaning of Moreh sedeq in the Light of 11QTorah,” 
RevQ 13 (1988): 287-298. 

(90) J. Maier, “The Judaic System of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” Judaism in Late 
Antiquity (ed. J. Neusner), Leiden 1995, II, p. 91. 


A FORGOTTEN DEUTERONOMY (4031) 
FRAGMENT 


N PAM 41.585 there are five smaller fragments placed above 

400185. Two of them do not belong to 4Q185, but preserve 

text from Deuteronomy. One of the two has been identified as 
part of 4QDeuti (4036) and published מו‎ DJD XIV, (1) but the other 
fragment seems to have disappeared from the plate and from the atten- 
tion of scholars. (2) 

The fragment should be assigned to the manuscript 4QDeut (4031). 
Not only is the hand identical, but it fits the edge of the fragment in 
col. I line 14, completing three letters: 171. In addition, there is a hori- 
zontal fold in the skin between lines 14 and 15 on both fragments that 
confirms the joint. (3) 

The additional fragment attests writing from three lines. There are 
only remnants of letters on the first line, but the second line has three 
words that are consistent with Deut 2 (MT) at the transition from 
verse 32 to verse 33: מלחמה יהצה ויתנהו[‎ ]. The fragment thus adds 
three new words to line 14 in 4QDeut®. Furthermore there is a top of 
a from line 15 that can be identified as part of the phrase nya .כל עריו‎ 
The writing on the upper part of the fragment is more difficult to iden- 
tify, but a tentative restoration is possible. 


(1) See Plate XIX in Eugene Ulrich, Frank Moore Cross, Sidnie White Craw- 
ford, Julie Ann Duncan, Patrick Skehan, Emanuel Tov, Julio Trebolle Barrera, Qumran 
Cave 4: IX Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Kings (DJD XIV; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1995). 

(2) The fragment is not published in the DJD edition of 4QDeut®, and is not 
referred to in the recent edition by Eugene Ulrich, Frank Moore Cross, Maurice Baillet, 
The Biblical Qumran Scrolls: Transcriptions and Textual Variants (Leiden: Brill, 2010). 

Furthermore, PAM 41.585 is not listed in the overview for Deut’ given in DJD 
XXXIX. This might explain why the other fragment has gone unnoticed in recent 
times. 

(3) See Plate X in DJD XIV. 
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4QDeut Col. I, 12-15 with additional fragment from PAM 41.585 


This photo shows fragments from three different PAM photos, 
42.706 (margin and upper fragments), 41.585 (lower right fragment), 
41.195 (lower left fragment). 


The remnants of the letters on the upper part of the fragment may 
be identified as .סיחן ואת‎ Above חמה‎ there are remnants of letters. 
The last trace is a downstroke that goes beneath the baseline, but it 
is difficult to see how far. The letter is probably a final }, but with a 
shortened downstroke. There is a vertical fold that runs through the 
whole fragment. One can clearly see ink erosion through the cross 
bar of n that is caused by this fold. The same fold runs through this 
letter and has possibly damaged the bottom of the downstroke. If this 
is a final 7, the preceding letter is best read as 7. One can see traces 
of two legs. The final 7 has a right curve where it meets the baseline, 
which explains why there is not much space between the two letters. 
At the edge, it is very difficult to differentiate between ink and shadow. 
There seems to be a stroke that meets the right leg of n, but this is 
not necessarily a letter. Without another photo it is difficult to ascer- 
tain, but this is best explained as a shadow. There are two ink traces 
slightly elevated from the baseline that could be a * and ©. One can 
also see a faint trace that would correspond with the curved baseline 
of a ©. 

There is also a small trace of ink above the ¥. This could be any 
letter with a foot, but it should be a letter that tends to go further down 
below the baseline, as one can see no other trace between the final } and 
this letter. The space between the final ן‎ and this trace indicates that 
there are additional letters. The trace could be the right foot of a n, as 
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one would expect ארצו‎ to be preceded by ,ואת‎ according to MT. Both 
א‎ and 1 could be slightly elevated from the baseline, see col II, line 12. 
The suggested restoration of letters can be further confirmed by a 
relocation of the two surrounding fragments according to the margin. 
Larger parts of the first column have broken off, but the left margin 
preserves letters on lines 12, 13 and 14 that can guide the placement 
of the loose fragments. On plate X in DJD XIV, the upper fragment 
(lines 12 and 13) is placed in an estimated distance to the margin, 
based upon restored text. (4) But the lower fragment (line 14) is placed 
too close to the margin. At the end of line 14, there are two letters 11, 
which could be restored according to different textual variants. MT has 
,לפנינו‎ where SP and 40364 have 11772. An exact estimation has there- 
fore been impossible. (5) On plate X, the lower fragment is placed as 
if there were a joint with the upper fragment. On PAM 41.195 you can 
see that there is an ink trace on the top edge of the fragment (col. I, 
line 14) that seems to have been interpreted as the bottom of a w (col. I, 
line 13). When the lower fragment is relocated according to the margin, 
it is clear that the trace of ink above the * can not belong to the w. The 
damage pattern may also confirm this. There are two folds on the frag- 
ment, and the left fold corresponds with the edge on the upper fragment, 
which may indicate that this fold caused the upper part to break off. 
The relocation of fragments according to the margin, together with 
the additional fragment, leaves space on line 13 that corresponds with 
.סיחן ואת‎ Although the manuscript 4QDeut® witnesses textual variance, 
the manuscript here most closely resembles MT. The additional phrase 
in Deut 2:31 found in SP and 5, מלך‎ pawn ,האמרי‎ does not match the 
traces of ink and can be ruled out as an option. Furthermore, space 
indicates that we have לפנינו‎ rather than 172, although both are pos- 
sible. The suggested reconstruction of line 13-14 is consistent with MT. 


4QDeut! col. I 


13 [סיחן [ואת] ארצו החל רש לר[שת את א]רצו 
14 ]מלהמח יהצה ויתנהו יהוה אלהינו[לפני]נו 
5 כ[לן ערי]ו בעת ההין ל 


It should be noted that the rediscovery of this fragment may 
shed light upon the question of the textual development of Deut 2:31- 
33. In the edition of 40364, Reworked Pentateuch*, it is noted that 


(4) 4Q364 has parallel text, frg 24 a, line 4. 

(5) 4QDeut® has textual variants that sometimes correspond exclusively with MT 
col. I, line 6 (Deut 2:25), but also SP, see col. I, line 6, (Deut 2:25) and col. II, line 19 
(Deut 3:28). 
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fragment 24a-c overlaps with 4QDeut®. Frg. 24a only preserves 
the middle part of a column, but line 6 seems to be without :יהצה‎ 
(Plate XVIII). (6) 


4Q364 fre. 24a 


6 ] ]ה וכול עמו למלחמה וי[תנהו [ 
7 [הוה]אלוהינו בידנו וס[ [ 
8 1 ]ל[]וד את כל Jo may‏ [ 


The textual variant, without יהצה‎ is noted as an omission by Tov 
and Crawford in DJD XIII, (7) implying that it is a shortening of the 
text. (8) Their transcription has reconstructions of text made on the 
basis of the available space hence one assumes that some proto-Maso- 
retic text, such as 4QDeut’, is the Vorlage of the composition. Molly 
Zahn has advocated another approach to the textual variance and sug- 
gested that 4Q364 in this specific case could attest an earlier form of 
Deuteronomy. She has suggested that the insertion of יהצה‎ at a later 
stage could have been meant to harmonize the account in Deutero- 
nomy with that in Numbers (Num 21:23). (9) 

The lost and found Deuteronomy fragment does not falsify an 
early stage hypothesis, but 4QDeut® which is dated to the middle of 
the Hasmonaean period, c.125-75 BCE, (10) now witnesses an early 
text with ayn’. If the text of 40364, dated paleographically to the late 
Hasmonaean period, (11) reflects an earlier stage of a textual develop- 
ment, it is none-the-less one of at least two textual variants at the time 
when it was copied. The lacking יהצה‎ should be seen together with the 
other textual variants in lines 6-7. There is additional space in line 6 
that is not explained by any other textual witness. It could be a larger 
lacuna, but there is also further textual variation on the next line. As 
we have seen there is no parallel text in 4QDeutf, but where space 


(6) See also PAM 43.361. 

(7) Harold Attridge, Torleif Elgvin, Jozef Milik, Saul Olyan, John Strugnell, 
Emanuel Tov, James Vanderkam, Sidnie White, Qumran Cave 4 VII: Parabiblical 
Texts, Part I (DJD XIII; Oxford: Clarendon Press,1994). See also Andrew Perrin, 
“Variant of (Reworked) Pentateuch,” Journal of Jewish Studies LXII (2012): 127- 
157. 

(8) The textual variations in 4Q364 are generally described as either additions 
or omissions and exegetical shortening of the text in DJD XIII, 233 and 266. 

(9) Molly Zahn, Rethinking Scripture Rewritten Composition and Exegesis in 
the 4QReworked Pentateuch Manuscripts (Brill: Leiden, 2011), 87. 

(10) DJD XIV, 35. 

(11) DJD XII, 201. 
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indicates that 4QDeut has ,לפנינו‎ 40364 has 73. (12) The space at the 
end of line 6 together with the textual variation in line 7, indicate that 
4Q364 actually reflects further variation, which complicates the ques- 
tion even more. The additional fragment enhances the amount of com- 
parative evidence, and thus needs to be part of the discussion of textual 
development concerning this specific passage of Deuteronomy. 


What happened to the fragment? 


For some reason the two Deuteronomy fragments were placed on 
a plate together with 402185 on PAM 41.585, taken in April 1955. 

On a photo taken of 4Q185 in June the same year, PAM 41.711, 
the fragments have been replaced with four Genesis fragments. This 
indicates that the two Deuteronomy fragments were not necessarily 
considered part of 4Q185, but simply placed on the plate for pragmatic 
reasons. 


The hands of the two Deuteronomy fragments are not identical, 
but similar, and there is reason to assume that they were considered 
part of the same manuscript. 

Nevertheless, only one of the two fragments (4Q36) reappears on 
a plate together with multiple Deuteronomy fragments, PAM 42.632, 
taken in July 1958. One month later, the fragment is joined to frag- 
ment 5 that is part of 4Q36, on PAM 42.706. On the plate, 4Q31 is 
placed above 4Q36 and both are tagged as 4Q°, which even indicates 
that the two manuscripts could have been considered part of a larger 
scroll. This plate is exactly where one would expect to find the other 
fragment. It would have been an easy identification to make, so where 
did the fragment go? 

I have not been able to find the fragment on any PAM photo with 
Deuteronomy fragments. There is a chance that the fragment was lost 
between 1955 (PAM 41.585) and 1958 (PAM 42.706). 


Ingunn AADLAND 


(12) The last letter on line 7 is transcribed as a 1 and the word is restored accord- 
ing to Deut 2:33 in DJD XII, but the downstroke of the remnant of the letter lacks the 
characteristic curved top of the J that is found elsewhere in the manuscript. It appears 
rather to be straight. It could be a *, and possible we have here 173" (Num 21:24). 


UN QUATRIÈME MANUSCRIT DU 
LIVRE DE JOB DANS LA GROTTE 4 
DE QUMRAN (401014 - 4QJOB?) 


ANS la quéte de fragments araméens non repérés en vue 

de l’édition princeps des manuscrits du lot Starcky, j'avais 

remarqué un fragment d’un manuscrit en hébreu à identifier 
à Jb 15,(16-)17-18. Je l’avais déjà signalé dans une note en donnant 
l’essentiel de la lecture du passage. (1) Depuis lors, j’ai retrouvé le 
numéro de la photographie à l’infrarouge du Palestine Archaeological 
Museum où est reproduit ce fragment : PAM 43.662. (2) 

Le fragment du manuscrit en cuir mesure 2,5 cm sur 1,9 cm dans 
ses dimensions maximales. Les lettres apparaissent sur la photogra- 
phie à l’infrarouge très clairement à la ligne 3, moins clairement à la 
ligne 2 et plus faiblement à la ligne 1 ; le cuir semble en partie déchiré 
et la surface bien éraflée dans la partie supérieure. Cependant les 
traces de la plupart des lettres sont encore visibles et identifiables par 
les restes de leurs contours. La distance entre les lignes est de 0,6 cm 
et la dimension des lettres est de 2,5 à 3 mm de hauteur. La longueur 
des lignes est estimée à 6 cm. Nulle trace de ligne à la pointe sèche 
n’est perceptible sur la photographie. 


(1) E. Puech, « Glanures épigraphiques : le Livre des Proverbes et le Livre de Job 
à Qumran », in Textual Criticism and the Dead Sea Scrolls Studies in Honour of Julio 
Trebolle Barrera. Florilegium Complutense (ed. by A. Piquer Otero y P.A. Torijano 
Morales ; Leiden.Boston : Brill, 2012), 277-302, p. 285-302, note 36, identification 
signalée aussi dans une recension, RQ 97 (2011) 145. 

(2) Voir Qumran Cave 4.XXIII. Unidentified Fragments, by D.M. Pike and 
A.C. Skinner with a contribution by T.L. Szink in consultation with J. VanderKam and 
M. Brady (Discoveries in the Judaean Desert. XX XIII ; Oxford : Clarendon Press, 2001), 
Plate III 19, et p. 17 : mais sans aucun commentaire ni proposition de lecture des frag- 
ments inscrits en paléohébreu ou autres. On mesure là tout le travail qui reste encore à 
faire. 
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La graphie est celle de la période hasmonéenne de la première 
moitié du premier siècle avant J.-C. autant qu’on puisse en juger par les 
quelques lettres préservées. On note la présence singulière d’un waw en 
écriture paléo-hébraïque dans un usage différent du waw paléo-hébreu 
en début de paragraphe, parfois écrit dans le vacat précédent, comme 
il était d’usage sur des ostraca avant l’exil (ostraca d’Arad) et est 
encore en application sur des copies qumraniennes, voir par exemple 
11QPaléoLévitique. (3) Cette graphie particulière met à part la copie 
de ce fragment qui ne peut manifestement pas appartenir au manuscrit 
4Q100. En conséquence, le fragment doit être le témoin d’une autre 
copie du livre de Job découverte dans la grotte 4. Peut alors lui être 
attribuée le sigle 4Q101* = + 


nbs‏ אוש שת 


ayn rd oN IAN da voy 
Aang RAMA pmo 


o ו‎ 2 3 4em 
4 -- e—a —— 


4Q101° = Job 15,16-18, voir la reproduction et le relevé : 


| ונאלח איש שתה כ]מים עול[ה 7 אחוך] 
2 שמע לי וזה חזיתי] 1 אספרה 'אש[ר] 
3 חכמים יגידו ולא כ]חדו מאבות[ם] 


Notes de lecture : 


Ligne 1 : Faibles traces de mem médian, yod et mem final ; puis 
partie gauche du ‘ain, waw et pied de lamed. 


(3) Voir E. Puech, « Notes en marge de 11QPaléoLévitique. Le Fragment L, des 
fragments inédits et une jarre de la grotte 11 », RB 96 (1989) 161-183, p. 165-66. 
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Ligne 2 : Peu à gauche de la cassure est écrit un waw en paléo- 
hébreu légèrement détaché de la lettre suivante. Il est suivi d’un ’alef 
en partie visible, samek (partie droite), pe, res, et he en partie effacé, 
puis ’alef et partie droite du Sin. 

Ligne 3 : La lecture de cette ligne est assurée, les têtes du waw et 
du taw sont encore visibles. Faut-il restaurer ensuite le seul mem final 
du pronom ou une orthographe pleine comme parfois dans les manus- 
crits qumraniens ? 


Traduction (en stichométrie) : 


I6Combien moins un être abominable // et corrompu, 
l’homme qui boit comme Jde l’eau l’iniquifté ! 

"Je vais t’expliquer, // écoute-moi, 

et ce que j’ai vu,] je vais (le) raconter, 

ce qu[e// les sages annoncent] 

et qu’ils [n’ont pas] caché de (la tradition de) [leurs] pères. 


Le texte hébreu de ces versets du discours d’Eliphaz de Téman 
du livre de Job connu uniquement par ce fragment parmi les cinq 
manuscrits qumraniens retrouvés est identique au textus receptus dans 
la partie conservée. Le texte poétique n’est pas copié en stichométrie. 
La signification spécifique du waw en paléo-hébreu dans ce contexte 
échappe. Quoi qu’il en soit, il n’est pas sans intérêt d’en avoir retrouvé 
un témoin ancien. 


Émile PUECH 
CNRS & EBAF 


UN NOUVEAU FRAGMENT DU 
MANUSCRIT 4027 - 4QNB 18A 


UR la photographie PAM 43.610 (olim Sy 57) figure un fragment 

de couleur brune et à la surface grandement endommagée : arra- 

chée dans la partie inférieure, soit les deux-tiers de la surface. 
En préparant l’édition des fragments assignés au lot Jean Starcky, 
j'avais repéré un fragment qui me semblait pouvoir être identifié. (1) 
La dimension maximale est de 3 cm par 1,5 cm ; la surface est réglée 
à la pointe sèche, l’encre noire, dimension des lettres : pe 2,5 mm, het 
3 mm, interligne estimée à 0,8 cm. 


Fragment (voir la reproduction) : 


' ]. חפרן 
2 |לן 


(1) Ce fragment non identifié est absent des Planches de Qumran Cave 4.XXIII. 
Unidentified Fragments, by D.M. Pike and A.C. Skinner with a contribution by T.L. Szink 
in consultation with J. VanderKam and M. Brady (Discoveries in the Judaean Desert. 
XXXIII ; Oxford : Clarendon Press, 2001). 
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Ligne 1 : traces de tête de lettre : dalet ou res préférable à he, 
puis dalet/wawlyod/res. 
Ligne 2 : hampe de /amed certain. 


Commentaire : 


Comme rien n’indique que ce fragment doive être rangé parmi les 
fragments de manuscrits araméens, il est permis de chercher parmi 
les manuscrits en hébreu. Avec ces traces de lettres sur deux lignes, 
on pourrait envisager d’identifier le fragment à CD VI 3-5 en lisant 
בא]ר חפר[וה‎ à la ligne 1, et ישרא]ל[ היוצאים‎ à la ligne 2, passage attesté 
déjà en 4Q266 (D?) 3 ii 10-12 et 4Q267 (D?) 2 9. La largeur de la 
colonne serait celle de 55 lettres et 12 espaces. Sans doute de telles 
colonnes sont bien représentées dans les copies qumraniennes, mais 
la largeur excède largement celle des colonnes du manuscrit 4Q269 
à moins d’une correction supra-linéaire dans le reste des lignes, voir 
4Q269 7 7, 4Q266 3 ii 10 ; 11 5, mais les colonnes de 4Q269 comp- 
tant un minimum de 18 à 20 lignes, une telle identification est exclue. 
La paléographie des quelques lettres conservées (ductus et module) en 
écriture hérodienne ancienne semi-formelle ne va pas dans ce sens, 
tout comme elle exclut une appartenance à un autre copie du Docu- 
ment de Damas de la grotte 4. 

À défaut d’une citation de Nb 21,18 dans une nouvelle copie du 
Document de Damas, il reste à explorer l’appartenance du fragment à 
une copie des Nombres de la grotte 4. La graphie de 4Q27 - 4QND® 
est tout à fait comparable et même identique (départ de hampe caracté- 
ristique du /amed) à celle de ce fragment d’une part et, d’autre part, les 
interlignes d’un manuscrit réglé sont aussi de 0,8 mm et la dimension 
moyenne des lettres est de 2,5 mm. (2) En outre, ce manuscrit, lui aussi 
de couleur brune, porte des plages de cuir à la surface arrachée, en par- 
ticulier les fragments 17 i-ii, 18, 20 et 21. Or par son contenu ce nouveau 
fragment devrait se situer précisément à la colonne du fragment 17 ii, un 
peu au-dessous du fragment 18 et juste au-dessus et à gauche du frag- 
ment 17 ii d. Dans ce cas, doit lui être attribué le numéro 18a. Les deux 
lignes conservées de 18a précèdent immédiatement le fragment 17 ii 26, 
et ne seraient pas encore attestées les lignes 17 ii 18-23. Toutefois la 
ligne 17 ii 26 sur la Planche XI correspond à la ligne 17 i 25, finissant 


(2) Voir N. Jastram, « 4QNum? », in Qumran Cave 4.VII. Genesis to Numbers, 
by E. Ulrich, F.M. Cross, J.R. Davila, N. Jastram, J.E. Sanderson, E. Tov (Discoveries 
in the Judaean Desert. XII ; Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1994), 205-267, p. 206-207. 
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par ,ויעש] מושה‎ (3) le fragment d est-il en place ? Il le semble assez 
bien par la rubrique du verset 21a qui chevauche 17 ii c et d. Dans ce 
cas, on devrait lire et numéroter en suivant la numérotation des lignes 
de 17 i et non celle de 17 ii de l’édition, et ne manqueraient plus que 
des traces des lignes 18 à 22 ; mais comme la longueur du texte à res- 
taurer d’après le samaritain suivi ici (4) demande l’espace de 8 lignes 
entre la dernière ligne du fragment 18 et la première du fragment 17 ii d, 
il faudrait remonter d’une ligne le fragment 18 dans cette colonne, soit 
les lignes 11 - 16. (5) La partie arrachée du nouveau fragment 18a 
devait correspondre aux deux lignes suivantes, soit 17 ii 25, et 26 à 
l’encre rouge. Manquent alors les restes des lignes 17 à 22. L’ortho- 
graphe pleine du manuscrit est souvent proche du samaritain. Lire le 
passage : 


AQNb? 18a + 17 ii 26 = Nb 21,(17b)18-20 : 


* עלי/ה באר ענו לה *'בא]ר חפר[וה שרים כרואה נדיבי העם במחוקק ובמשענתם 
24 ממדבר מתנה ל 'וממתנה נח]ל[יאל ומנחליאל במות masa’?‏ הגיא אשר בשדה] 
5 מואב ר[ואש הפסגה הנשקפה על פני הישימון 


Cette mise en colonne donnant des longueurs de lignes tout à fait 
comparables à celles des lignes de la colonne des fragments 18 + 17 
ii, l'identification est donc assurée. Mais il est possible qu’il y ait des 
variantes dans les parties non conservées de ces lignes (voir le sama- 
ritain). Les lignes 17-22 suffiraient à contenir les versets 21, 14-179' 
avec la setumah. (6) Quoi qu’il en soit de la restauration exacte d’un 
texte bien différent du TM, l'identification et le placement du frag- 
ment sont assurés, et ce dernier est le seul témoin de ces versets dans 
les manuscrits des Nombres à Qumran. 


Émile PUECH 
CNRS & EBAF 


(3) On a du mal à comprendre ce placement si le fragment est encore joint ou 
la numérotation des lignes, Jastram, cit., p. 228. 

(4) Voir The Torah : Jewish and Samaritan versions compared. À side-by-side 
comparison of the two versions with the differences highlighted, Arranged by M. Shoul- 
son (Cathair na Mark, Eire ; Evertype, 2008), p. 435. 

(5) Il y a des traces de lettres au-dessus de .ו)יואמ[ר‎ 

(6) Voir Jastram, cit., p. 229. 


IDENTIFICATION OF 
THE SO-CALLED GENESIS 
APOCRYPHON FROM MASADA 
(MAS IM, MASAPOCRGEN OR 
MASADMONFLOOD) 


HE fifteen fragments of a Hebrew text that were excavated during 

Yigael Yadin’s Masada 1963/64 excavations in the casemate 

1045, and later published by Shemaryahu Talmon as “Mas 1m: 
Genesis Apocryphon (MasapocrGen)” have received little attention.! 
The assigned name “Genesis Apocryphon” is unfortunate, since, even 
though unintended, it suggests a connection with the Qumran Cave 1 
Aramaic Genesis Apocryphon. Given the extreme fragmentariness of 
the text, Yadin and Talmon focused on two phrases in the largest frag- 
ment, read as ,ותלו את‎ “and they hanged” (frag. 1 i 4), and ,חן בעיניו‎ 
“favor in his eyes” (frag. 1 ii 3). On the basis of these phrases, Yadin 
suggested that the fragments might derive from a kind of apocryphon 
on Esther (referring to the hanging of Haman, and Esther gaining 
favour in the eyes of the king), whereas Talmon argued for a link with 
the Joseph story (the hanging of the baker, and Joseph gaining favour 
in the eyes of Pharaoh). Talmon therefore suggested it was some kind 
of apocryphon on Genesis, a proposal which was adopted by Thierry 


(1) Cf. Yigael Yadin, “The Excavation of Masada—1963/64, Preliminary Report,” 
IEJ 15 (1965): 1-120, esp. 75-76 (on locus 1045) and 105 (on Mas 1m). Shemaryahu 
Talmon published the fragments in Masada VI: Yigael Yadin Excavations 1963-1965: 
Final Reports: Hebrew Fragments from Masada; The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada (Jeru- 
salem: Israel Exploration Society, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1999), 98-104; 
earlier publications are Talmon, כתובים עברית ממצדה"‎ mind ",קטעי‎ Eretz-Israel 20 
(1989): 287-86, esp. 280-81; Talmon, “Masada 1045-1350 and 1375: Fragments of a 
Genesis Apocryphon,” IEJ 46 (1996): 248-55. The site www.deadseascrolls.org.il con- 
tains two different images, one dark and one light, of IAA photograph 302362. 
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Legrand who specified that the work dealt with Joseph.” Daniel Stükl 
Ben Ezra offered a palaeographic study of the script of the fragments. 
He argued that the two columns of frag. 1 were written by two different 
scribes, and that frags. 3a and 4d were penned by yet another scribe. In 
his view, frags. 3a and 4d would probably derive from a different scroll, 
which he calls “Mas 1q.” Stòkl Ben Ezra concludes that “regretfully 
little new can be said about the possible identification of the two or 
more scrolls.” 

Fortunately, one can say something new about the identification 
of what appears, after all, to be one single scroll. The present paper 
(1) solves the textual identification of the fragments of Mas 1m, based 
on the hitherto apparently unnoticed overlaps with a Qumran Cave 4 
scroll, and (2) briefly discusses the character of the work and its modern 
nomenclature. 


1. Identification 


1.1. Mas Im 4d+3a par 40370 1 i 2-4 


Mas Im fragments 3a and 4d* (the two fragments which St6kl Ben 
Ezra had assigned to another scribe, and had called Mas 1q) belong 
together, and textually overlap, be it with some variants, with 4Q370 


(2) Thierry Legrand, “Composition apocryphe autour de l’histoire de Joseph 
(MasapocrGen),” in La Bibliothèque de Qumrân 1: Torah: Genèse (ed. Katell Berthe- 
lot, Thierry Legrand, and André Paul; Paris: Cerf, 2008), 523-27. See also the name 
recorded in Emanuel Tov, Revised Lists of the Texts from the Judaean Desert (Leiden: 
Brill, 2010), 107: “apocrGen (olim apEsther?).” 

(3) Daniel Stokl Ben Ezra, “Deconstructing the so-called Genesis Apocryphon 
from Masada (Mas 1m or MasapocrGen,” RevQ 23/92 (2008): 533-42 (541). I thank 
Stoekl Ben Ezra for sharing with me a high quality image of IAA photograph 302362, 
and Trevor Maine for preparing the plate of the reconstruction. 

(4) Cf. for numbers of fragments, illustration 12 in Talmon, Masada VI, 99. 
Fragment 4d consists of two pieces. The small piece at the bottom right (with ליה‎ and 
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(4QAdmonition Based on the Flood) 1 i 2-4. Together (frag. 4d above 
frag. 3a) their text reads: 


] אז המה [ 
]ליהם ו[יש]פטם [י]הוה[ 
avr‏ על[ 
| מתהום Jo‏ 


This corresponds closely to 4Q370 1 i 2-4, which runs as follows 
according to the transcription and translation of the editor (corre- 
spondence with Mas 1m underlined):° 

IM 2‏ הם אז עשו הרע בעיני אמר יהוה ויאמרו אל 

במ[עלי]ליהם 

3 וישפטם יהוה כ[כ]ל דרכיהם וכמחשבות יצר לבם ה[רע ]וירעם עליהם 

בכח[ו וי]נעו כל 

4 םוסדי אר[ץ ומ]ים נבקעו מתהמות כל ארבות השמים נפתחו ופצו כל 

תהמו[ת מ]מים אדרים 


But look! Now they have done what is evil in my eyes, said YHWH. And 
they rebelled against God in their deeds. 3 And YHWH judged them 
according to all their ways and according to the thoughts of the evil 
inclination of their heart. And he thundered against them with his strength. 
And all 4 the foundations of the earth trembled, and waters broke forth 
from the depths. All the windows of the heavens were opened, and all 
the depths overflowed with mighty waters. 


There are two variants. Mas 1m has המה‎ 18, where 40370 reads 
rN on. With respect to 40370 1 1 2 wy ,והני הם אז‎ Newsom comments 
that, “The abundance of particles and pronouns at the beginning of 
the sentence makes for rather cumbersome syntax.” The proposed 
variant reading of the Masada text, ,והנה אז המה עשו‎ is no more or less 


even a tiny part of the top of the bar of final mem), ignored by Talmon, and incorrectly 
read by Stékl Ben Ezra, belongs to line 2, before the final mem. 

(5) Carol Newsom, “Admonition on the Flood,” in Qumran Cave 4 XIV: Para- 
biblical Texts, Part 2 (DJD XIX; Oxford: Clarendon, 1995), 85-97 (90-91). Preliminary 
edition: Newsom, “40370: Ad Admonition Based on the Flood,” RevQ 13/49-52 
(1988): 23-43. 40370 as published by Newsom is one single fragment, consisting of 
two large pieces (the right part first appears on PAM 40.601, the left part first on 
PAM 41.916). The pieces have been joined to one fragment (frag. 1) on PAM 42.506, 
which also shows another fragment with the word ישראל‎ and a large bottom margin. 
That fragment (frag. 2) has been tentatively joined to the bottom of frag. 1 on PAM 43.369 
(cf. also DJD XIX, Plate XII), but has not been published by Newsom. Indeed, its alep 
is different from those of 407370. Even though Newsom published only one fragment, 
and simply referred to cols. i and ii, we will refer to 40370 1 i and 1 ii. 

(6) Newsom, DJD XIX, 92. 
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unusual than the 4Q370 reading. The next two lines of Mas 1m 4d+3a 
correspond with 4Q370 1 i 2-3 mm במעליליהם וישפטם‎ and .וירעם עליהם‎ 
The last line has the second variant: 4Q370 1 1 4 has מתהמות‎ fol- 
lowed by ,כל‎ where Mas Im has the singular form ann, followed 
by a trace which certainly is not kap, but a downstroke of, e.g., waw, 
res, or taw. At this point, the text more or less paraphrases Gen 7:11, 
which reads כל מעינת תהום רבה‎ 1921, “all the fountains of the great 
deep broke forth.” Mas 1m may therefore have read רבה‎ mann, 
“from the great deep” (cf. also 4Q252 1:5), against 402370 ,מתהומות‎ 
“from the depths.” 

The text of 4Q370 1 i 2-4 can nicely be fitted into the Mas 1m 
text, resulting in lines of comparable length, e.g.:7 


ויברכו את aw‏ עליון והנה] אז המה [עשו הרע בעיני אמר 
יהוה וימרו אל במעלי]ליהם ו[יש]פטם [י]הוה[ ככל דרכיהם 
וכמחשבות יצר לבם הרע ]וירעם על[יהם בכחו וינעו 

כל מוסדי ארץ ומים נבקעו] מתהום ר[בה כל ארבות השמים 


BE © D = 


1.2. Mas Im 2a 3-5 and 2e par 4Q370 1 ii 5-7 


Three consecutive lines of Mas 1m frag. 2a 3-5 textually overlap 
with 402370 1 ii 5-7, but it is difficult to connect the remnants of the 
earlier lines. Mas 1m frag. 2e should be placed somewhat to the left 
to frag. 2a lines 4-5. 


Jomoo[ 1 

2 ]המה ורוח [ 

3 ]צל י[מי]הם עלן 

4 |רחם א[ ]מו |[ 
5 ]גבורות[ יה]וה זכור[ו 


Compare 400370 1 ii 3-7 (with the text of Mas 1m 28 3-5 underlined) 


ויטהרם מעונם ] 

any‏ בדעתם בי[ן טוב לרע 
יצמחו וכצל ימיהם ע[ל הארץ 
ועד עולם הוא ירחם [א | מו 
גבורת יהוה זכרו נפל[אות 


Ou B ©‏ בר 


(7) For the reconstruction in 4Q370 1 i 2, ,ויברכו את שם [עליו]ן‎ “and they blessed 
the name of the Most High,” cf. Alex Jassen, “A New Suggestion for the Reconstruction 
of 4Q370 1 i 2 and the Blessing of the Most High (Elyon) in Second Temple Judaism,” 
DSD 17 (2010): 88-113 (Newsom read [קודש]י‎ ow, “my holy name”). 
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The three overlapping lines belong to a section on the transience 
of human nature and the mighty acts of God in 4Q370 1 ii 5-9 which 
is closely related to 4Q185 1-2 i 13 - ii 3. Mas 1m 2a line 2 does not 
overlap with the few remaining words of 402370 1 ii 4, which suggests 
that the words ,המה ורוח‎ “they, and a/the spirit,” should be placed 
before or after בדעתם בי[ן‎ any, “their evil in their discerning between.” 
Since a new section with “the theme of the ephemeral nature of human 
existence”® probably started just after these words, it is possible that 
spacing or paragraphing differed at this point between the manu- 
scripts. Newsom detects multiple correspondences with Ezek 36 in 
the fragment, including the wording of “purification from iniquity” 
in 4Q370 1 ii 3 (for which see Ezek 36:33, which is related to Ps 51:4). 
Given this context of Ezek 36 (and Ps 51),? Mas Im 2a line 2 ni 
might introduce a statement about God giving a new or pure spirit, or, 
in view of בדעתם‎ in 40370 1 ii 4, a spirit of insight.!° In 40370 1 ii 6 
Newsom reconstructed, on the basis of Ps 103:13, 17-18 an הוא‎ 
,[שמרי בריתו‎ “he will have compassion on those who keep his covenant.” |! 
It is not clear from the photograph whether Mas 1m 2e has a vacat after 
9/3, or has been abraded. However, if we rely on the legible letters, 
the most meaningful reading and reconstruction would be הוא ירחם‎ 
,א[ת ע]מו‎ “he will have compassion with his people,” followed by a 
vacat. 


1.3. Conclusions 


Mas 1m has fragments that overlap with sections of both 4Q370 1 i 
and 1 ii, in respectively four and three consecutive lines. This overlap 
in two adjoining 4Q370 columns indicates that, at least in this section 
of both manuscripts, we are dealing with the same text, even though 
there are several small variants. As a working hypothesis we can assume 
that 4Q370 and Mas 1m were copies of the same work. It also shows 
that St6kl Ben Ezra’s suggestion that Mas Im frags. 3a and 4d prob- 
ably belonged to an independent scroll is incorrect. Apparently, the 
sample of letters in the Mas 1m fragments is too small to draw far- 
reaching conclusions about three different scribes. 


(8) Newsom, DJD XIX, 89. 

(9) On the use of Ps 51 among the scrolls, see Anja Klein, “From the ‘Right 
Spirit’ to the ‘Spirit of Truth’: Observations on Psalm 51 and 1QS,” in The Dynamics 
of Language and Exegesis at Qumran (ed. Devorah Dimant and Reinhard G. Kratz; 
Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 171-91. 

(10) A reconstruction ,ויטהרם מעונותי]המה ורוח‎ “and he will purify them from 
their iniquity, and a spirit ...” does not leave enough space for the text of 4Q370 1 ii 4 
in Mas Im frag. 2a. Also, the other Mas 1m examples of a third plural suffix have the 
form ,הם‎ not .המה‎ 

(11) Newsom, DJD XIX, 96, 97. 
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2. Character and Nomenclature of 4Q370 and Mas 1m 


2.1. Character of 40370 and Mas 1m 


In her edition of 4Q370, Newsom observes that, “The first col- 
umn (...) gives an account of the deluge in language which draws on 
Genesis 6-9,” and that the few remains of the second column indicate 
that it “did not contain more narrative but rather homiletical or admon- 
itory remarks.” She compares 4Q370 to other works that also use 
“historical narrative as a basis for paraenetic admonition,” but con- 
cludes that “its compositional structure and its way of using the biblical 
text are distinctive.” Striking are also the contacts with nonbiblical 
texts, such as those between 40370 1 ii 5-9 and 4Q185 1-2 i 13- ii 3, 
on the transience of human nature, and the connections of both to 
Pss 103 and 105. On the basis of those texts, Newsom tentatively 
offers a full reconstruction of 40370 1 ii 5-8. Intertextual connections 
are also found in the wording of the narrative, which weaves elements 
from other biblical passages, as well as exegetical traditions, into the 
Flood account, thus presenting a specific form of exegesis.!* 

How do the scant remains of Mas 1m add to our knowledge of 
the work? The largest fragment (frag. 1) preserves some additional 
phrases from two columns which may be read as follows: 


Jona ]פון‎ ] 1 

2 [ו)|שחק ל[ 

3 חן בעיניו ו[ 

4 ]ות לו את הודיעו יום קודש Jo‏ 

[900] [9] להודיע]‎ af [5] Joona] 5 


(12) Newsom, DJD XIX, 85. 

(13) Newsom, DJD XIX, 85 and 86. Cf. also, briefly: Moshe J. Bernstein, 
“Noah and the Flood at Qumran,” in The Provo International Conference on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (ed. Donald W. Parry and Eugene Ulrich; STDJ 30; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 
199-231, esp. 211; Florentino García Martínez, “Interpretations of the Flood in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Interpretations of the Flood (ed. García Martínez and Gerard 
P. Luttikhuizen; TBN 1; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 86-108, esp. 95-99. 

(14) See Gabriel Barzilai, “Incidental Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Scrolls 
and Its Importance for the Study of the Second Temple Period,” DSD 14 (2007): 1-24, 
esp. 2-8; Ariel Feldman, “The Reworking of the Biblical Flood Story in 4Q370,” 
Henoch 29 (2007): 31-49; Dorothy M. Peters, Noah Traditions in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Conversations and Controversies of Antiquity (SBLEJL 26; Atlanta: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 2008), 144-48; Devorah Dimant, “The Flood as a Preamble to 
the Lives of the Patriarchs: The Perspective of Qumran Hebrew Texts,” in Rewriting 
and Interpreting the Hebrew Bible: The Biblical Patriarchs in the Light of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (ed. Devorah Dimant and Reinhard Kratz; BZAW 439; Berlin: de Gruyter, 
2013), 101-34, esp. 126-29. 
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In 1 i 4, the reading seems to be ותלו את‎ or ,ו]יתלו את‎ “they 
hanged.” However, since many scribes increase or decrease spacing 
at the end of the line, one can also consider the reading לו את‎ ni. 
The remains from line 5 defy interpretation. 

In the second column, הודיעו‎ suggests that we have the remains 
of a narrative. Because of the account of the flood in 40370 1 i (and 
Mas 1m 4d+3a), one is inclined to search for correspondences in the 
primeval or patriarchal accounts, from Genesis or later texts. The 
remains of line 1 strongly suggest ,ה]מון גויםן‎ “multitude of nations,” 
as in Gen 17:4-5. Line 2 ל[ זס[י] שחק ל[‎ pnwhh],'> contains the name of 
Isaac, or a form of the verb “laughing,” as in Gen 17ff.!9 The phrase 
“favor in the eyes” is found repeatedly in Genesis, e.g., in 6:8 with 
respect to Noah, or 18:3 with Abraham. Line 4 can be read in differ- 
ent ways, in part depending on the reading of its left end, Jo קודש‎ or 
קודשם[‎ ,'7 as “he announced to him a/their holy day,” or “they made 
known their holy day.” On the basis of Isa 58:13, Jub. 2:27 and 50:9, 
the holy day would be the Sabbath, but another festal day cannot be 
excluded. The fragment may say that God himself (or the angels?) 
revealed this day to the person who found favor in line 3. However, 
I am not aware of traditions referring to the revelation of the Sabbath 
to a patriarch, whereas the few remains of the text do not give enough 
specifics to connect it with another festival. The most one can say is 
that the text probably deals with the Abraham-Isaac cycle. 

For the work as a whole, this means that we apparently have another 
Second-Temple work that describes both flood and lives of the patri- 
archs.! On the basis of 4Q370 only, one could not see this connection, 
but Mas 1m demonstrates that the content was not restricted to the flood. 


2.2. Sequencing the Mas Im fragments 


It is likely that Mas 1m frags. 4d+3a and frags. 2a+2e derive from 
two adjoining columns, and probably two successive convolutions of 


(15) Perhaps [לי]שחק ל[‎ might just fit, if the letters were written close to one 
another. Compare how line-initial /amed is written in line 5. 

(16) On the figure of Isaac, and the spelling of the name (with Sin rather than sade), 
see Heinz-Josef Fabry, “Isaak in den Handschriften von Qumran,” in From 4QMMT to 
Resurrection: Mélanges qumraniens en hommage à Émile Puech (ed. F. Garcfa Martinez 
et al.; STDJ 61; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 87-103. 

(17) Talmon, Masada 6, 103, reads .קודש[ו‎ There is a trace to the left of ,קודש‎ 
but it is too far removed from Sin for the reading .קודשו‎ It might, though, be the bottom 
left corner of final mem, of a reading .קודשםן‎ 

(18) For other festivals being called “holy day(s),” cf. Neh 10:31; 11Q19 (11QT*) 
43:17; Jub. 6:37. 

(19) See Dimant, “The Flood as a Preamble to the Lives of the Patriarchs.” 
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the scroll. Indeed, the shape of the left side of frag. 3a correspondonds 
closely to the left side of frag. 2e. If frag. 1 ii indeed deals with the 
patriarchs, then it comes most likely from a later section of the scroll. 
One cannot determine whether frags. 2a+2e and frag. 1 i are remains 
from adjoining columns, or whether columns are missing in between. 
These two fragments both preserve the bottom five lines and the bottom 
margin of the scroll, while the top left section of both fragments, and 
of frag. 1045-1375 (not presented on the plate here), correspond. 


2.3. Nomenclature 


Before its preliminary publication, 4Q370 was referred to as 
“Flood Apocryphon,” but Newsom avoided the word “Apocryphon” 
and published it as “Admonition Based on the Flood,”?° on the 
assumption that the flood narrative of col. i was used as a basis for 
the admonition in col. ii. Hence, Emanuel Tov records as its abbrevi- 
ated name: “AdmonFlood (olim apocrFlood).”?! Mas 1m shows that 
the work was not limited to a narrative of the flood and an admonition, 
but probably also included a section on the patriarchs. We might now 
choose to use one and the same name for both 4Q370 and Mas Im, 
and consider either a more general and comprehensive description,” 
or, given that we still know very little, retain the name given to 40370. 
In that case, the identification of Mas 1m with 4Q370 invites us to refer 
to the Masada fragments as “MasAdmonFlood (olim MasapocrGen).” 


Eibert TIGCHELAAR 


(20) In DJD XIX, the Contents (p. vii) and Table of Plates (p. ix) refer to the 
text as “Admonition on the Flood,” but the heading of the edition (p. 85) mentions 
“4QAdmonition Based on the Flood.” 

(21) Tov, Revised Lists of the Texts from the Judaean Desert, 47. 

(22) One might want to apply the more general “Genesis apocryphon,” not 
only to Mas Im but also to 40370, but cf. Hindy Najman and Eibert Tigchelaar, “A 
Preparatory Study of Nomenclature and Text Designation in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
RevQ 103 (2014): 305-25 on the complicated problem of the use of the words “apoc- 
ryphon” and “apocryphal.” 


NOTES ON READINGS OF 
THREE 40200 (4QTOBITE) FRAGMENTS 


HE fragments of the Qumran Cave 4 Aramaic (40196-40199) 

and Hebrew (4Q200) manuscripts of Tobit have been transcribed 

repeatedly. The original editor, J.T. Milik, transcribed between 
1953 and 1960 the text of the Tobit fragments for the Preliminary Con- 
cordance. (1) B.Z. Wacholder and M. Abegg reproduced in 1995 these 
original transcriptions, and occasionally proposed another reading. (2) 
In the same year, J. Fitzmyer published the official edition of the Qumran 
Tobit fragments in the DJD series. (3) One year earlier, in 1994, K. Beyer 
had already presented the main textual evidence of the Qumran Tobit 
manuscripts in a composite text, which he slightly revised in 2004. (4) 
In their 1997 study edition, F. Garcia Martinez and E.J.C. Tigchelaar 
used the previous editions, and sometimes presented other readings. (5) 
The two synoptic editions of 2003 and 2004 of all Tobit materials are 
for the Qumran fragments largely dependent on the DJD edition. (6) 


(1) He briefly described the material in his “La patrie de Tobie,” RB 73 (1966): 
522-30, n. 3. 

(2) B. Zion Wacholder and M. G. Abegg, eds., A Preliminary Edition of the 
Unpublished Dead Sea Scrolls. Fascicle 3: The Hebrew and Aramaic Texts from Cave 
Four. Based on a Reconstruction of the Original Transcriptions of J. T. Milik and 
J. Strugnell (Washington: Biblical Archeology Society, 1995) (= W-A 3). 

(3) J. A. Fitzmyer, “Tobit,” in Qumran Cave 4. XIV: Parabiblical Texts, Part 2 
(ed. M. Broshi et al.; DJD XIX; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 1-76. Cf. also his “The 
Aramaic and Hebrew Fragments of Tobit from Qumran Cave 4,” CBQ 57 (1995): 655-75. 

(4) K. Beyer, Die aramaischen Texte vom Toten Meer. Ergänzungsband (Gôttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994), 134-47 (= ATTME); Die aramaischen Texte vom 
Toten Meer. Band 2 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2004), 172-86 (= ATTM II). 

(5) F. Garcia Martinez and E. J. C. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study 
Edition (2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 1997-1998) (= DSSSE). 

(6) C.J. Wagner, Polyglotte Tobit-Synopse. Griechisch — Lateinisch — Syrisch = 
Hebräisch — Aramdisch (MSU 18; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2003) (see 
p. XXXI); S. Weeks, S. Gathercole, and L. Stuckenbruck, The Book of Tobit. Texts 
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In her monograph on the text and transmission of Tobit, (7) M. Haller- 
mayer bases her transcription on that of both Fitzmyer and Beyer, 
discussing the instances where their readings differ. On the basis of the 
new images of the old PAM photographs and the new photographs of 
the fragments on the Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library we 
propose here corrected readings in three 4Q200 fragments. 


1. 4Q200 1 ii 2 (8) 


Milik originally transcribed .היה לביתך[‎ (9) The other lines of 
this fragment show that the text belonged to Tob 3:10. Beyer reads 
,היה לכה[‎ “du hattest.” (10) Fitzmyer transcribes לכה בת[ יחידה‎ mn, 
“you have had alive an [only] daughter,” (11) whereas the Study Edition 
proposed לכה[ ב]ת י[חידה‎ mn, “you had o]ne living daught]er.” (12) 
The differences concern the reading of the first letter of היה‎ versus mn, 
as well as all the traces after the /amed. The letter immediately after 
lamed, read as either bet or kap, is fully preserved, but on a shrunk part 
of the skin. After bet/kap only traces remain. 

For the identification, reconstruction, and reading of the Tobit 
fragments one can take recourse to the Greek and Latin versions, even 
though these differ, and none of these need to agree with the details of 
the Hebrew and Aramaic texts found at Qumran. Overall, the Qumran 
Tobit fragments correspond more often to the GII text, which reads in 
Tob 3:10: 


Kai náv 60710070 Kai AéyeL MTOTE dvetdiomol TOV Taté pa 
pov kai épodoiv atta Mia Got brnpyev Ovyatnp Gyarntn Kai 
ati annySato and TOV KAKOV’ 

But she thought again and said: “Never may they reproach my father and 


say to him, ‘You had only one beloved daughter, but she hanged herself 
because of her troubles.’” 


Milik’s reading introduces “for your house,” which then would cor- 
respond to “for you” in the Greek. Fitzmyer possibly objected to היה‎ 


from the Principal Ancient and Medieval Traditions (Fontes et Subsidia 3; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2004) (see p. 29). 

(7) M. Hallermayer, Text und Uberlieferung des Buches Tobit (DCLS 3; Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 2008). 

(8) See the new photograph B-295993 on http://www.deadseascrolls.org.il/ 
explore-the-archive/image/B-295993. 

(9) W-A 3, 1. 

(10) ATTME, 137; ATTM II, 176. 

(11) DJD XIX, 64-65. 

(12) DSSSE, 396. 
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as masculine form where the Greek refers to a daughter, and hence 
read feminine n, (13) even though Greek 0 | 0/8 corresponds bet- 
ter to .היה‎ (14) His reconstruction בת[ יחידה‎ clearly shows that he 
identified the Hebrew as corresponding to GHI cot brjpyev Ovyatnp 
dayarnty. 

Palaeographically, the first letter is without any doubt he, and not 
het. The roof of the letter clearly extends to the left, beyond the left 
leg. The shrunk letter after lamed is read as either bet or kaf. In this 
manuscript, (i) the roof of the bet is short and straight with a sting at 
the left end, whereas the roof of the kaf is concaved, and (ii) the base 
stroke of the bet is either straight or slightly convexed, whereas the 
base of the kaf decends towards the right. For the letter after lamed, 
one can see that the roof is concaved rather than straight with a sting, 
and the base stroke slightly descends, thus indicating a kaf rather than 
a bet. For the letter after kaf, one sees the downstroke with a small 
remnant of the roof of he or head of yod. Probably either is possible, 
but since the leg or downstroke seems to curve slightly towards the 
left, and the remnant on the left side of the leg seems to have been a 
horizontal stroke rather than a descending one, he might be more plau- 
sible than yod. In other words, for those two words we favour the 
reading of Beyer: .היה לכה[‎ After the tear in the fragment there are 
traces at the bottom of the baseline, respectively of a downstroke, 
of a downstroke with what is either a base stroke or a foot, and of a 
downstroke which extends below the imaginary baseline. Due to the 
distortion, it is difficult to estimate how many space there was between 
the he and these remnants. One can read the first two remnants as part 
of one letter, a taw. Fitzmyer read na, but there is no trace of a .ב‎ 
Moreover, Fitzmyer ignores completely the following descender, as 
do the other editors, except for Milik. When studying the deformation 
of the skin, it seems unlikely that the first two remnants, read by Milik 
as a taw, would have immediately followed what he read as a yod, 
forming one word. Moreover, the descender is clearly curved, open to 
the left, which does not match the way the downstroke of the final kaf 
is formed throughout 402200. We propose to read instead a new word, 
separated from the previous one (13?) by a space, and to decipher the 


(13) See also Hallermayer, Text und Überlieferung, 140: “Allerdings scheint der 
Übersetzer (...) als eine Form von היה‎ ‘es gibt’ gelesen zu haben, was er mit Drjpyev 
übersetzte. Von היה‎ hätte die entsprechende Form (3. sg. f. qal) aber היתה‎ lauten müs- 
sen, da die Téchter unzweifelhaft eine feminine Verbform verlangt.” 

(14) See LXX Deut 20:14; Josh 4:6; 5:12; 2 Chr 26:10; Ps 108:12; Ob 1:16; 
Ezek 16:49; Tob 4:8, cf. E. Hatch and H. Redpath et al., A Concordance to the Septu- 
agint and the Other Greek Versions of the Old Testament (Including the Apocryphal 
Books) (2nd ed., Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Books, 1996). 
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traces as 731. Whereas the manuscript has many examples of large 
mems, where the leg curves into a large basestroke, there are also 
examples (especially in frag. 4) of an angular connect of the leg and 
a short basestroke of mem. 

We therefore suggest a reading of ,היה לכה[ ]ומן[‎ corresponding 
to GII col brnpyev ... Kai ... Gro. A retroversion of the Greek into 
the Hebrew suggest the reconstruction (הי)niרs לכה ומן[‎ ma [amm ,בת‎ 
“you had a beloved daughter, but because of (her) troubles.” This is 
grammatically plausible, (15) since the construction היה ל‎ with the 
meaning of “to belong to, to have,” can remain uninflected. (16) 


2. 40200 8 (17) 


Milik did not include the transcription of fragments 8 and 9, 
two fragments that were identified as part of 4Q200 on physical and 
palaeographical grounds, not because their text could be correlated 
to Tobit. Fitzmyer (followed by Hallermayer), however, does include 
those fragments, but his transcription does not appear to be accurate. 

In line 1 Fitzmyer reads avn Tl. without indicating any uncer- 
tainties. The extended downstroke could indeed be a final kaf. The 
reading ,היום‎ however, does not appear to be correct. The remnant of 
what is likely to be the first letter of the word is a downstroke with a 
base stroke. The joint between the strokes is angular. It cannot be a 
he, but rather bet, kaf, or pe. The second letter seems to have been a 
resh, or perhaps dalet. Since yod and waw are difficult to distinguish 
throughout the manuscript, the final three letters could be oY, Dv, or 
n”. In combination with the two preceding letters, the most plausible 
readings would be פרוים‎ (the land Parvayim) or פדוים‎ “redeemed 
ones.” In line 2, Fitzmyer read .נפל ג[‎ However, the new images 
clearly show the last letter to be ‘alef, so that we must read .נפלא[‎ In 
line 3 Fitzmyer read ]ובידכה[‎ . While this is possible, another reading 
could be ]כבודכה[‎ . 

The combination of the three words does not give any plausible 
correspondence with the known text of Tobit, which raises the ques- 
tion whether it belongs to 4Q200. 


(15) Contra Hallermayer (cf. note 13). 

(16) P. Joüon and T. Muraoka, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (SB 27; Rome: 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 2006), 519-20 ($150j-m, especially note 5). 

(17) See photograph B-366085 on http://www.deadseascrolls.org.il/explore-the- 
archive/image/B-366085. 
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3. 4Q200 9 (18) 


Fitzmyer hesitantly correlated the fragment to Tob 3:3-4, a sug- 
gestion which was adopted by Beyer. (19) Palaeographically, the read- 
ings are disputable, and the identification should be dismissed. In 
line 1, Fitzmyer reads ,ואל ]תשפטן‎ but since tet in 4Q200 (and even in 
the following line) has a straight right downstroke that goes vertically 
down to the baseline, whereas here we have a diagonal stroke, a read- 
ing ]תשפלן‎ would seem more likely. An even clearer case is in line 2 
(Fitzmyer: לשלל‎ sun) where the new image shows that the last letter 
is not lamed at all, but almost certainly final mem—even though only 
the bottom right part has been preserved. Without more context we can 
only guess about the meaning of the clause .ותטר לשלם‎ Perhaps: “and 
you will be / and you were angry, so as to complete.” 

Here, too, the few remaining words do not give a plausible cor- 
respondence with the known text of Tobit. In the case of this fragment, 
the slightly different sin might even suggest a different hand, which 
would imply that the fragment should not be assigned to 4Q200. 


Marieke DHONT 
Eibert TIGCHELAAR 


(18) See photograph B-366087 on http://www.deadseascrolls.org.il/explore-the- 
archive/image/B-366087. 
(19) Beyer, ATTM II, 175. 


NOTE SUR 4Q200 FRAGMENT 8 


ANS une note M. Dhont et E. Tigchelaar proposent des correc- 

tions de l’édition de trois fragments du manuscrit 4Q200 - 

4QTobie hébreu grâce aux nouvelles photographies digitali- 
sées (1). Concernant le fragment 8 de l’édition (photographie B-366085, 
voir aussi PAM 42.324), ils lisent différemment trois mots des quatre 
lignes du fragment et, en conséquence, ils soulèvent la question de son 
appartenance au rouleau 4Q200 (2). 

À la ligne 1, au lieu de la lecture היום‎ assurée de l’éditeur, les 
auteurs proposent soit bet, kaf ou pe au lieu de he, puis soit res טס‎ 
et enfin sans pouvoir distinguer l’une de l’autre lettre soit indistincte- 
ment waw ou/et yod. La combinaison de ces lettres rendrait possibles 
au mieux les lectures de פרוים‎ (the land of Parvayim) ou de פדוים‎ 
«redeemed ones», écrivent-ils. 

À la ligne 2, les auteurs corrigent avec raison la lecture impossible 
Ja נפל‎ de Fitzmyer en ,נפלא[‎ qui est assurée. 

À la ligne 3, au lieu du possible ]ובידכה[‎ de l’éditeur, ils proposent 
aussi bien ]כבודכה[‎ , waw dans ce cas bien préférable à yod, et en effet 
la tête de la première lettre n’est pas celle de waw mais de kaf, mot 
donc de lecture certaine lui aussi. 

Les remarques concernant le he de l’éditeur à la ligne 1 sont perti- 
nentes étant donné la base de la lettre jusqu’au jambage de la lettre 
suivante, mais on ne peut exclure une lecture mem, alors que pe paraît 
exclu sans trace attendue de la tête de la lettre, d’autant que פרוים‎ 
peu attesté, voir 2 Ch 3,6 et 1Q20 II 23 prop? en araméen. Quant à la 


(1) Voir M. Dhont and E. Tigchelaar, «Notes on Three Readings of 4Q200 
(4QTobit°) Fragments», RQ 103 (2014) 447-451. 

(2) Voir déjà J.A. Fitzmyer, «200. 4QTobit*», in Qumran Cave 4.XIV. Parabi- 
blical Texts, Part 2 (Discoveries in the Judaean Desert.XIX; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1995) 63-76, p. 75, où le fragment 8 est classé comme Unidentified, de même le frag- 
ment 9 mais ce dernier avec la proposition Tb 3,3-4 ?, bien que l’éditeur écrive «The 
Hebrew text of Tobit is found on nine fragments or groups of joined fragments of light 
brown skin», p. 63. 
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lettre précédente, si on ne peut exclure kaf final, un sade final ou même 
un nun final seraient tout aussi possibles. En conséquence, une lecture 
מרוים[‎ y[ serait a priori acceptable, peut-être pour ,האר[ץ מרוים[‎ « les 
Xs (?) de la terr]e irrigués[... >. Mais comme la lecture de deux yod paraît 
plus logique vu la similitude de leur tracé comparé à celui du waw de la 
ligne 3 et que le dalet à tête anguleuse accentuée est aussi vraisemblable 
qu’un res comparé à celui de la ligne 2, une lecture Jםדh[]y/}/TL.‎ « > des 
Médes[ » paraît bien préférable, et seraient alors possibles plusieurs 
propositions de lectures. Et une lecture מדוים[‎ y] serait plus difficile. 

Mais à la ligne 2, la lecture du premier mot incomplet dont il n’est 
pas fait mention, fait toujours difficulté comme le montre la cassure 
oblique depuis la droite de la tête de la première lettre au bas du premier 
jambage du he, ce que souligne à son tour l’écartement de l’interligne 
augmentant de droite à gauche. Dans ces lignes l’interligne de 0,6- 
0,7 cm environ doit être restauré pour un alignement correct de la ligne 3 
où l’interligne chevauche le bas des premières lettres de la ligne 2. 
Aussi une lecture dalet, et plus difficilement mem ou encore samek ne 
peut théoriquement être exclue, puis res ou ?. Une lecture ה]דרה‎ semble 
alors tout à fait possible qu’on peut analyser comme le substantif mas- 
culin avec le suffixe féminin, ou comme le substantif féminin, soit 
,ה]דרה נפלא[‎ > ... (de) [sa [sp]lendeur (est) merveilleuse[ », ou encore 
,א]מרה נפלא[ות-יכה‎ > je dJirai [les (tes ([ merveille[s >, ou encore 
,אז]מרה נפלא[ותיכה‎ > je cha]nterai [les (tes ?)] merveille[s », etc. 

La lecture ]כבודכה[‎ > [ta gloire | » est assurée à la ligne 3. Ce 
substantif est fréquent dans les hymnes en particulier et en accord 
avec ce qui semble devoir être lu à la ligne 2. 

L'éditeur ni les auteurs n’ont pas signalé le vacat à la ligne 4. 

Lecture du fragment : 


! זך/ן/ץָ[]מדייםן 
2 ]ד/מרה נפלאן 
3 ]כבודכה [ 
4 ל ]vacat‏ 


Même s’il n’est pas encore identifié, ce fragment n’appartient pas 
à un manuscrit de la Bible hébraïque. Une référence à des Mèdes ne 
laisse pas de surprendre quand on sait les nombreuses recommanda- 
tions de Tobit à son fils Tobie de prendre le chemin de Médie dans le 
livre de Tobit. Mais sans une claire identification à un des passages en 
question, l’appartenance du fragment à une copie de ce livre en hébreu 
n’est pas prouvée. Puissent ces nouvelles propositions de lecture aider 
un jour à son identification ! 


Émile PUECH 


PAM 43.668 FRAG. 4 IDENTIFIED AS 
A 40397 (4QMMT?) FRAGMENT 


NE of the fragments buried on the plates of Qumran Cave 4 

unidentified fragments can easily be identified as ה‎ 7 

(4QMMT*) fragment from the last column of its scroll. The 
fragment has been photographed on the PAM photographs 42.974, 
43.174, 43.539, and 43.668, (1) and has been published in DJD XXXIII 
as PAM 43.668 frag. 4. (2) The remains of the four lines on the frag- 
ment correspond to the MMT Composite text section C lines 28-30. (3) 
The fragment preserves part of the right margin, and forms a distant 
join with 4Q397 frag. 23 which can be placed in the same lines of the 
column. The DJD X edition of 4Q397 numbers twenty-three fragments. 
Since DJD X, PAM 43.398 frag. 7 was identified as a 4Q397 fragment, 
and numbered frag. 24, (4) PAM 43.668 frg. 4 might now be called 
403397 frag. 25. 


1. Reading and textual reconstruction 


The left and bottom part of the skin of the fragment has shrunk, so 
that the present appearance on the photographs distorts the alignment 


(1) See on the Leon Levi Digital Library (www.deadseascrolls.org.il) the fol- 
lowing images: B-284212, B-284567, B-284621, and B-285447. I have not systemati- 
cally checked whether there are earlier photographs than PAM 42.974 that contain this 
fragment. 

(2) Dana M. Pike and Andrew C. Skinner, Qumran Cave 4 XXIII: Unidentified 
Fragments (DJD XXXII; Oxford: Clarendon, 2001), 41-42; pl. IX. 

(3) See Elisha Qimron and John Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4 V: Migsat Ma ‘ase 
ha-Torah (DJD X; Oxford: Clarendon, 1994), 62; Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: The 
Hebrew Writings Volume 2 (Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi, 2013), 211. 

(4) Eibert Tigchelaar, “Publication of PAM 43.398 (IAA #202) Including New 
Fragments of 4Q269,” in From 4QMMT to Resurrection. Mélanges qumraniens en 
hommage à Émile Puech (ed. Florentino Garcia Martinez, et al.; STDJ 61; Leiden: 
Brill, 2006), 265-80, at 269. 
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of the lines. (5) With the help of the known 4QMMT text PAM 43.668 
frag. 4 (= 4Q397 frag. 25) can be transcribed as follows: 


1 [ע]מכ ערמ[ה 
2 ובקש מל[פניו 
3 מחשבתן 
4 באחר|ית 


At the beginning of line 1, not one long, but סא‎ 8 
remain, the first one ending just beneath the right part of the second 
one. The feature of basestrokes joining to, or extending beneath the next 
letter is common in the writing of 4Q397. For the appearance of medial 
kap in final position, cf. the description by Ada Yardeni in DJD X. (6) 
In line 2, the last two letters—a complete mem and the body of lamed— 
were not transcribed at all by the editors of DJD XXXIII, who may not 
have had access to good photographs (the traces are barely visible in 
DJD XXXIII, pl. IX). The little that remains of the last letter of line 3 
might belong to either waw or taw, though I prefer taw because of the 
angle of the shoulder. In line 4 one must read the letters bet- ‘alep-het- 
res, instead of the editors’ kap- alep-het-dalet, not only because of the 
overlap with the MMT text, but also because of the shape of the letters 
compared to the 4Q397 script. It is uncertain whether the darkened 
lower right corner of the fragment might have traces, in which case 
these would belong to the utmost left of a line of the previous column. 

The text of 4Q397 fragment 23 fits in lines 2-4, and a full recon- 
struction of the lines containing the text of both fragments 25 and 23 
can be attempted on the basis of the fully preserved text of 4Q398 
14-17 ii 4-7. 


[ע]מכ ערמ[ה ומדע תורה yan‏ בכול אלה] 

ובקש מל[פניו שיתקן את עצת]כה וה[רחיק ממכ] 
מחשבת][ רעה ועצת בליעל [בשל שת[שמח] 
באחר[ית העת במצאכה] מקצ[ת דברינו כן] 


DA © D = 


(5) I have not examined this fragment at the IAA and depend on the photographs. 
See also the description in DJD XXXIII, 41. Probably because of this distortion, the 
fragment was associated on PAM 42.974 and 43.539 with 400444, which has a similar 
appearance. 

(6) See DJD X, 21-25, esp. 23 and 25. 4Q397 frag. 19 line 1 might have a final 
kap. The description of the script of 4Q397 and its drawings are virtually without change 
incorporated in Yardeni, “A Note on a Qumran Scribe,” in New Seals and Inscriptions, 
Hebrew, Idumean, and Cuneiform (ed. Meir Lubetski; Hebrew Bible Monographs 8; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix, 2007), 287-98. Yardeni’s description of the script of her 
“Qumran scribe” is a description of the script of 4Q397. 
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In these lines there are several variants between 4Q398 and 
40399. (7) 4Q398 has ,מחשבת רעה‎ against 402399 רע‎ nawnn, and 
40398 has 19927 במצאך מקצת‎ against 40399 .במצאך מדברינו‎ Also, for 
reasons of spacing, the editors of 4QMMT omit the 40398 words ועצת‎ 
בליעל‎ from the reconstruction of 4Q399. There is no certain way of 
deciding which text 4Q397 would have had in the lost part of the 
lines, but in the reading מקצ[ת‎ it sides with 40398, and the available 
space strongly suggests it did had בליעל‎ nx in line 3. 4Q397 there- 
fore agrees here with the longer readings of 4Q398 against the shorter 
ones of 4Q399. It cannot be determined whether 4Q397 would have 
read רע‎ or ayn. 

With regard to the 4Q397 reading, note also the short form of the 
second person masculine singular suffix in line 1 ,[ע]מכ‎ against the 
longer form in line 2 עצת ]כה‎ and elsewhere in 40397. (8) Reconstruc- 
tion of line 2 with the full text of 4Q398 may result in a slightly too 
long text, compared to that of lines 3 and 4. Also, the reconstructed 
first line may be slightly shorter than the other ones. 

From a textual perspective, the identification of this new fragment 
does not add new readings or variants, but confirms the textual identi- 
fication of 4Q397 frag. 23, (9) and consequently underscores the tex- 
tual alignment of 4Q397 with the longer version of 4Q398 against the 
shorter one of 4Q399. 


2. Textual and material reconstruction (10) 


The textual reconstruction confirms the statement of the editors 
about the narrowness of the column, which extends to 30-35 con- 
structed letter-spaces. (11) The editors calculated the width of the 
previous 4Q397 columns to 60-75 constructed letter-spaces. However, 


(7) See the transcriptions of the texts in DJD X, 37, 39-40, rather than the com- 
posite text in D/D X, 62-63. For a listing of variant readings in the MMT manuscripts, 
see Hanne von Weissenberg, 4OMMT: Reevaluating the Text, the Function, and the 
Meaning of the Epilogue (STDJ 82; Leiden: Brill, 2009), 71-85. 

(8) Likewise, 4Q397 has the long third person plural suffix form, with one 
exception, ,עמהם‎ in 40397 6-13 line 8. 

(9) Von Weissenberg, 4OMMT, 83 n. 150, “a very small fragment ... therefore 
uncertain” was cautious in drawing conclusions from frag. 23. Also Reinhard Kratz, 
“Mose und die Propheten: Zur Interpretation von 4QMMT C,” in From 4QMMT to 
Resurrection: Mélanges qumraniens en hommage a Emile Puech (ed. Florentino Garcia 
Martinez et al.; STDJ 61; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 151-76, at 165-66, was reluctant to 
accept the textual identification of 4Q397 frag. 23. 

(10) I wish to thank Annette Steudel for discussing this aspect of this note 
with me. 

(11) DJD X, 21. 
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the identification of 4Q397 frag. 25 does not help to solve the much 
disputed problem of the textual and material arrangement of the frag- 
ments in the last columns of MMT (the bone of contention is the 
textual and material placement of 4Q398 11-13, which, however, also 
affects the material reconstruction of 4Q397). (12) Here I add only a 
few comments. 

First, regardless which reconstruction one favors, the tentative 
identification of a textual overlap of 4Q397 22 with 4Q398 11-13 1-4 
should be dismissed. The only two words in lines 1 and 2 both have 
textual variants, and the reconstruction of the lines of 4Q397 22 on 
the basis of 4Q398 11-13 1-4 results in very irregular line lengths. (13) 
In addition, the proposed reading and reconstruction of 4Q397 22 3 
,בספר מוש]ה וז[ה‎ is incorrect in view of two different remnants of lamed 
(its upper arm, and the utmost bottom left tip) preceding he, a reading 
which cannot be connected to the text of 4Q398 11-13. 

Second, the small size of frags. 23 and 25, and the distorted shape 
of 4Q397 25 makes it difficult to propose any material correspondence 
with the fragments of the previous column. If one follows the Strugnell- 
Stegemann reconstruction, then frags. 23-25 follow textually very 
closely to the end of 4Q397 14-21, and should possibly be placed close 
to the top of the next column. (14) The relatively close distance between 
frags. 25 and 23 (according to the textual reconstruction ca. 5 cm) is 
much smaller than the revolution of the scroll in the previous column 
(ca. 9 cm between frags. 16 and 18). This seems to indicate that unlike 
frags. 16 and 18, frags. 25 and 23 would not represent two consecutive 
convolutions of the scroll. 


3. Additional remarks on PAM 43.668 


PAM 43.668 contains ninety fragments, the majority of which 
are small and preserve only a few letters, and sometimes only traces. 
Twenty-two of those fragments are not on the IAA plate anymore, of 


(12) Cf. DJD X, 201-2, and Kratz, “Mose und die Propheten: Zur Interpretation 
von 4QMMT C.” The edition of 4Q397 by Florentino Garcia Martinez and Eibert 
Tigchelaar in The Dead Sea Scrolls Reader. Second Edition, Revised and Expanded. 
Volume I (ed. Donald W. Parry and Emanuel Tov; Leiden: Brill, 2014), 352-57 follows 
the unpublished 1985 tentative reconstruction by Hartmut Stegemann which is found 
on the photographs IAA #190453 and #190454 (on the Brill microfiche edition, and 
in the Leon Levy Digital Library). That tentative reconstruction organizes the pre- 
served 4Q397 fragments in five consecutive columns. 

(13) See, for example, Von Weissenberg, YOMMT, 81. 

(14) Suggestion by Annette Steudel to place it in the fourth line. Compare also 
Stegemann’s placement of frag. 23 on IAA #190454 where it is even higher in the 
column. 
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which only four could be located. (15) In the case of lacking fragments, 
the DJD XXXIII edition always reports, “In most cases they have been 
identified, but their present location is not known,” apparently assum- 
ing that such missing fragments have been identified as belonging to 
a specific manuscript, and transferred to another Museum Plate. (16) 
Such transferred fragments should have been published by the editors 
of the manuscripts on those plates. However, many lacking fragments 
cannot be found in the published editions, and appear to have not been 
transcribed anywhere. This goes, e.g., for PAM 43.668 frag. 7, read- 
ing את החנית‎ in line 1 (with supralinear nx), or for the badly legible 
frag. 83 which might read ]בקש לו להכיןן‎ (cf. Isa 40:20). The principle 
of DJD XXXIII was to transcribe only those fragments that were still 
present on the plates, and contained at least one complete word. In the 
edition, only ten have been transcribed. In frag. 1, I prefer חלבי[ם‎ above 
;חלבם[‎ frags. 2 and 3 are 40463 4 and 3. 


4. PAM 43.688 frag. 10 as a 4Q85 fragment? 


In frag. 10, one should not read with the editors ,]תבן לס[‎ but 
rather ]שכן לפ[‎ or .מ]שכן לפ[‎ The combination of text and hand (17) 
may indicate an appurtenance of this fragment to 4Q85 (4QPs°) (18) 
and a correspondence to Ps 37:26-28. One can, for example, reconstruct: 


1 [לחם כל היו]ם [חונן ומלוה וזרעו לברכה סור מרע] 
2 [ועשה טוב ו]שכן לע[ולם = כי יהוה אהב משפט] 
3 [ולא יעזב את] ח[סידיו 


The reconstructed line length corresponds to the average of that of 
the 4Q85 lines. A characteristic feature of the 4Q85 manuscript is its 
stichometric format, with different kinds of intervals and indentations. 
This makes it impossible to confidently identify and reconstruct the 
lines of a short fragment as PAM 43.688, especially since lines 1 and 
3 both only preserve one letter. 
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(15) DJD XXXIII, 39. 

(16) See also DJD XXXIII, 5-6 “a few scroll editors have moved some of the 
fragments from the museum plates ... to other museum plates.” This certainly holds 
true for fragments published by Émile Puech, but it cannot be demonstrated for other 
cases. 

(17) Compare for sin, e.g., 4Q85 12 4 ,ושכחי‎ and for final nun 4Q85 12 3 .שן‎ 

(18) Eugene Ulrich et al., Qumran Cave 4 XI: Psalms to Chronicles (DJD XVI; 
Oxford: Clarendon, 2000), 49-61, pls. VII-IX. 


A PALEOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON 
2SAM 19:10 IN 4QSAM* 


HE publication of the scrolls of Samuel has suffered. From 
the first Cross’ first article in 1953 (1) to DJD XVII in 2005, 
a long time has passed, and during this time many studies and 
theories arose. (2) In particular, three main editions of the fragments 
are available to scholars. First, E.D. Herbert published in 1997 a 
reconstruction of 4QSam? restricted to the second Book of Samuel. (3) 
Before Herbert’s reconstruction, scholars could take advantage only 


* I am grateful to Tracy McKenzie who kindly improved the English style of 
this article. I alone should be held responsible for any fault or error to be found in it. 
I am also grateful to Emile Puech for his help to dispel all my doubts; to the Qumran- 
forschung of the Georg-August-Universität Göttingen for the permission to use the 
Qumrandatenbank; finally to the colleague and friend Noam Mizrahi: working with 
him in Göttingen has been essential to improve my paleographical skills. 

(1) F.M. Cross, “A New Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original 
Hebrew Underlying the Septuagint”, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research 132(1953): 15-26. 

(2) For status quaestionis and bibliography see: Ph. Hugo, “Text History of the 
Books of Samuel: An Assessment of the Recent Research”, in Archaeology of the 
Books of Samuel. The Entangling of the Textual and Literary History (eds. Ph. Hugo, 
A. Schenker; VTSup 132; Leiden: Brill 2010), 1-19; A. Ravasco, “Readings in the 
First Book of Samuel: Considerations in the light of 4QSam*”, Henoch 34/1 (2012): 
56-74. 

(3) E.D. Herbert, Reconstructing Biblical Dead Sea Scrolls: a New Method 
applied to the reconstruction of 4QSam“ (Leiden: Brill 1997). The book has been 
reviewed by following scholars: E. Tov, Dead Sea Discoveries 6/2 (1999): 215-220; 
J.C. VanderKam, Journal of Biblical Literature 119/3 (2000): 558-560 and Review of 
Biblical Literature 07/25/2000; D.W. Parry, Bulletin of the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research 314 (1999): 84-85; J.M. Squirrel, Vetus Testamentum 49/2 (1999): 276- 
277; A. Catastini, Henoch 23/1 (2001): 116-120; J. Campbell, Journal of Theological 
Studies 51/2 (2000): 623-625; C. Bernas, Catholic Biblical Quarterly 60/4 (1998): 
731-732 
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of the monographs of FM. Cross (4), E. Ulrich (5), S.L. McKenzie (6) 
and the commentaries of P.K. McCarter (7). This work was the first 
attempt to reconstruct a large portion of the largest scroll of Samuel. 
In 2001, A. Fincke published the first complete edition of 4QSam*. (8) 

DJD XVII was published in 2005. (9) Despite the positive reviews 
the book has received, (10) the volume shows many faults, as noticed 
by scholars as Émile Puech, Philippe Hugo, Ingo Kottsieper, and 
Annette Steudel. (11) In particular, Hugo-Kottsieper-Steudel write that 
“The last word on the paleographical reconstruction of this important 
scroll seems not yet to have been said”. (12) 


(4) See e.g. “A New Qumran Biblical Fragment”; “The Ammonite Oppression of 
the Tribes of Gad and Reuben: Missing Verses from 1 Samuel 11 found in 4QSamuel*”, 
in The Hebrew and Greek Texts of Samuel (ed. E. Tov; Jerusalem: Academon, 1980), 
105-119. 

(5) E. Ulrich, The Qumran Text of Samuel and Josephus (HSM 19; Missoula: 
Scholar Press, 1978). 

(6) S.L. McKenzie, The Chronicler’s Use of the Deuteronomistic History (HSM 33; 
Atlanta: Scholar Press, 1985). 

(7) P.K. McCarter, J Samuel (AB 8; New York: Doubleday, 1980); 11 Samuel 
(AB 9; New York: Doubleday, 1984). 

(8) A. Fincke, The Samuel Scroll from Qumran; 4QSam‘ restored and compared 
to the Septuagint and 4QSam° (STDJ 43; Leiden: Brill 2001). The book has been 
reviewed by E.D. Herbert, Dead Sea Discoveries 9/3 (2002): 404-408 and by E. Puech, 
Revue de Qumran 21/1 (2003): 130-132. 

(9) EM. Cross et al., Qumran Cave 4.XII: 1-2 Samuel. DJD XVII. Oxford: 
Clarendon, 2005. 

(10) J.R. Davila, Journal for the Study of the New Testament 28/5 (2006): 121; 
C. Hempel, Journal of Theological Studies 59/1 (2008): 244-246; R. Fuller, Dead Sea 
Discoveries 16/2 (2009): 286-287. 

(11) E. Puech, “4QSamuel* (4Q51). Notes épigraphiques et nouvelles identifica- 
tions”, in Florilegium Lovaniense. Studies in Septuagint and Textual Criticism in Honour 
of Florentino Garcia Martinez (eds. H. Ausloos, B. Lemmelijn, M. Vervenne; BETL 224; 
Leuven: Peeters 2008), 373-86; Ph. Hugo, I. Kottsieper, A. Steudel, “Notes paléo- 
graphiques sur 4QSama* (4Q51) (le cas de 2 Sam 3)”, Revue de Qumran 23/1 (2007): 
93-108; eidem, “Reflections on Epigraphy and Critical Editing of 4QSam* (4Q51) 
Col. XI”, in Textual Criticism and Dead Sea Scrolls. Studies in Honour of Julio Tre- 
bolle Barrera: Florilegium Complutense (eds. P.A. Torijano Morales, A. Piquer Otero; 
JSJSup 157; Leiden: Brill 2012), 115-131; Ph. Hugo, “The King’s Return (2 Sam 19,10- 
16). Contrasting Characterizations of David, Israel and Juda in the Old Editions”, in After 
Qumran. Old and Modern Editions of the Biblical Texts — The Historical Books (eds. 
H. Ausloos, B. Lemmelijn, J. Trebolle Barrera; BETL 246; Leuven/Paris/Walpole: 
Peeters 2012), 95-118; A. Ravasco, “Reflections on the textual transmission of the Books 
of Samuel”, in Revue de Qumran 23/3 (2008): 405-413; idem, “Saul and the Feast of 
Weeks: 1Sam 10:4 in 4QSam and Later Tradition”, Revue de Qumran 25/3 (2012): 473- 
480, in particular the “addendum” of É. Puech (pp. 479-480); idem, “L’Arca dell’Alleanza 
a Gat (1 Sam 5,8) e il racconto di Nahash (1 Sam 11,1): alcune riflessioni sulla ricostru- 
zione del frammento 4QSam*”, Rivista Biblica 61/2 (2013): 29-36. 

(12) “Reflections on Epigraphy and Critical Editing”, 116. 
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As these scholars have indicated, the reconstruction of 4QSam* 
requires further work and thorough paleographical revision and DJD 
XVII cannot be taken as the last step in the reconstruction of the scrolls 
of Samuel. 

Furthermore, suggestions posed by previous editions must be 
taken in consideration. In other words, reconstructions suggested by 
DJD XVII must be compared with the editions of Herbert and Fincke. 
Every decision in reconstructing the Dead Sea Scrolls must take in 
consideration not only the evidence of other versions, but a careful 
reading of the fragments as well as syntax and grammar evidence. 

Quoting Hugo-Kottsieper-Steudel again, “Any attempt to recons- 
truct the text must be based totally on the result of the description of 
the material conditions and the possible readings of the fragments”; 
and “(...) Even if one finds a way to reconstruct a passage nearly 
completely according to MT or another version (...), this would not 
prove that the text actually did run this way. There could be other ways 
to reconstruct the text which also would be unprovable hypotheses.” (13) 

This means that showing different suggestions in reconstructing 
the scrolls can help scholars to take in consideration and study different 
paleographical possibilities and draw attention to the description of the 
material. 


I present here a case from 4QSam* that one is able 0 
for a comparison among these editions, and one that can shed light on 
the necessity of a revised edition of the scrolls of Samuel. 


2Sam 19:10 

After hearing of Absalom’s death, David mourns, sits in the gate, 
and all the people come before him arguing. Here are the texts: 
MT: 

nypa וְהָוא‎ DR yp הצילנו!‎ TT TR? יִשְׂרָאֶל‎ DIU opa נָדוֹן‎ DUT m 

DIPYN מעל‎ PINT TD ma TRY) DAVID ADD 

LXX (Rahlfs): (14) 

Kai Ñv mas 6 Xadg kpivôpevos v réoos PLAGIs Iopanà AéyovtEs 


ô 061606 Aavid éppboato Huds dnd navtav Tov ÉXOpOV Nuov 


(13) Ibid., 130ff. 
(14) In the LXX the verse is the number 9, due to the shift of verse 18:33, 
considered 19:1 in the MT. English translations (KJV, NRS) follow the LXX division. 
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Kai 00706 ÉGEiAOTO hdc ëK yeLpòg GAAO@VAwV Kai VDV REQEVYEV 
dro The yc Kai aro Ths 0016106 adrod Gnd APeooaAop 


Verse 10 presents problems in the MT, as for example the nifal 
of dyn, considered a corruption by McCarter. (15) The LXX presents 
variants among manuscripts and recensions that I will discuss below. 

One can note the different reconstructions of the column itself 
by scholars. I want draw attention in particular on the reconstruction 
of the fourth line of fragment 137 (line 9 of the column according to 
the reconstruction of DJD editors), PAM 43.117. (16) I present the 
different reconstructions of the three editions. 


Herbert: (17)‏ 
] מכף פלשתיים ועתה ברח מ]ן הא[רץ מ]על[ אבשלום ואבשלום אשר ] 
Fincke: (18)‏ 
מלטנו pon‏ הפלשתיים ועתה ברח מן הארץ מעל אבשלום SWN‏ משחנו 
DJD: (19)‏ 
[אויבינו והוא מלטנו מכף פלשתיים ועתה ברח מ]ן האר[ץ ]ומ[ן ממלכתו] 


Despite the different reconstruction of the column, Herbert and 
Fincke follow the MT, although Fincke changes the beginning of 
verse 11 on the basis of Josephus (Antiquities VII:259), which does 
not repeat the name of Absalom. (20) 


(15) McCarter, I] Samuel, 415; for textual comments on these verses see also 
S.R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1890), 256. 

(16) pl. XIXb. See the photograph on http://www.deadseascrolls.org.il/explore- 
the-archive/image/B-284921 (PAM 43.117), the last fragment at the bottom of the page. 

(17) 174. 

(18) 244. 

(19) 167. 

(20) Ant. VII:259: ueupouevor 6’ Sti tlc Pacidgiac 00" 6 
ŭo tabtnv évexsiptoayv Kai טסט‎ TEBVNKOTOS TOD kataotaðévtos br’ adTaV 
AyeuoOvog où rapakakodot Aaviônv radoacdar èv TIS òpyTig 600016606 865 6 
adtodc Eye TOV 65 tpayuotov 0066 On Kai TPdTEPOV roisicdadl npóvorav 
tiv BaciAsiav aroAoBovro: “But they complained, that whereas they had ejected 
him out of his kingdom, and committed it to another governor, which other governor, 
whom they had set up, was already dead, they did not now beseech David to stop his 
anger at them, and to become friends with them, and, as he used to do, to resume the 
care of their affairs, and take the kingdom again” (William Whiston’s translation). 
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The editors of DJD change the preposition mē ‘al with min, follow- 
ing the LXX, and add the reading of the LXX (min mamlakto = aro 
THs BactAsiac adtod). (21) They suggest that 4QSam? retains the Old 
Greek reading without the later addition of Kaige and Hexaplaric tra- 
ditions. (22) Furthermore, they don’t offer paleographical explanation 
about the different reading of the preposition. 

I argue that this reconstruction is not correct, both for paleogra- 
phical and Greek evidence reasons. 

I start from the Greek evidence. As told above, the LXX manuscript 
present variants in the verse. (23) In particular the Lucianic recension 
(=L) has the following text: (24) 


Kai ñv mac 6 Aadg yoyyblovrec év 66016ח‎ Taig PvAdic Topañà 
AEYOVTES ‘O Baotheds Aavid éénpnrat TGs ÈK XELPÒG TAVTOV TOV 
éx0pov À טסו‎ Kai adtòg Eppbcaro TGs EK YELpÒgG TOV dAOPbLOV 
kal טסט‎ TÉPEVYEV dro TAG yc Kai ano ts BactAsiag 0700 and 
ת‎ 60000 


Regarding the first part of the verse, according to Ph. Hugo, (25) 
since we find here the only occurrence of the verb yoyyb£c in Samuel- 
Kings, it is possible that the L reading is the Old Greek. However, the 
Old Greek phrase é€jpytar Huds and TAVTOV TOV EXOPOV fuov 
was firstly conflated and revised in a doublet by the Kaige revision 
(ÈK YELPOG dro TAVTMV), “while L (...) smoothed the phrase in sup- 
pressing the particle dro, which makes no sense”. (26) Thus, writes 
Hugo, “neither B nor L attest the Old Greek, but they are both marked 


(21) See p. 169. 

(22) “(...) the Old Greek and the Masoretic traditions contain different readings 
which were conflated in later (Kaige and Hexaplaric) Greek. 4QSam? (...) would seem 
here to have retained the Old Greek reading without the later addition which was 
clumsily inserted into the text of LXX® (cf. LXX™?); rd was placed between the Kat 
and ABeoouAap at the beginning of v 11 (v 10 LXX), in effect moving those words 
to the end of v 10 (v 9 LXX). A later hand completed the revision to MT in LXX® 
(cf. LXX°2, LXX°) by reinserting the missing words kai ABeoouAay at the begin- 
ning of v 11 (v 10 LXX)”, 169. 

(23) A.E. Brooke, N. McLean, H.St J. Thackeray, The Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Codex Vaticanus Supplemented from other Uncial Manuscripts, with 
a Critical Apparatus Containing the Variants of the Chief Ancient Authorities for the 
Text of the Septuagint. Vol. II, part I: I and II Samuel (9 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1927). 

(24) N. Fernández Marcos, J.R. Busto Saiz, El Texto Antioqueno de la Biblia 
Griega. I: 1-2 Samuel (TECC 50; Madrid: CSIS, 1989), 146; Ph. Hugo presents a 
critical synopsis of the verse: Hugo, The King’s Return, 98. 

(25) Hugo, The King’s Return, 101ff. 

(26) Ibid., 102. 
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by different stages of recensions (...), while the majority of the LXX 
manuscripts has preserved the Old Greek”. (27) If this analysis is 
correct, it seems to be in accordance with that of DJD editors. 

However, in the last part of the verse, which is the real subject of 
this short note, the entire Greek tradition has ånò tho BaciAsiag 
0000, absent in MT, Targum, and Vulgate. The presence of the vari- 
ant in the Qumran scroll would not be a surprise, since 4QSam has a 
lot of readings in common with LXX against MT. (28) Nevertheless 
dard + genitive in the LXX translates both mé‘al and min, thus we 
cannot be sure about the Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX. aro tc Baot- 
6106 recurs only here and in 1 Esdras 4:49. In spite of the presence 
of the previous aro ths yc, the DID suggestion is possible, but 
purely speculative. 


Moreover, one must consider the paleographical evidence. The 
reading of the fragment 137 is difficult. As mentioned above, DJD 
editors do not offer explanations about the reading. At line four, on 
the left, one can note the remains of letters. The editors of DJD read 
here the remains of waw and mem. I am inclined to consider it more 
plausible that these remains are the right-part of ‘ayn and the remains 
of lamed. Herbert and Fincke read here traces of lamed. Herbert sees 
also the remains of ‘ayn, whereas Fincke does not. Thus, in my opi- 
nion, the reconstruction of Herbert is to be preferred, and we can 
assume that 4QSam* witnesses here the same reading of MT. 


Thus, on the basis of other examples from this very same scroll, 
I think that the correct reading of line four should be: 


מ]ן הא[רץ מ]על[ אבשלום 


thus reading remains of ‘ayn and lamed, or of mem and ‘ayn. (29) 
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(27) Ibid. 

(28) See lastly: C. Martone, “Qumran Readings in Agreement with the Septua- 
gint against the Masoretic Text”, Revue de Qumran 25/4 (2012): 557-573; F.M. Cross, 
R.J. Saley, “Singular Readings in 4QSamuel" and the Question of Rewritten Scripture”, 
Dead Sea Discoveries 20 (2013): 1-16; see also A. Ravasco, “Readings in the First Book 
of Samuel”, 66 ff.: about one third of the total one in 1 Sam; however, these articles are 
based on the text of DJD XVII that, as mentioned above, is questionable in many passages. 

(29) Hugo, The King’s Return, 103, is more cautious and writes that “ (...) it is 
not possible to reconstruct the reading with more certitude without consulting the 
original” and that “the state of the fragment does not allow to decide between the two 
possible variants, MT or LXX.” However, in my opinion, the quality of the photo- 
graph provided online by the Israel Antiquities Authority dispels all doubts. 


ISRAELI SCHOLAR’S STUDIES ON 
CLASSICAL HEBREW (1) 


INTRODUCTION 


In the fourth decade of the 20" century, the centre of gravity of Hebrew 
language research moved from Germany to Israel. The geographic shift was 
combined with a discontinuation of critical methods used by non-Jewish Bible 
scholars and Semitic linguists, as well as with changes in the fields of research. 
The main noticeable shift was a non-retention of the earlier scholarly concern 
for the language of the Bible with its Tiberian Massora-tradition, replaced, as 
it was, by focussing post-Biblical Hebrew and post-Biblical Jewish Aramaic. 

This new area of study became characterized by several extremely 
important discoveries which had come to light at the end of the 19" century 
and during the first half of the 20!" century. These were: 


1. The discovery of the treasures of the Cairo Geniza, comprising fragments 
of Mishna, Talmud, Midrash, Piyyut, Targum—with many fragments 
which were found to be marked with non-Tiberian vocalization-signs. 

2. The Judaean Desert (Qumran) Scrolls were coming to light, and a few of 
them were gradually published. 

3. There developed an awareness of the oral traditions of Jewish communi- 
ties in recitation of Bible, of Mishna and of the Targum. 


On account of the cultural treasures which became accessible, there was 
an enrichment in all branches of Jewish culture; by virtue of their linguistic 
importance, several areas of research and fields of study were created and 
activated: 


I. The study of Mishnaic Hebrew—and, in particular, the Tanaitic branch— 
from quality manuscripts and from oral traditions of Mishna-recitation by 
Jews of sundry communities and countries. 

II. Research of the non-Tiberian (or extra-Tiberian) vocalization systems. 


(1) Moshe Bar-Asher' Studies in Classical Hebrew (Studia Judaica, 71), Berlin 
and Boston, De Gruyter, 2014, 475 pp. + xiv, ISBN 978-3-11-030039-0, € 129,95. 
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III. Research of oral traditions used (a) formerly and (b) currently by divers 
Jewish communities. 

IV. The study of the language of the Scrolls of the Judean Desert, viz. the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, i.e. the Qumran documents. 

V. Research in the Hebrew dialect of the Payytanim of Eretz Israel. 


Prof. Moshe Bar-Asher, who imbibed the linguistic erudition of the 
renowned scholars of these fields (Chanoch Yalon, Yechezkel Kutscher, 
Shelomo Morag, Israel Yeivin, Ze’ev Ben-Hayyim—all OBM) has become 
one of the leading scholars in the instruction and scholarly research of 
Hebrew, of Aramaic and of neo Judaeo-Arabic. 

Prof. Bar-Asher’s vast and laborious feats, even extending to editorship 
of academic periodicals, of Jubilee volumes and of memorial volumes, tutor- 
ing doctoral many students, directing research projects, initiating and plan- 
ning scholarly congresses and Hebrew language programming (especially qua 
President of the Hebrew Language Academy) has earned national credit, and 
continues to be internationally accredited, for his achievements in the research 
of Hebrew and Aramaic an of the Jewish languages. 

Outside Israel, the knowledge of Hebrew is generally insufficient for full 
comprehension, and even for the perusal, of scientific articles written in modern 
Hebrew. Nevertheless, a natural desire has been felt, on the part of students, 
educationalists, teachers and researchers outside Israel to become acquainted 
with Prof. Bar-Asher’s Hebrew linguistic scholarship and his unique academic 
contribution to Jewish studies. To provide this desideratum, he has now issued, 
in English, the work Studies in Classical Hebrew. 

Prof. Bar-Asher’s works and articles relate to a wide range of topics; 
they cover, mainly, the following areas of research: 


1. Research in Mishnaic Hebrew, incorporating meticulous description of the 
first-rate manuscripts of Tannaitic literature, interpretation of dialectal 
trends and of grammar-issues, thorough inspections and exhaustive descrip- 
tions of the Rabbinic form of Hebrew. Granted that Bar-Asher’s labours in 
this scholarly area have been anteceded by several prestigious savants, he 
has now been unanimously acclaimed as the master of Mishnaic Hebrew in 
this generation and as leading professor of research in this academic field; 

2. The language of the Dead Sea Scrolls, especially as related to Mishnaic 
Hebrew; 

3. Study of Biblical Hebrew, as a distinct entity, as well as appertaining to, 
and mirrored by, the study of Mishnaic Hebrew; 

4. Research in the Christian Palestinian dialect of Aramaic; 

5. Study of the Mishnaic Hebrew language tradition of Italian Jewry; 

6. Research in the language-tradition of the descendants of the Marranos of 
South-West France; 

7. Study of the Arabic Bible-translations used by North African Jews (the 
Sharh of the Bible); 

8. Study of the Hebrew elements in the neo Judaeo-Arabic of the Jews of 
North Africa (Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Lybia). 
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9. Research in modern Hebrew, including the topic of the renewal of spoken 
Hebrew in Eretz Israel for the perusal—based on an examination of the 
distinctive features of modern Hebrew vis-à-vis Classical Hebrew. 


SECTION ONE 


The work Studies in Classical Hebrew contains a collection of 25 lan- 
guage-studies bearing on three literary sources: the Bible, the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Tannaitic literature. Selected studies on Aramaic are also included, on 
account of the affinity of Aramaic with post-Biblical Hebrew. 

The compilation incorporates the personal choice of Prof. Bar-Asher, 
who viewed these studies as the cream of his writings on research in the 
field of Classical Hebrew. He has thus created a fine collection of select 
studies, which have appeared in print heretofore in periodicals and in divers 
compendia. 

Most of the studies appeared originally in Hebrew and have been profes- 
sionally translated into English, especially for their inclusion in this volume, 
by Dr. Aaron Koller, who has also taken personal responsibility for setting 
up the collated bibliography and providing detailed indexes for the chapters 
of this Volume. The studies contained in the collection have been revised by 
the author, who has made certain alterations, amendments, addenda and nec- 
essary adjustments. 

The grammatical and lexicological studies set out synchronic analyses 
of the language-issues. However the author does not turn a blind eye to devel- 
opmental aspects of the phenomena, and he does not rule out diachronic 
aspects, such as are necessitated for a profound and detailed inspection of the 
topics under examination. 

In the last generation, we see clearly that researchers and students con- 
tinually consider it insufficient to study Biblical Hebrew, the enquiry into 
which, for many generations, has not been restricted to Jewish savants. The 
tendency is to widen the scope of academic teaching and scholarly language- 
research, to include therein Hebrew of post-Biblical literature too. It is clear 
that a desire to follow up the development of modern research of the Hebrew 
language in all its periods and its literary moulds necessitates browsing scholarly 
materials appearing in sundry publication frames and, of course, written in 
modern Hebrew. Nonetheless, the clique of non-Isrsaeli students and researchers 
can resort to several books and articles published in European languages in 
recent years, particularly in the areas of the Dead Sea Scrolls and of Rabbinic 
literature. 

By issuing the present English work, Prof. Bar-Asher wishes to provide 
a response to the continuous and increasing interest taken, in Europe and 
USA, in Israeli erudition, the fruits of which, are published—in the main—in 
scientific modern Hebrew. Via the studies herewith published, Bar-Asher 
continues, ‘resonantly’, clearly and expressively, to proclaim his scholarly 
opinion in the two abovementioned fields of discipline—and in the interna- 
tional academic language, English. 
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I wish to review a few chapters of this work, section by section, according 
to the respective arrangement of the three main divisions, which correspond 
to the three research-areas. 


Division I: Biblical Hebrew 


The first division of this work is devoted to Biblical Hebrew and com- 
prises eight chapters (1-8). Several chapters are of a collative nature; others 
comprise restricted investigations, relating to specific points and details. 


Chapter 1: The Qal passive participle of Geminate Verbs in BH 


In this study, Prof. Bar-Asher reveals the existence of a grammatical 
category, heretofore unrecognized, viz. the passive participle of Binyan Qal 
of ע"ע‎ verb-types—in Biblical Hebrew. First, Prof. Bar-Asher cites Prof. 
Ze’ev Ben-Hayyim’s investigation in his article ערכי מלים‎ in Tarbiz Vol. 0 
regarding the status and use of the word 773. Ben-Hayyim determined that 
the word al signifies two homonymic nominals: one ml from root נד"ד‎ in 
the sense ‘women’s impurity’, the other from root "TI meaning ‘sprinkling’ 
(the 1% form being of the nominal pattern 733 and 739, the 2" of that of 735). 
Bar-Asher presents a fresh grammatical treatment of the a] of root .נד"ד‎ As 
it transpires, a morphological distinction is drawn between two separate 
word-forms viz. between (a) an abstract nominal (a woman’s impurity) and 
(b) a [concrete] term for a woman during her period of Niddah-impurity— 
used as a noun or as an adjective (e.g. in the phrase “nti "אשה‎ , Ezek 18:6, 
i.e. an unclean [=impure] woman). Thus we see that two grammatical homo- 
nyms became amalgamated as a single nominal. 

The adjective a] is nothing other than a feminine passive participle of 
the structure pi*‘ (> pe:‘), in other words: 73. Just as the feminine form of 
pe:* is pi'a (195), so likewise is 773 from 73. This parallels the passive 
participle of the type pa:‘i:/ such as קְרִיא‎ NW of the strong verb types. 
An example of this type, from an YY verb, occurs in Num 24:21: ow. Side- 
by-side with the passive participial form of the root 7”73, there occurs an 
active participle namely 773, נודְדֶת‎ (Prov 27:8). The upshot was an eventual 
merging of the Qal passive participial form from root נד"ד‎ viz. 773, with the 
abstract nominal from the selfsame root. 


Chapter 2: The morphology and meaning of the word ידיד‎ 


In this chapter, two different issues are combined: (a) a discussion on 
semantics and (b) a morphological enquiry, both concerning the nominal ידיד‎ 
in Biblical Hebrew. The arguments are based on a variety of data, of several 
types; each standpoint potentially reveals a different aspect of the sense and 
form of .ידיד‎ 

Regarding the sense of ,ידיד‎ clear evidence is provided by the Jewish 
Aramaic Targums, the Septuagint, the Vulgate and the medieval commentators 
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(R. Sa’adya Ga’on, R. Abraham Ibn Ezra, R. David Qimhi). Our author also 
makes note of an inner-Biblical elucidation of ,ידיד‎ of a hermeneutical inter- 
pretation in Rabbinic literature, of the use of the word in Jewish prayers, and 
of an interpretation given by early authorities Rabeinu Tam, Rashi, R. Sherira 
Ga’on, in the text of the blessing of the circumcision-ceremony. Also quoted 
are definitions appearing in scientific lexicons (M. Tz. Qadari’s lexicon of 
Biblical Hebrew, the BDB lexicon and that of Koehler-Baumgartner), as well 
as the explications of several recent Bible expositors. 

The conclusion of his detailed examination is that the majority of early 
and modern authorities interpreted or understood the word ידיד‎ as meaning 
‘favoured’ or ‘beloved’. R. Sa’adya Ga’on explicitly remarked that, as a rule, 
ידיד‎ should be interpreted in the sense: [active] 2718, although in two verses, 
his Arabic translation indicates that he took it in the sense: [passive] ,אהוב‎ In 
the Vulgate and once in Psalms-Targum, the active, 178, meaning is evident. 

In the opinion of Bar-Asher, the three abovementioned sources attributed 
to the word ידיד‎ both the passive and the active senses, viz. ‘3718’ as well as 
.'אהוב'‎ This can be explained only because the extra-linguistic conditions 
outweighed the language consciousness, for the simple reason that generally 
one whom I befriend (and is thus my ‘befriended’ one), becomes spontaneously 
one who befriends me (i.e. I become his ‘befriended one’). In fact, this is the 
manner in which this word is taken in contemporary Hebrew: "ידידי"‎ (= my 
friend) is the one I love, and he likewise loves me; in other words a ידיד‎ is a 
close friend, a companion. 

As to the morphological aspect—the forms of the word occurring in the 
Bible are only the singular construct, the plural, and forms with pronominal 
suffixes in singular and in plural; in all of these, the Yod is vocalized with a 
sheva. Thus, grammatically, the plain singular form could be either with the Yod 
marked with gamets or the Yod with sheva. In language oral traditions both 
forms are documented: in the circumcision-blessing in prayers, Yemenites pro- 
nounce the word with gamets, whereas, in contrast, Sefaraddim and Ashkenazzim 
read it with sheva. The form TT is evidenced from poems composed in Spain, 
in North Africa, in the Orient (and even in Yemen poems—the quantitative 
metre of which is that of Spanish poetry), whereas the form TT’ occurs in a 
vocalized Genizah-fragment of a Piyyut of Shemuel II as well as in Berit-Milah 
{=circumcision} poems of Rabbi Shalom Shabazi, the great Yemenite Payytan. 

In the opinion of Bar-Asher, the form ידיד‎ with gamets effectively and 
clearly expresses the sense ‘beloved’ attributed to this word by most early 
scholars. For this reason, he would propose giving preference to this version 
of the word (viz. with gamets), rather than to its ‘rival’ with sheva (and indeed 
the word is vocalized with gamets nowadays in most of the scholarly and 
practical Hebrew dictionaries). 

In his inspection of the precise meaning of ידיד‎ , Bar-Asher decided to pay 
special attention to the testimonies of the earlier source-materials (Targums, 
medieval exegetes), by virtue of the fact that their exegetical traditions are 
chronologically closer to the age of the revival of Hebrew, and, for this reason, 
they are to be relied upon rather than the argumentations of the later Bible 
commentators and scholars. 
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Chapter 5: Avan :איש יהודי היה בשושן‎ When did the word יהודי‎ come to 
denote ‘Jew’? 


In this chapter, the author follows up changes that occurred in the sense 
of the word יהודי‎ at the turning points of the epochs of the First and Second 
Temples. 

In the dialect of the 1* Temple period, יהודי‎ refers to a member of the 
tribe of Judah, or to a resident of the land of Judea (a Judean). A radical 
alteration in the designation of this noun occurred at the commencement of the 
2™ Temple epoch. From now onward it signifies ‘a resident of the Country 
of Judah’, to which there now immigrated the Returners to Zion, including 
the people of the tribe of Judah; henceforth יהודים‎ connotes the Jewish People 
and their faith. From now on, “Tim .איש‎ can denote a member of the tribe 
Judah, or of another tribe; an example is Mordecai, who is given the doubled 
appellation יהודי' . . . 'איש ימי‘‎ wer’ (Esth 2:5). The first title signifies his 
general genealogy, whereas the second specifies his tribal filiation. The 2% 
and new connotation of "717° associates a man described as such, with a unique 
People, by virtue of his religion and practices. This (specific) denotation is 
borne out fully by the explicit wording of the book Esther in the verse ורבים‎ 
מעמי הארץ מתיהדים כי נפל פחד היהודים עליהם‎ )*. . . many of the gentile popu- 
lation of the land became 'יהודים'‎ / Jews [or ‘presented themselves as יהודים‎ / 
Jews’], because the fear of the Jews had befallen them’) (ib. 8:17): meaning 
“many people were resolved to affiliate with the Jewish People’, although 
they were neither of the tribe Judah, nor treated as residents of the ‘State’ of 
Judea. The form mityah“dim is a denominative verbal form, with the meaning 
‘becoming y°hudim (Jews)’ (= in Mishnaic Hebrew: מתגיירים"‎ ' , mitgayyrim 
[= becoming proselytes]). Thus the book of Esther is the Biblical book express- 
ing in clear wording most effectively, that semantic transition in the nominal 
y‘hudi which had occurred in the period of the 2°! Temple. 

It transpires, that from the time of the 2™ Temple, a y°hudi (a Jew) wishing 
to identify his tribal affiliation was perforce required to add a datum such as 
yhudi ‘of tribe Judah’, etc. In other words, the semantic change which occurred 
with the word y‘hudi is a consequence of an extra-linguistic alteration which 
had occurred in the development of the Jewish People. 


Division II - The Language of the Dead Sea Scrolls 


The second division of this work is devoted to the language of the 
Judean Desert texts; it comprises 8 chapters, numbered 9-16. 

Despite intensive scholarly research undertaken in the language of 
the Scrolls following the initial disclosure of several text-materials, further— 
or supplementary—treatment remains to be done in broad issues; further- 
more, a good many detailed matters are deserving of additional research. We 
refer primarily to the assembly and presentation of the essential data and, 
additionally, pertaining to their precise elucidation. The renewed analysis 
perforce necessitates careful examination, collating these discoveries with 
documented Biblical evidence, as well as with parallels in Rabbinic literature 
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and in Ben-Sira. This comparative study should be conducted hand-in-hand 
with diachronic analysis. 


Chapter 9: A few Remarks on Mishnaic Hebrew and Aramaic in Qumran 
Hebrew 


In this chapter, Bar-Asher endeavours to establish the connection(s) 
between (a) Mishnaic Hebrew and Aramaic and (b) Qumran Hebrew. 

As he puts it, rather than seeking an understanding of Qumran Hebrew 
(QH) from the Mishnaic Hebrew (MH), he has determined his aim as one of 
deriving the essence of grammatical phenomena in MH from the QH. Regard- 
ing Aramaic, as a speculation, the author proposes a possible explanation for 
the source of Aramaic elements which had grown and sprouted in QH, by 
tracking down the paths leading to their occurrence in these texts. Bar-Asher 
opines that certain occurrences in MH which have been considered as ‘late’ 
phenomena in this dialect, or have been taken as the product of late copyists, 
are indeed authentic. He provides a weighty argument, via their appearance 
in the Scrolls, in favour of treating these phenomena as living Hebrew struc- 
tures, namely that they were part-and-parcel of the spoken Hebrew used in 
Eretz Israel in the period of the Qumran Scrolls. 

Of the two examples discussed by Bar-Asher, I will mention one, namely 
that concerning the jy pattern. It is well-known that the nominal pattern 
פועלן‎ (=) is frequent in MH, in the ‘Eretz-Israel’ dialect, where it serves 
as a nomen agentis. It is paralleled in the Babylonian tradition, and in the 
Hebrew of the Babylonian Talmud, by the pattern TPB, as pra, 7297. It now 
transpires from a QH text, that the jy pattern is indeed documented in the 
language of the authors of the Scrolls, namely residents of Eretz Israel, as 
evidenced by two occurrences of the noun 7573. These antecede, by many 
centuries, the appearance of this nominal in the Jerusalem Talmud, where the 
spelling with waw (גודפנים)‎ is clearly indicative of the פועלן‎ pattern. It is thus 
proven that in Eretz Israel, not only פועלן‎ was in use, but also PYD. The latter 
had developed earlier in the 2nd Temple period, thus ruling out its origin in 
Babylonia viz. as an element in the vernacular of the Babylomian Amora’im. 
Both the forms of this pattern were current in Eretz Israel (as dialectal [vari- 
ant-] forms). In the course of many years, the form פועלן‎ predominated over 
the other {jbo}. Joyo eventually spread to Babylonia. 


Regarding the issue of the Aramaic of the Scrolls of Qumran, Bar-Asher 
specifies two examples, in each of which a Hebrew word was replaced 
by an Aramaic word: בסעדך‎ replaced ;בעזרתך‎ 77% replaced .שקט‎ Such 
switches or replacements can be best explained on the background of the 
existence of Aramaic Targums of Biblical books in Qumran. The Ara- 
maic Targum synonyms—as could be expected—penetrated into the 
Hebrew texts, in the wake of the concurrent recitation of the Hebrew 
original with its Aramaic translation. Bar-Asher maintains that these two 
examples serve as proof that several of the Aramaic components embed- 
ded in the Hebrew of the Scrolls do not derive from spoken Aramaic, 
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but were rather extracted from Aramaic Targums which had taken shape 
in Tannaitic times, thus ante-dating, by many generations, Onkelos’ Tar- 
gum and the ‘Eretz-Israel’ Targums to the Torah. The upshot is that in 
2% Temple era there existed Bible-Targums in wide use, especially 
orally; these served as a basis for the scribes of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Chapter 11: Qumran Hebrew between Biblical Hebrew and Mihnaic Hebrew: 
A Morphological Study 


In this chapter Bar-Asher discusses the topic of the of 3" pers. pl. masc. 
and fem. pronominal suffix, with nouns, the plural form of which terminates 
in ,-ות‎ such as משפחותם‎ versus משפחותיהם‎ . He traces this grammatical phe- 
nomenon from the most archaic stratum of the Bible and up to the Tannaitic 
texts. Our author shows us the alterations which can take place in the spoken 
vernacular over the generations; he points up emphatically the tendency of 
literary texts to maintain a static and unchanging literary form of language. 

The shorter suffix, as in jpin is most frequent in the early books of 
the Bible, and becomes gradually rarer in the later Books. In contrast, the 
longer suffix, as ,אבותיהם‎ occurs more frequently in the Biblical books of the 
2™ Temple period; Bar-Asher shows that it is likewise characteristic of the 
Tannaim’s language, in which the shorter suffix-form becomes rarer. Never- 
theless, the shorter suffix does not disappear entirely, neither in the later Bib- 
lical books nor in the Tannaitic dialect; in fact this suffix can be found with 
non-Biblical plural noun-forms, as, for instance .רוחותם‎ In the Book of Ben- 
Sira the shorter suffix is fairly dominant, and in the Scrolls the use of this 
suffix is indeed very widespread. 

The basic conclusion of our author is as follows: the findings are indica- 
tive of two different language-types (or differing dialects) which were co- 
existent side-by-side. In one type, the longer suffix dominated and suppressed 
the shorter one. This branch is most probably reflected in the spoken Hebrew 
at the tail-end of 2% Temple times and in the Tannaitic period. The other 
branch reflected in Ben-Sira, and so in Qumran, perpetuated the literary prac- 
tice of 15 Temple texts, viz. the use of the shorter suffix-form. 


Chapter 13: Two Issues in Qumran Hebrew: Synchronic and Diachronic 
Perspectives 


In this chapter, Bar-Asher deals briefly with two linguistic topics: (1) the 
morphology, the uses and the meaning of the noun מבוא‎ ; (2) ways of express- 
ing causation with verbs of action. The author proves effectively to what 
extent the examination of findings in the Scrolls—in the two issues—set up 
a historic dimension for interpreting findings in the language-form of the 
Tanna’im. 

Considering that the author restricted his discussion to two specific 
language-issues, he has no concern here to propose wide-ranging conclusions 
deriving from his detailed examination, regarding the chronological continuity 
of Hebrew writing over a period of one thousand three hundred years (from 
the 11th century B CE until the 3"! century C E), commencing [as it did] with 
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Biblical Hebrew, continuing via the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls (and the 
Book of Ben-Sira) and ending with the Tannaitic Hebrew. Throughout this long 
period Hebrew was preserved continuously over the generations both as a ver- 
nacular and as a literary means. Full-scale conclusions can be arrived at only 
via thorough and detailed analyses of matters relating to the area of vocabulary 
and grammar. Despite the aforementioned, in his concluding summary of the 
chapter, Bar-Asher emphasizes two perspectives of general character: 


A. Every word or grammatical form may have its individual course of devel- 
opment. But the objective of historical study focussing on language- 
phenomena cannot be fully realized via the elucidation of the problem of 
any isolated lexical item as such, or of a specific grammatical form; the 
importance of this study is defined by viewing the Hebrew of each epoch 
or language-stratum in the context of the all-inclusive development of the 
language and in the frame of the historic continuity of Hebrew writings. 
Special emphasis is to be put upon an interim period located midway 
between two major periods. For at times—more precisely, in certain 
aspects—the intermediate period, in our case typified by the Hebrew of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, constitutes a direct continuation of Biblical language; at 
other times—more precisely, in other aspects—the selfsame interim stage 
ushers in the later period viz. (in this case) Mishnaic Hebrew. 

B. Each of the two post-Biblical language-strata can be expected to manifest 
(a) Linguistic changes which had occurred, originating from living lan- 
guage usage (in the present chapter, ,מבואי / מבוא והעשה‎ of QH and MH 
are illustrative of this phenomenon). (b) Loans from Bible-words occur- 
ring in Rabbinic literature, and more especially in Qumran Scroll (in our 
context, literary loaning is exemplified by the form מבוא‎ in Qumran writ- 
ings and by the form מבוי‎ used in the sense of gateway in the 1% Mishna 
in tractate Eruvin ). 


In the preface to the chapter, Bar-Asher includes a fundamental remark, 
which, owing to its importance for historical Hebrew language-study, I see 
fit to present it here concisely. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls have reached us, not merely from a clearly-defined 
epoch, but, even more significantly, they have come to us in their original 
state, precisely as they were concealed in the Qumran caves. By contrast, 
there is a gap of many years from the time of the composition of the latest 
Biblical Books until their earliest documented texts—old Masoratic Codices. 
The Tannaitic literature which was finalized in the 3“ century C.E. was also 
transmitted for centuries orally; it was only in the 8° century that a commence- 
ment was made of recording it, in writing, in manuscripts/codices. Furthermore, 
most of the quality manuscripts of these texts date from a period after 1000 C.E. 
Notwithstanding, one should bear in mind the fact that first-rate manuscripts 
of Bible and of Mishna—as per the data embodied in their consonantal text— 
preserve equally the main early traits of the Hebrew language of the period 
ending the Biblical era (i.e. circ. 200 B.C.E.) as well as the termination of its 
having been a spoken language (= end of the 2™ century C.E.). It thus follows, 
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that it is feasible to trace the chain of language-development ‘conventionally’, 
viz. from Bible, via Dead Sea Scrolls right until Tannaitic literature. 


Division III: Mishnaic Hebrew and Aramaic 


The third division, entitled in this work ‘Mishnaic Hebrew and Aramaic’ 
comprises chapters 17-25. These chapters are merely a small selection (and 
not necessarily qualitatively representative) of the main area of Bar-Asher’s 
research which he has been conducting for over 40 years, namely Mishnaic 
Hebrew (the first study he published in this field was issued in 1971). Included 
in this selection are several studies of an introductory nature and overviews 
(chapters 17-19), such as the question of the unified character of MH as well 
as additional problems discussed in Chapter 17; an evaluation of the state of 
research, its achieved aims, its problems and its objectives (Chapter 18) Other 
essays are exhaustive, analytical studies as, for example, chapter 20 which 
sets out a novel description of the binyanum system in MH. There are like- 
wise incorporated in this division various other studies concerning basic 
problems of a general nature, all of great importance. Examples: the issue 
of the different language-types in the Mishna (Chapter 19) and the question 
of the transfer shift of Tannaitic literature from oral transmission to written 
texts (Chapter 25). 

All the studies contained in Division III bear out again and again the 
same standpoint of the status of MH (especially Tannaitic Hebrew) as a spo- 
ken language, this to be contrasted with the mistaken view that that language 
is [merely] an artificial product of erudite learning. 


Chapter 17: Mishnaic Hebrew — An Introductory Survey 


This chapter constitutes an introductory essay dissertating on all the fun- 
damental issues and key-problems addressed by the study of MH: Its prov- 
enance, chronological and dialectal differences, differing language-traditions of 
the Biblical Hebrew (BH) versus MH; the literary connection of MH with BH; 
the differences between the Hebrew of the Tanna’im and that of the Amora’im; 
how manuscripts differ from printed versions; sundry language-genres rec- 
ognizable in MSS of the Mishna (Chapter 19 dissertates at length on this topic 
in all its aspects); language-traditions in written versus oral Hebrew transmis- 
sion; the language substratum of Hebrew speakers in the Tannaitic period; 
the link of MH with other languages (Aramaic and Greek, etc.); the extent 
that indirect source-texts (the Judean Desert documents, Greek and Latin 
transliterations, the Samaritan tradition, the language-form of liturgy and 
Piyyut) augment our knowledge of MH. 

In his concluding resume, the author notes the fact each of the issues 
listed above leaves a considerable scope of problems and investigations, 
which, for decades, Hebrew scholars, and particularly those of MH have been, 
and are, accustomed to address. He justifiably admits that he cannot assert 
that the present chapter is in any way exhaustive; Bar-Asher intends merely 
to open avenues toward acquaintance with the said issues, viz. to encourage 
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younger scholars to continue with the investigation of the manuscript-texts 
and with the study and research in the oral language-traditions. They will 
thereby further contribute to a shift in notions which is needed for a compre- 
hension of the subject, for profound study, and for a thoroughly revised col- 
location of those issues, whether newly-raised, or antiquated, and whether 
purely grammatical or lexicological in nature. 


Chapter 18: The Study of Mishnaic Hebrew Grammar Based on Written 
Text-Sources; Achievements, Problems and Tasks 


In this chapter, Bar-Asher focuses upon the major problems which have 
surfaced in Mishnaic Hebrew studies—issues which have been discussed in 
the past, and are also presently under debate. He examines accomplishments 
in research; problems in this field, for example the issue of a frequent confu- 
sion between different layers of Hebrew and sundry language-traditions. He 
also details the tasks to be carried out by scholars: their main objectives should 
be an analysis of the several subdivisions of Mishnaic Hebrew; examination 
of traditions and additional manuscripts, and clarification of wide-range gram- 
mar-issues. First and foremost, the major desideratum is the compilation of 
an all-encompassing grammar-work for Tannaitic Hebrew, this having been, 
for many years, the subject of continued and intensive enquiry engaged in by 
Moshe Bar-Asher himself. 


Chapter 19: The Different Traditions of Mishnaic Hebrew 


In Chapter 19, appears a discussion of a fundamental topic, of a general 
nature, namely the topic of the different types of the Mishnaic language. The 
research conducted by Bar-Asher led him to a conception differing from that 
of his distinguished teacher Prof. Yechezkel Kutscher. (2) 

We have here one of Bar-Asher’s most important, and well-known, 
studies in the area of research in MH. Its special importance, in the first place, 
lies in the fundamental, ‘novel’, notion which it presents. Bar-Asher’s studies 
presuppose—with a good measure of confidence—the existence of a linguistic 
bisection in Mishna-recitation. A demarcation is made between an Eretz-Israel 
branch and a Babylonian branch in early manuscripts of the Mishna which fail 
to record Babylonian Talmud-text. A further delineation is assumed between 
two subtypes of language-form within the Eretz Israel branch, the split between 
them having occurred close to the date of the cessation of spoken Hebrew in 
Eretz-Israel. The two subtypes are termed the ‘Western subtype’ and the 
‘Eastern subtype’. The noteworthy features of the two respective branches 
and subtypes are identified. It is also posited that boundaries exist between 
the subtypes; criteria are proposed for establishing a demarcation between the 
two branches (e.g. varying orthographic habits; the final vowel a being writ- 
ten with He or with Aleph, etc.) as well as for defining the factors respec- 
tively distinguishing the two subtypes (as, for instance, gemination of the Res, 


(2) I had the merit to be one of Prof. Kutscher’s students in the Hebrew University. 
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vocalization of the relative w). One must locate the substrata and roots of 
those language-traits indicative of the respective features of the two language 
sub-types and one should further trace the background for the linguistic dif- 
ferences between the two branches. 

The author proves that the ‘Western Tradition’ and the ‘Eastern Tradition’ 
of MH constitute, in point of fact, two reading traditions of the selfsame text, 
both of which took shape in their main characteristics, and in most of their 
details, in Eretz-Israel. They can be thus defined as two external forms of the 
‘Eretz-Israel’ Rabbinic Hebrew. Bar-Asher further opines that these reflect 
two dialectal crystallizations, which were both current in Eretz-Israel. The 
two subtypes, each preserving its own archaic features, arrived respectively, 
one in the ‘West’ and the other in the ‘East’. 

As regards the second key question, concerning the moulding of MH 
grammar, Bar-Asher determines unequivocally that some of the language- 
features which characterize the Babylonian branch of the Mishna|-recitation] 
and which set it in contrast with the ‘Eretz-Israel’ branch are archaic features 
extending right until ‘Eretz-Israel’ of the tail-end of the 2" Temple epoch 
(these are, therefore, not the outcome of textual adjustments occurring in the 
transmission of the Babylonian branch). Moreover, a number of the Babylo- 
nian characteristic forms, which had been commonly assumed to have resulted 
from redactors’ interference, influenced, as they were, by Aramaic or by Bible 
usage, are now to be viewed as original forms, their source being Eretz-Israel, 
and which were later embodied in the Babylonian branch. 

The fundamental delineation determined by Bar-Asher within the Eretz- 
Israel branch (namely in the Mishna-texts showing no connection with the 
Babylonian Talmud, as against the Babylonian branch, viz. the Mishna-texts 
transmitted with the Babylonian Talmud) of two forms of language, viz. the 
“Western type’ versus the ‘Eastern type’, with the conception that the ‘Eastern’ 
subtype also retains, in the main, an ‘Eretz-Israel’ MH tradition. This stand- 
point serves nowadays as a firm foundation for all academic study and 
research in the area of MH. 


Chapter 20: the System of Binyanim (Verbal Stems) in Mishnaic Hebrew 
(A Morphological Study). 


This chapter presents a thorough and exhaustive inspection of the system 
of binyanim in Tannaitic Hebrew. The morphological study leads to several 
fundamental conclusions or sound arguments. 

1. The 14 binyanim can be classified in two main groups: (a) six frequent 
binyanim פַּעַל ;נפעל - קל‎ - bypnai; vpi - אְהָפְעַל‎ (b) eight less frequent bin- 
yanim. Group (b) includes two noteworthy binyanim, namely “yp (on the 
point of being ejected from the system) and נַתָּפְעַל‎ (about to be included in 
the system, its incorporation having been barred owing to the discontinuation 
of spoken Hebrew). 

2. The remaining six infrequent binyanim [in group (b)] are none other 
than morphological alternates of the frequent binyanim. 
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i. bys] (originating in Ð types) and bys] (essentially linked with YY 
verb- -types) are the variants of the standard yp3 binyan. 

ii. The non-geminate ‘heavy’ binyanim >y5 and byan) (long vowel after 
the 1* radical) and, apparently the lengthened, ‘heavy’, strong binyanim yi 
and byipni—evolving, as they did, from the two ‘heavy’ geminate binyanim 
Syp and .נַתְפַּעַל‎ 

3. The participial form is used in 8 binyanim; these forms can be set out 
in three sub- “arrangements, as follows: 

[1]. The ‘light’ series: bi - ivo - buoi 

[2]. The ‘heavy’(= dagesed) series: מפעל‎ - bypn - bypnn 

[3]. The ‘causative’ series: מִפְעָל - מַפָעִיל‎ 

4. As per the nomina actionis, the binyanim- system subdivides into the 
three sets: ;קל - נפעל‎ Du - Suoni; .הָפְעַל - הַפָעִיל‎ 

In other ao the nomen actionis for binyan Qal such as שמירה‎ serves 
likewise as the nomen actionis for binyan Nif’al. 

The nomina actionis “yp and 1795 serve binyanim פעל‎ and ;]פַל‎ the 
patterns הַפָעָל‎ and 79957 are nomina actionis for binyanim Hif'il and Huf’ al. 

5. Thus, the 14 ‘binyanim of the verb-system in Tannaitic Hebrew can 
in fact be reduced to merely 8 binyanim; these eight are comprised of the 
6 commonly-used binyanim with their alternate and secondary forms, plus 
two others: one (295) ‘on the way out’ of the system, and another (נַתַּפעַל)‎ 
“making its way’ into the system. 


Chapter 21: The formation of the Nif’al IHll-yod participle in Mishnaic Hebrew 


The study comprised in Chapter 21 in this book serves as an excellent 
example of how impressive and unique findings, heretofore unrevealed, can be 
arrived at in association with one given grammatical item, viz. the masculine 
singular participial form of the Nif’al in Ill-yod verb-patterns. An inspection 
of the findings regarding this form, in the important manuscripts, foremost 
—the Kaufmann Codex and the Parma-B MS—as well as in Jewish communi- 
ties’ reading-traditions and in the Babylonian vocalization-tradition reveals 
four basic patterns; these reflect, at least in part, a multiform language-state, 
and properly—an authentic state. 

The four patterns are: 


i. Systematic occurrence, in all the verbs, of the form with עה"פ‎ marked 
with segol, i.e. the form 7¥Di as .]רה‎ 

ii. The regular use of the nyg] form in all the verbs, as 7373 and TON docu- 
mented in the language-traditions of Yemenites and in the Jerba(Tunisia) 
tradition. 

iii. The indiscriminate use of both forms, viz. ny»: and ays is attested in 
late source-texts with Babylonian vocalization. This situation occurs in 
MS Antonin (to Seder Teharot). 

iv. The ‘fluctuating’ use of both forms viz. ny»: and mys: but with the qual- 
ification that mys: is used as nominal, whereas n9DI has verbal use. 
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The logical relation of the use of the two participial forms to the manu- 
script-types enables the following derivation: the manuscripts of the ‘Western 
Subtype’ present the archaic form alone, namely the one with segol, while the 
MSS of the ‘Eastern Subtype’ reflect a non-uniform state, i.e. showing a use 
of mys: and nys: side-by-side. The Parma B manuscript which belongs to the 
latter group, presents a distribution conditioned by a semantic parameter. The 
Eastern living reading-traditions are representative of a stage or of a language- 
state in which the younger form ays: is undoubtedly the dominant. 

Bar-Asher expresses no qualms as regards the early dating of these find- 
ings, especially in those sources manifesting a regular pattern, viz. the Kauf- 
mann Codex and the Parma-B MS. He therefore confidently assumes that the 
two differing ‘ways’ co-existed side-by-side in the spoken language: namely, 
one state-of-affairs or ‘way’ in which the older form ñÿ9} continued to exist, 
alone and with no alternate, and another ‘way’ in which both forms ays: and 
nyo] appeared usually at random, but in a certain district—they bore a semantic 
differentiation. As to whether the dominant status of the form ny] as a single 
form (as attested in the Eastern traditions) was merely a result of a relatively 
late transmission process or whether this dominance can be traced back to the 
period of the spoken vernacular of MH—this question remains unresolved. 

The author sums up the investigation of this issue and arrives at the basic 
conclusion: multiform nature in language, especially when characterized by 
typical consistency and regularity, in usage as well as in wide [documentary] 
distribution, evidences a multifarious aspect in the linguistic system. 


Chapter 24: On the Language of the Beit ‘Amar Papyrus 


This chapter is devoted to an inspection of epigraphic materials (viz. not 
originating in Qumran). It shares a common content with Chapters 7 and 8, 
incorporated in the first division of this book. Here we are provided with a dis- 
sertation on the Beit ‘Amar document—a record revealing essential data concern- 
ing the connections between Hebrew and Aramaic. Evidence is here available 
of the existence of Greek within the lingo of Hebrew and Aramaic speakers in 
the generation of Sime’on B. Kosiba. This text provides clear evidence of the 
dialectical non-uniformity in the pronunciation of the relative prefix -w in that 
generation, as well as in MH. Bar-Asher opines that undoubtedly a phonation 
of the w with an a-vowel existed alongside the -w phonation, viz. with e-vowel. 
It is indisputable that epigaphic data hold especial importance for the study of 
classical Hebrew, in that they derive from texts which had not been handled by 
copyists or redactors and therefore have been transmitted in their original state. 
Inspection of the epigraphic text shows clearly that the recensions of Bible and 
of Tannaitic literature in quality MSS are of extreme precision. 


CONCLUSION 


In the present English work, Prof. Moshe Bar-Asher has collated a 
copious selection of his studies and research—on subjects and topics relating 
to Biblical Hebrew, the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Tannaitic Hebrew. 
The majority of these studies were originally written in Hebrew and have 
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been translated into English by Dr. Aaron Koller especially for this work, 
which has now been issued by the respected Publishing House—De Gruyter, 
as part of the series Studia Judaica—a series of publications incorporating the 
fruits of research and scientific editions in all areas of Jewish Studies. 

The main reason for the publication of this collection on Classical 
Hebrew is the ever-growing interest in Europe and USA in the last generation 
in scholarly studies of Hebrew conducted by eminent, erudite scholars in 
Israel and which is usually published in modern Hebrew 

In all the studies in this collection, the special qualities of Prof. Bar-Asher 
are apparent. We see his great erudition, his propensity for a wide variety of top- 
ics; his individual and first-hand familiarity with both written and oral docu- 
mentation; we see his untiring devotion to assembly of data and findings, with 
a meticulous investigation and precise analysis of all the materials. He carefully 
weighs up his reasoning, he convincingly substantiates his arguments, and in all, 
expresses a ‘novel’, but learned, opinion. He is expert in the evaluation of differ- 
ing standpoints he confidently sets a distinction between relevant and reasonable 
arguments on the one hand, and between such as are unacceptable, on the other. 

In all the studies, we note a remarkable phenomenon: there is not a 
single study produced by Prof. Bar-Asher—whether of an encompassing kind 
or of restricted scope—which fails to contain a statement of far-reaching 
import, or a fundamentally new disclosure. None of his studies ends without 
a decisive and conclusive consummation. 

In the three areas which are the subject of the present work, as, likewise, 
in all other fields of his academic creativity, Bar-Asher’s profound and ‘novel’ 
investigations pave the way, and set an example, for sound scholarship of 
future generations 

I wish to conclude this Overview with a citation of the appraisal given 
by Prof. Ze’ev Ben-Hayyim OBM, mentor and colleague of Moshe Bar-Asher, 
of Bar-Asher’s French work L’hebreu mishnique, Etudes Linguistiques, which 
was issued in 1999: 


‘Your work in French is now in print . . . considering that there will be a 
discussion on it subsequently, I will suffice by expressing that I am quite 
confident that your book will henceforth serve as a basis for academic 
teaching and for research in Mishnaic Hebrew in the Universities; your 
book will travel beyond Israel’s borders, and with it, you will thereby 
inculcate, worldwide, the present generation with your sound Israeli schol- 
arship, serving, as you do, as representative of Hebraic learning, for this 
generation’. (3) 


Ilan ELDAR 


(3) This appraisal given by Prof Ben-Hayyim of this work was given orally in 
a Day of Study at the Ben-Guryon University in the Negev, in honour of Moshe Bar- 
Asher for his 60" birthday (24 June 1999) and appeared in print, in the Jubilee Volume 
in honour of Prof. Bar-Asher (Sha'arei Lashon: Studies in Hebrew, Aramaic and Jew- 
ish Languages Presented to Moshe Bar-Asher, [written by one hundred participants in 
the volumes], Bialik Institute, Jerusalem 2007 Jerusalem), Vol I, pp. 10-10. 
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Charlotte Hempel, The Qumran Rule Texts in Context. TSAJ 154; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013. Pp. XXIII+396. 139 €. 


This impressive volume brings together 17 essays published over 17 years 
(1996 to 2012) and supplements them with one previously unpublished essay 
and an Introduction. The essays are grouped in eight sections: 1. The nature 
of Communities; 2. Beginnings; 3. The Community Rule Traditions; 4. The 
Community Rule and the Damascus Document; 5. Rules in the Context of 
Wisdom and Law (comparison with the wisdom texts, 4QMMT and 4Q159); 
6. Priesthood in the Rule Texts and Beyond; 7. The Scrolls and Emerging 
Scriptures (comparisons of the Community Rule and Daniel, the Damascus 
Document and Ezra-Nehemiah, and more general reflections on the signifi- 
cance of the Scrolls for biblical scholarship); and 8. The Character of Cave 4 
Reconsidered. 

As collections of essays go, this one is exceptionally coherent. Under- 
lying most, if not all, the essays is the thesis that the scrolls reflect more than 
one community, and that they reflect a process of gradual textual develop- 
ment that can be traced. In particular, she distinguishes between the “parent 
community,” which is reflected primarily in CD and an offshoot, the yahad, 
reflected in 1QS, although she sees the situation as considerably more com- 
plicated than this. (At one point she objects to the use of “sect” in the singu- 
lar). She is especially interested in clusters of texts and motifs that cut across 
different texts, and less interested in recovering an original textual form or in 
ascribing significance to the extant literary form of the texts. Many of the 
essays, nonetheless, speculate about early, if not original, forms of sectarian 
community. She is skeptical, however, of attempts to correlate the texts with 
history as known from other sources. 

One of Hempel’s fundamental contributions to the study of the Rule- 
books is the observation that the simple form of admission to the community 
by swearing an oath, which is known from CD, is also found in 1QS 5, where 
it is followed by a much more elaborate multi-stage process of admission. 
This observation argues strongly for a process of development of which CD 
preserves the earlier stage. At the same time, it remains unclear whether the 
oath remained part of the process of admission in the yahad, as described in 
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1QS. Hempel seems to assume that it did not, and that it remained as a fossil 
of earlier practice, but there is no apparent reason why it could not have been 
retained. 

The quest for early forms of sectarian community is pursued with refer- 
ence to 1QSa, 1QS 6 and 1QS 8. She notes that 1QSa 1:6-2:11a is much more 
closely related to CD than to 1QS, by its all-Israel perspective and presupposi- 
tion of family life, among other things. She infers that this communal legisla- 
tion originated with the “parent movement” of the yahad. One might argue, 
alternatively, that these features are required by the fact that this is a rule for 
all Israel in the end of days. In the case of 1QS 6:2-4, she argues that the 
reference to gatherings with a quorum of ten provides “a credible historical 
scenario of emerging communal life on a small scale without presupposing a 
larger umbrella organization” (p.7). She acknowledges the objection that the 
people in question are said to be “from the council of the community” but 
points out that “a council-free version” of such small communities is found 
in CD 13. But even in CD, there is also provision for a meeting of all the 
camps, and so it would seem that the “new covenant” provided some kind of 
umbrella organization. The reference to the Yahad in 1QS 6 cannot be ignored 
because another passage lacks such a reference. Hempel is surely right that the 
sectarian movement began as a loose alliance of families (a point further 
explored in the comparison with Ezra-Nehemiah), but remains unclear as to 
when we can speak of such a movement as a sect. (In fairness, the texts are 
far from explicit on this subject). She supposes that passages like those in 
1QS 6 and CD 13 “reflect the life of the forebears of the Yahad. Those fore- 
bears were, furthermore, not concerned with separation and the establishment 
of rigid boundaries between themselves and Israel at large. The only visible 
element of separation was the small-scale gathering of some like-minded peo- 
ple to eat, pray and exchange counsel. It is quite possible that this was the kind 
of thing one did in middle class Second Temple Judaism, and this scenario 
might, therefore, describe only one group of many that engaged in these kinds 
of gatherings” (p.95). The difficulty of this kind of argument is that it requires 
us to remove passages from the literary context in which we find them. This 
in turn rests on a view of the Rulebooks as collections of fragments that are 
only loosely related, rather than as coherent compositions in the form in which 
we have them. Similar issues arise in her discussion of 1QS 8, where she sees 
the enigmatic reference to “twelve men and three priests” as a revision of the 
quorum specified in 1QS 6. In this case, she limits the nucleus of the passage 
to 8:1-7a. A later passage in the column (8:10-11) says that the people in 
question are to be set aside within the community, and therefore constitute 
some kind of elite group rather than an original quorum. 

In her earlier articles, Hempel builds on the work of Philip Davies in 
trying to reconstruct remnants of a “pre-Teacher” ideology. In her introduc- 
tory essay she claims that “traces of teacher-free accounts of community 
origins remain in CD 2:8b-9a.11-13, Jubilees (e.g. Jub 21:24) and J Enoch 
(e.g. J Enoch 93:10), and arguably also in CD 1:3-9a and CD 3:12-17b,” 
although the accounts in CD 1 and 3 are reworked to represent multi-tiered 
accounts. The claim that Jubilees and 1 Enoch are referring to the same 
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community requires argumentation not provided here, and the view that a 
passage like CD 2 that does not mention the Teacher therefore pre-dates him 
can also be questioned. In her introductory essay, however, Hempel goes 
farther, arguing that “the Teacher of Righteousness as portrayed in CD 1 can 
likewise be conceived as a pseudepigraphic founder figure whose ‘name’ is 
not drawn from among venerable individuals of the long distant past but 
rather is the result of ‘biblical’ interpretation” (p.5, following a suggestion 
of George Brooke). It is of the essence of a pseudonym, however, that it is 
a name, and that the pseudonymous figure have a profile. (This is true even 
of fictitious figures like Enoch and Daniel). It is difficult to see what purpose 
could be served by referring to a pseudonymous founder who is only desig- 
nated as a righteous Teacher without further elaboration. It is of interest that 
Hempel does not apply an equally skeptical approach to the “Sons of Zadok,” 
whom she accepts as actual historical figures who tried to take charge of the 
yahad. 

It is impossible here to do justice to the wealth of interesting details raised 
in all these essays. Especially interesting, if somewhat inchoate, are the reflec- 
tions on the lessons that might be drawn from the textual variety of the Scrolls 
for the study of the Hebrew Scriptures. This review has singled out a few issues 
where Hempel represents a distinctive voice in the current debate, and sug- 
gested what some of the alternatives to her position might be. None of these 
issues are simple matters of right and wrong. Positions that are debatable are 
often the most stimulating and fruitful for advancing the discussion. There is a 
wealth of such positions here. One does not have to share all Hempel’s conclu- 
sions to benefit from her exceptionally close reading of the texts. These essays 
are essential reading for anyone interested in the Rulebooks found at Qumran. 


John J. COLLINS 


Jutta Jokiranta, Social Identity and Sectarianism in the Qumran Movement 
(STDJ 105; Leiden — Boston: Brill, 2013); ix + 261 pp.; 133 € / 
156 $; ISBN 978-90-04-23861-9. 


This is one of the rarest social-scientific studies concerning the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, combining the perspectives of sectarianism and social identity. The 
book draws on several earlier articles of the author. 

Chapter 1 is a short introduction to social-scientific methods and their 
contribution to the study of social identity. Jokiranta declares that the purpose 
of her book is “exploring identity in some of the central “sectarian texts” of the 
Qumran movement, aiming to gain better understanding of how sectarian 
social identity is expressed and constructed in them.” Sectarianism, therefore, 
serves as a theoretical tool to explore identity. 

Chapter 2, “Serakhim and Sectarianism,” provides an introduction to the 
models of sectarianism in sociological theory, including Weber, Wilson, and 
Stark-Bainbridge. The author recognized both the necessity of such models 
as well as their limitations for historical studies (esp. pp. 32-35). In this chapter 
she actually follows Stark-Bainbridge’s model of tension (which includes 
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antagonism, separation, and difference) in comparing the Community Rule with 
the Damascus Document. She thus measures which of the two has a stronger 
level of tension. She gives several examples of rules and ideological declara- 
tions, such as the penal code, which reflect the sectarian outlook. The discus- 
sion, however, does not disclose the centrality of the sectarian way of life in 
these texts and only summarizes one of Jokiranta’s articles (with C. Wassen). 
The chapter continues with a bibliographic review of recent studies about 
sectarianism in the Community Rule and the Damascus Document. 

Jokiranta reviews my own use of this model in my Sectarianism in 
Qumran: A Cross-Cultural Perspective (de Gruyter, 2007). She criticizes my 
discussion of Stark-Bainbridge as too brief, stating that I give the impression 
that sectarianism is “something inherent, not something that is viewed within 
the societal context and has variations in degree.” She continues to dispute 
my conclusion that the yahad reflect a higher level of tension than the Damas- 
cus Covenant, but this very conclusion (which I also discuss in chapter 10 on 
wealth and sectarianism and elsewhere) actually proves that I did relate to 
varying degrees of sectarianism. Jokiranta also argues that in the rest of my 
book I mostly relied on Wilson’s model(s), while Stark-Bainbridge “remains 
a discrete piece.” However, my use of Wilson was limited to several pages 
in the first chapter; most of my book is based on Stark-Bainbridge’s model 
of social tension, in the chapters on purity, holiness, wealth gender, 1 Enoch, 
Jubilees, and the Esssenes. It can be easily sensed in several sub-headings 
which refer to the concept of tension. 

Chapter 3, “Serakhim and Social Identity,” provides a background on 
Tajfels’s Social Identity Approach, defining the personal and communal iden- 
tity of the group’s members. The aim is to identify the construction of social 
and personal identity in the Community Rule and the Damascus Document. For 
example, the need to return to the true laws of Moses is common to both texts. 
Members share a certain interpretation of the Law. And the basic function of 
the community is “to give counsel, so that the Law could be fulfilled.” Jokiranta 
only mentions in a footnote (p. 100 n. 104) other “central group beliefs” 
that require much more attention: atonement (cf. Sectarianism in Qumran, 
73-80), messianism, and predestination. Her innovation is in reflecting upon 
the penal code as a medium control over the intersection of social and per- 
sonal identities (pp. 107-109). 

Chapter 4, “Pesharim and Sectarian Identity” (pp. 111-213), discusses 
4QpPs* and 1QpHab. After a general introduction about the Pesharim and Ps 37, 
Jokiranta sketches the contents of 4QpPs®. She tracks the linkage between 
the biblical verses and the themes added by the author as an exegesis, which 
actually relate to the group’s ethos. Turning to social identity in the pesher, 
Jokiranta shows that verses in Ps 37 which refer to a third singular person are 
interpreted by the author as relating to the entire group. Then she reads the 
pesher along Worchel’s model of group social development: identification- 
productivity-individuation-decay. Next she addresses the group’s ‘positive 
distinctiveness’ in the self-designation “the poor,” as well as of the members’ 
suffering as an indication of their righteousness. All these are presented as 
“identity-constructing strategies.” 
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The long discussion of pesher Habakkuk begins with an introduction 
about Hab 1-2 with a useful table showing the contents of the pesher in rela- 
tion to the biblical text. The roles of the kittim (namely, the Romans) and 
the Teacher of Righteousness are discussed, stressing the importance of the 
loyalty to the Teacher despite the suffering and the delay in the coming of 
the salvation at the End. It is argued that the polemic against both the Jewish 
adversaries (the Wicked Priest and the various traitors) was composed by the 
author in order to create inter-group comparisons, which, according to the 
social identity theory, produces positive reevaluation of the group vis-à-vis 
other groups. 

The rest of the chapter deals with the presentation of the Teacher of 
Righteousness in these two pesharim as a prototype (using the sociology of 
prototypes) of the group and how it contributes to its social identity. In 
stressing the persecution of the Teacher and his ability to interpret Scriptures 
and reveal their secrets, the Teacher signifies the special merits of his fol- 
lowers, as chosen, faithful, and persecuted. Jokiranta then surveys the his- 
torical value of the pesharim, and the supposed contribution of the historical 
Teacher to their form and contents. In a long discussion, several possibilities 
are considered regarding the centrality of the Teacher’s leadership in the 
scrolls (the pesharim and CD) without deciding which is preferable. Unfor- 
tunately, this discussion is detached from the actual contents of the pesharim. 
Jokiranta concludes that pesher Psalm 37 and pesher Habakkuk are mainly 
protecting the group against defectors, while the wicked are annihilated. Thus 
the group’s weakness, its distress and poverty, become its strength. 

In this book, Jokiranta shows a good knowledge of social-scientific 
theory and recent Qumran scholarship. She presents several new and interest- 
ing insights that explain the meaning and function of certain passages. Yet, 
her attempt to incorporate both sectarianism and Social Identity Approach in 
the same volume is not entirely successful. The discussion of sectarianism in 
the scrolls is too short and it is unclear why the author does not use it to inter- 
pret further passages and concepts. Despite its heading, the chapter “Pesharim 
and Sectarian Identity” hardly deals with the model of sectarianism. 

Jokiranta’s use of the model Social Identity Approach in relation to the 
Community Rule and the Damascus Document is too general. The survey of 
different elements in the Community Rule or the pesharim is not linked to the 
theoretical structure of the model, and the connection of the textual evidence 
to specific social identity markers remains remiss. In order to apply such a 
social theory appropriately, one should isolate specific elements in it that can 
be identified in the DSS, and not merely argue that certain ideas and beliefs 
reinforce collective identity in relation to personal identity. Part of the problem 
lies in the theory on which most of the book is based: as long as the Social 
Identity Approach remains a general concept, its analytical and interpretative 
potential is limited. Almost any social and collective idea or rule reinforces 
the group’s social identity, but the manner in which each idea operates within 
the group or related to other components is not addressed by the model. This 
theory is used more effectively in relation to the pesharim, where the rhetoric 
plays a central role. 
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Jokiranta’s book takes on the challenge of the use of social scientific stud- 
ies in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in biblical texts in general, but it also shows 
that the task is complicated. Effectively linking the model to the data is diffi- 
cult. Not every valid model fits the texts and leads to insights that are impos- 
sible without the model. Scholars would surely benefit from the more insight- 
ful parts of this book and one may hope that they will also learn from the parts 
which I have found as less successful. 


Eyal REGEV 


Eyal Regev, The Hasmoneans, Ideology, Archaeology, Identity (Journal 
of Ancient Judaism Supplements 10 ; Gôttingen : Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2013). 340 pages. 100 €. ISBN : 978-3-525-55043-4. 


Eyal Regev, professeur d’archéologie à l’Université Bar-Ilan (Israël), 
publie un ouvrage qui s’intègre dans les recherches très actuelles sur les iden- 
tités ethniques et le pouvoir monarchique, qu’il soit royal ou sacerdotal, dans 
la Judée hellénistique. On peut le rapprocher de deux autres livres, également 
parus en 2013, portant sur le même thème : Benedikt Eckhardt, Ethnos und 
Herrschaft, Politische Figurationen Judäischer Identität von Antiochos 111. bis 
Herodes I., De Gruyter, Berlin ; Chr.-G. Schwentzel, Juifs et Nabatéens, les 
monarchies ethniques du Proche-Orient hellénistique et romain, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de Rennes, Rennes. Le point commun entre ces travaux est qu’ils 
interrogent les concepts d’idéologie, d’identité et d’ethnicité appliqués à la 
société juive des époques hellénistique et romaine. L’approche se veut anthro- 
pologique ; elle est aussi constructiviste et évolutionniste, dans le sens où le 
judaisme n’est pas envisagé comme une identité immuable et figée. 

La thése principale d’Eyal Regev consiste 4 démontrer que les Hasmo- 
néens ont profondément renouvelé et redéfini l’identité juive afin de faire face 
à la situation géopolitique et culturelle à laquelle ils se trouvaient confrontés : 
c’est-à-dire leur intégration inévitable, mais avec certaines limites identitaires, 
dans le monde hellénistique contemporain. L’auteur montre que les Hasmo- 
néens ont inventé une identité juive collective originale, au sein de laquelle 
le Temple et le culte jouèrent un rôle central. 

Pour mener à bien son enquête, Eyal Regev convoque les sources numis- 
matiques et archéologiques, notamment les vestiges des palais hasmonéens. 
C’est d’ailleurs de l’étude de ces résidences qu’est partie la recherche dont ce 
livre est l’aboutissement. L’archéologie est une « fenêtre ouverte » sur l’idéo- 
logie identitaire des Hasmonéens, selon le chercheur. Il est vrai que ces sources 
archéologiques avaient été jusque-là trop peu exploitées, du moins dans le sens 
idéologique voulu par Eyal Regev. Avoir brillamment réussi à combler cette 
lacune constitue l’un des apports essentiels de ce livre que l’on peut lire aussi 
comme une sorte de traité d'archéologie > idéologique ». Un autre intérêt de 
l’ouvrage est de parvenir à dépasser de manière féconde la simpliste et presque 
sempiternelle opposition, dans l’historiographie traditionnelle, entre judaïsme et 
hellénisme : les Hasmonéens ont su créer une identité juive nouvelle en s’appro- 
priant pleinement des éléments provenant des monarchies hellénistiques. 
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Dans l’introduction, l’auteur commence par présenter les recherches anté- 
rieures et la méthode adoptée. Les problématiques sont clairement exposées, 
notamment la question de l’hellénisation des Hasmonéens. D’emblée, l’auteur 
relativise la dimension culturelle du conflit entre judaïsme et hellénisme, au 
profit d’une lecture plus politique qui élude la question de l’éventuelle « tra- 
hison » d’un idéal maccabéen par les souverains de la dynastie. Les emprunts 
à l’hellénisme n’ont, en fait, servi qu’à renforcer le pouvoir hasmonéen. Suit 
une présentation des sources et la définition des principaux concepts qui par- 
courent l’ouvrage, comme ceux d’idéologie et de légitimation ; à ce propos, 
l’auteur tire profit des travaux novateurs de Rodney Barker sur les « identités 
légitimantes » (Legitimating Identities, the Self-Presentations of Rulers and 
Subjects, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 2001). 

L'ouvrage se divise en sept chapitres. Le premier examine les festivités 
de Hanoukka dont Eyal Regev souligne la dimension essentiellement poli- 
tique : il s’agissait de créer un rituel propre à renforcer l’autorité des Hasmo- 
néens sur l’erhnos juif. Le deuxième chapitre s’intéresse au Temple qui consti- 
tue le cœur non seulement de l’idéologie, du pouvoir politique, des institutions 
et de l’État, mais aussi de l’économie et de la fiscalité. Eyal Regev suggère à 
ce propos que l'institution du tribut d’un demi-shekel tyrien remonte à l’époque 
de Jean-Hyrcan I° ; le paiement annuel semble avoir également concerné les 
Juifs de la diaspora, dès la première moitié du I° siècle av. J.-C. Par cette 
> tradition inventée », qu’ils faisaient remonter à Moise, les Hasmonéens par- 
vinrent à convaincre un grand nombre de Juifs de donner de l’argent au trésor 
dont ils avaient la garde en tant que grands prêtres ; ce fut l’un de leurs plus 
grands succès, source de richesses et de prestige pour leur dynastie. Une autre 
remarquable réussite des Hasmonéens serait, selon Eyal Regev, le développe- 
ment du pèlerinage à Jérusalem, à grande échelle, puisqu'il devait concerner 
des dizaines de milliers de Juifs chaque année. 

Le troisième chapitre propose un retour historique sur l’établissement du 
pouvoir des Hasmonéens depuis la révolte des Maccabées. Examinant, tour à 
tour, les figures de Mattathias, Judas, Jonathan, Simon et Jean Hyrcan I", 
l’auteur met en avant les étapes successives de la construction d’un pouvoir 
multiforme, à la fois politique, militaire et religieux. La conséquence fut l’ins- 
tauration d’une monarchie « nationale », adjectif que Regev emploie avec 
des guillemets, car il est conscient de son caractère anachronique. En fait, le 
« nationalisme » antique des Juifs correspond à une affirmation ethnique, ou 
ethnicité, qu’on peut considérer comme une forme de protonationalisme. 

Poursuivant l’approche chronologique, Eyal Regev aborde la période 
royale des Hasmonéens dans son quatrième chapitre. Il en vient à comparer, 
fort à propos, la royauté hasmonéenne avec celle des Macédoniens, également 
ethnique ou « nationale ». Le basileus (roi) y était subordonné à une Loi, 
éventuellement orale, le Nomos, comparable au rôle joué par la Torah pour les 
souverains juifs. La monarchie des Hasmonéens, comme la royauté macédo- 
nienne, fut également collective dans le sens où le monarque était censé servir 
les intérêts de l’ensemble de l’ethnos, et non pas seulement sa cour et ses 
« Amis », comme dans les monarchies « personnelles » de l’époque hellénis- 
tique (Ptolémées et Séleucides notamment). Eyal Regev rappelle aussi, très 
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justement, que la royauté hasmonéenne, bien que d’ascendance non-davidique, 
ne paraît pas avoir été considérée comme illégitime par ses sujets ; seule la 
grande prêtrise fut véritablement contestée, notamment par les Pharisiens, du 
fait que les Hasmonéens n'étaient pas des Sadocides. 

Le chapitre V propose une enquête politique et idéologique du mon- 
nayage hasmonéen, envisagé comme un moyen de légitimation du pouvoir. 
Les monnaies émises par la dynastie affichent la transposition iconographique 
des grands thèmes politiques, religieux et « nationaux » de l’idéologie has- 
monéenne. Certains symboles, empruntés au monnayage des monarchies 
hellénistiques, sont réappropriés par les Hasmonéens qui s’en servent pour 
renforcer l’affirmation de leur identité juive, tandis que les légendes paléo 
hébraïques sont censées souligner la continuité entre les nouveaux maîtres de 
la Judée et les temps bibliques. Quant à l’énigmatique Heber des Juifs, qui a 
fait couler beaucoup d’encre, il désignerait logiquement l’ensemble de l’ethnos 
juif et non un conseil restreint de représentants. 

Eyal Regev propose ensuite une étude idéologique des découvertes 
archéologiques réalisées dans les palais hasmonéens de Jéricho. Selon lui, 
l’architecture est un moyen de légitimation du pouvoir, au même titre que la 
numismatique. Il accorde ainsi toute leur importance aux bains rituels, les 
migva'ot, témoins matériels de la piété affichée par les souverains hasmo- 
néens et de leur respect, qu’on peut supposer quotidien, des règles de pureté 
juives. La céramique, dans l’ensemble peu ou pas du tout décorée, paraît 
également témoigner d’une « modestie » officielle de la dynastie, conçue 
comme une caractéristique identitaire juive dans la propagande du pouvoir. 
Enfin, le dernier chapitre, préparant la conclusion, dresse le bilan des thèses 
exposées : les Hasmonéens parvinrent à construire une identité juive collec- 
tive ainsi qu’une forme originale de pouvoir fondé sur une piété ouvertement 
revendiquée. 

Il se dégage de ce livre, qui est un véritable essai, une vision résolument 
positive des Hasmonéens, contrebalançant de manière innovante l’historio- 
graphie traditionnelle sur le sujet. 

Une des grandes qualités de l’auteur est qu’il n’appuie pas seulement 
son raisonnement sur les travaux d’historiens de l’Orient hellénistique : il 
n'hésite pas à citer Marx, Foucault ou Althusser, qui nourrissent sa réflexion 
sur l’idéologie et le pouvoir. Ailleurs, dans la perspective comparatiste la plus 
ouverte, il n’hésite pas à se référer, entre autres, au travail de D.V. Kurtz sur 
les Aztèques. On regrette seulement quelques manques dans la bibliographie, 
comme la synthèse d’ Edward Dabrowa (The Hasmoneans and their State : a 
Study in History, Ideology, and the Institutions, Electrum 16, Cracovie, 2010), 
ou l’ouvrage, désormais classique, de E. Will et Cl. Orrieux (Joudaismos- 
Hellènismos. Essai sur le judaïsme judéen à l’époque hellénistique, Presses 
universitaires de Nancy, 1986). On aurait aussi apprécié que les planches 
reproduisant des monnaies, à la fin de l’ouvrage, fournissent au lecteur des 
indications sur le poids et les dimensions de celles-ci ; le droit n’est pas non 
plus distingué du revers. Mais l’essentiel est ailleurs : l’essai d’Eyal Regev est 
résolument novateur : loin de se contenter d’apporter quelques éclairages nou- 
veaux sur d’anciens sujets, il renouvelle l’historiographie des Hasmonéens. Le 
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chapitre VI consacré aux palais hasmonéens constitue un morceau de bravoure 
qui devrait bien vite se révéler incontournable pour quiconque se pencherait à 
nouveau sur les questions de l’identité et de l’ethnicité juives dans l’Antiquité. 


Christian-Georges SCHWENTZEL 


Vasile Babota, The Institution of the Hasmonean High Priesthood (Sup- 
plements to the Journal for the Study of Judaism 165 ; Leiden - 
Boston : Brill, 2014). 348 pages. 123€. ISBN : 978-90-04-25177-9. 


L'ouvrage de Vasile Babota est tiré de sa thèse, soutenue en 2010 à l’Ins- 
titut Biblique Pontifical de Rome. Il s’agit d’une étude historique du pouvoir 
sacerdotal en Judée de 200 à 140 av. J.-C., plus ou moins centrée sur la per- 
sonnalité de Jonathan qui exerça diverses fonctions de 159 à 142 av. J.-C. 
L’approche est, pour l’essentiel, chronologique, à part le premier chapitre qui 
présente les trois principales sources utilisées (le premier et le deuxième livre 
des Maccabées, l’œuvre de Flavius Josèphe) et la dernière partie, consacrée à 
la généalogie officielle des Hasmonéens qui se présentèrent comme les des- 
cendants de Phinéas (Phinées), petit-fils d’Aaron, afin de légitimer leur pré- 
tention à exercer la grand-prêtrise. 

Entre ces deux extrêmes, huit chapitres sont consacrés à l’étude chrono- 
logique de la grande prêtrise du temple de Jérusalem. Celle-ci commence 
en 200 av. J.-C., lorsque le roi séleucide Antiochos II prend possession de 
la Judée ; la nomination du grand prétre est alors obligatoirement validée par 
le souverain, tandis que le grand prêtre est placé sous l’autorité du stratège 
séleucide de Koilè-Syrie. Le chapitre III présente la grande prétrise de 1° Hel- 
léniste Ménélaos (166-162 av. J.-C.) ; le suivant s’intéresse à Alcime (ou 
Alkimos, 162-159 av. J.-C.). Vasile Babota expose les contradictions entre 
les sources littéraires : Flavius Josèphe affirme que Judas Maccabée exerca 
la fonction de grand prêtre pendant trois ans, alors que le premier livre des 
Maccabées n’en parle pas. Il est, en fait, très vraisemblable que Judas ait été 
désigné comme grand prétre uniquement par ses partisans. Il y eut donc deux 
grands prétres juifs rivaux à la fin des années 160 av. J.-C. 

L’intersacerdotium (ou période sans grand prêtre) qui dura sept ans, de 
159 à 152 av. J.-C., est le thème du chapitre V. L’auteur réfute la thèse 
d’Emile Puech (« Le grand prêtre Simon (III) fils d’Onias III, le Maitre de 
Justice ? », dans B. Kollmann, W. Reinbold et A. Steudel (éd.), Antikes Juden- 
tum und Friihes Christentum, Berlin, 1998, p. 137-158), selon lequel Jonathan, 
accédant a la grande prétrise en 152 av. J.-C., aurait renversé un grand prétre, 
issu de la famille des Oniades, qui serait, par la suite, devenu le fameux 
> Maitre de Justice » cité dans certains manuscrits de Qumran. Il est en effet 
exclu que le roi séleucide du moment, Démétrios If, ait pu nommer un suc- 
cesseur a Alcime, car cela ne cadrait nullement avec ses intéréts politiques. 
Au contraire, l’intersacerdotium fut un choix délibéré du roi qui s’inscrit dans 
une politique d’apaisement et de conciliation à l’égard de Jonathan. Il n’est, 
par contre, pas exclu pour Vasile Babota que le « Maitre » ait été, à l’origine, 
un prêtre, desservant du culte durant l’intersacerdotium, mais sans le titre de 
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grand prêtre. Il fallait bien, en effet, qu’un ou des substituts du grand prêtre 
exercent certaines de ses fonctions, en son absence. Les trois chapitres suivants 
(VI, VII, VII) étudient la grande prêtrise de Jonathan, reconnu par le pouvoir 
séleucide, à partir de 152 av. J.-C. Babota accorde un intérét tout particulier 
aux divers titres administratifs (stratège, méridarque) et auliques (« ami » et 
« frère » du roi) portés par Jonathan. La concentration des pouvoirs, inédite, 
en la personne du grand prêtre suscita des tensions dont on trouve l’écho dans 
certains manuscrits de Qumran : l’association de la grande prétrise à des 
pouvoirs militaires paraît y avoir été dénoncée. Le chapitre IX s’intéresse aux 
fonctions de Simon, frère et successeur de Jonathan, et au rôle de l’assemblée 
populaire qui désigna ce dernier. 

Dans l’ensemble, l’ouvrage de Vasile Babota reprend des réalités déjà 
connues et des discussions parfois anciennes. Les conclusions paraissent un 
peu maigres : la grande prêtrise hasmonéenne serait une « nouvelle institu- 
tion » apparue au terme d’un « processus historique » ; ce que personne ne 
contestera. Le problème de l’hellénisation des Juifs est aussi abordé de manière 
un peu superficielle et traditionnelle, opposant judaïsme et hellénisme. Jona- 
than et Simon sont qualifiés de « grands prêtres hellénistiques », alors que la 
recherche récente (voir notamment Eyal Regev, The Hasmoneans, Ideology, 
Archaeology, Identity, Gôttigen, 2013) souligne la création par les Hasmonéens 
d’une nouvelle identité collective juive dans laquelle les emprunts à l’hellé- 
nisme furent totalement réappropriés. L'ouvrage risque donc de se révéler d’un 
intérêt un peu limité pour les spécialistes de ces questions auxquels il n’appor- 
tera rien de véritablement neuf. Vasile Babota offre néanmoins au lecteur 
savant une synthèse utile, claire, complète et bien agréable à lire. On apprécie 
le fait qu’il s’appuie avec précision autant sur des travaux anciens que sur la 
publication de découvertes récentes, comme l’inscription de Maresha mention- 
nant le probable grand prêtre de Koilè-Syrie Olympiodore. Babota sait aussi 
examiner méthodiquement et prudemment les diverses hypothèses avancées 
dans l’historiographie avant de faire apparaître l’option qui lui semble la plus 
vraisemblable. En fin de comptes, son livre est avant tout une bonne synthèse, 
relativement à jour, de l’histoire politique de la Judée de 200 à 140 av. J.-C. 


Christian-Georges SCHWENTZEL 


Paolo Lucca, ed., Pentateuco (vol. 1 de La Bibbia dei Settanta; ed. 
Paolo Sacchi e Luca Mazzinghi; Brescia: Morcelliana, 2012. ISBN 
978-88-372-2546-9); Corrado Martone, ed., Libri poetici (vol. 3 de 
La Bibbia dei Settanta; ed. Paolo Sacchi e Corrado Martone; 
Brescia: Morcelliana, 2103. ISBN 978-88-372-2669-5). 


Con la traduzione del Pentateuco si è inaugurata, a giugno del 2012, 
la pubblicazione della Bibbia greca detta dei Settanta. A distanza di un anno, 
è apparso anche il volume dei Libri poetici (terzo della serie). Completeranno 
l’opera i volumi II, Libri storici, e IV, Profeti. 

Diretta da Paolo Sacchi, in collaborazione con Luca Mazzinghi (volume 
del Pentateuco) e Corrado Martone (volume dei Libri poetici, di cui è anche 
curatore), la faticosa ed encomiabile iniziativa rappresenta un apporto decisivo 
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(e necessario), atteso, per la comprensione della complessità dei fenomeni 
(storici, antropologici, sociali, letterari e, più in generale, culturali) che hanno 
accompagnato il progressivo incontro — e anche connubio — tra la tradizione 
ebraica e la diffusa e forte civiltà greco-ellenistica. 

La traduzione — nel volume del Pentateuco: di Elena Sgiarovello, per la 
Genesi; Giovanni Ibba, per l’Esodo; Paolo Lucca (che è anche il curatore 
dell’intero volume), per il Levitico e i Numeri; Cristina Termini, per il Deute- 
ronomio; nel volume dei Libri poetici: di Andrea Nicolotti, per i Salmi; Andrea 
Ravasco, per le Odi e il libro di Giobbe; Caterina Moro, per i Proverbi; Luca 
Mazzinghi, per l’Ecclesiaste; Giuseppe Regalzi, per il Cantico; Anna Maria 
Berruto, per la Sapienza di Salomone; Marco Zappella, per la Sapienza di Sira; 
Pierpaolo Bertalotto, per i Salmi di Salomone — è stata condotta a partire dal 
testo greco (presentato a fronte) èdito da Alfred Rahlfs nel 1935. 

Ciascuno dei libri veterotestamentari è preceduto da una dettagliata 
introduzione, redatta dal rispettivo traduttore, che comprende: una breve pre- 
sentazione del genere letterario, della struttura e del contenuto, una ricostru- 
zione storica della redazione del testo e dei suoi manoscritti principali, una 
succinta rassegna delle sue interpretazioni e considerazioni nel corso del 
tempo nonché una essenziale (ma esaustiva, per chi voglia intraprendere studi 
di approfondimento) nota bibliografica. Fa parte del contenuto di tali preziose 
introduzioni un’illustrazione delle modalità di traduzione, a volte divergenti 
fra loro; e ciò in conformità alle peculiarità di volta in volta presenti in 
tradizioni manoscritte decisamente diverse per via di alterne vicissitudini o, 
semplicemente, in conformità al livello di comprensione che del testo ebraico 
ebbe il traduttore greco. Una specifica prefazione (di Paolo Lucca per il 
Pentateuco e di Corrado Martone per i Libri poetici) illustra le differenze 
sostanziali dalle corrispettive raccolte “canoniche” nonché questioni storiche 
e linguistiche comuni ai libri dell’intera sezione. E quanto non è contemplato 
nella presentazione dei singoli libri biblici lo si trova — puntuale e circo- 
stanziato — nel vasto e scrupoloso apparato di note che correda versione 
greca e traduzione. 

Il primo volume dell’Opera raccoglie, nella prima parte, tre brevi, ma 
densi e illuminanti saggi introduttivi, indubbiamente utili a farsi molto più che 
un’idea circa: l’importanza storica della Bibbia dei Settanta (Paolo Sacchi), 
le questioni filologiche ch’essa pone (Corrado Martone), le questioni inter- 
pretative emergenti in fase di traduzione nonché le ragioni di tale traduzione 
(Luca Mazzinghi). 

Sorta sotto il Regno dei Tolomei e all’interno di molteplici motivazioni 
e attese, l’idea di una traduzione del testo ebraico dei libri allora riconosciuti 
si è concretizzata — fra storia e leggenda — in un’opera che ha segnato un 
momento importante sotto più riguardi. 

Anzitutto per il fatto in se stesso: l’interesse a produrla è una prova 
eloquente della rilevanza attribuita a quel testo nonché all’ambiente e alla 
tradizione che lo hanno generato, custodito e diffuso. In secondo luogo per il 
fatto che la traduzione si è portata dietro — inevitabilmente — una questione 
di interpretazione e dunque di rivisitazione di termini ebraici e del loro signi- 
ficato nell’orizzonte di comprensione (e dunque all’interno) delle categorie 
greche e, viceversa, di terminologia greca per esporre contenuti ebraici. Que- 
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stione ulteriormente complicata tanto dalla certezza che il greco che oggi leg- 
giamo non corrisponde alla mera traduzione dell’ebraico in nostro possesso, 
quanto dall’ipotesi molto verosimile che — in ambienti tardogiudaici, prima, 
e protocristiani, dopo — siano circolate diverse traduzioni di questo tipo. 
Fatto, questo, che implica una certa disarmonicità nell’opera considerata nel 
suo insieme. Si comprendono ulteriormente, allora, a partire da qui, le pre- 
mure di natura storica, filologica ed ermeneutica che sostanziano la minuziosa 
curatela del testo nonché le motivazioni — che spaziano dalla storia alla let- 
teratura, dalla filologia allo studio comparato delle culture, dalla teologia alla 
liturgia — che si pongono all’origine della sua traduzione. 

V’é inoltre un fatto significativo, connesso alla rilevanza dei Settanta 
nella storia: le questioni interne di interpretazione e (dunque) di traduzione 
(che interessano di per sé gli studiosi della lingua e della letteratura greca), 
anche quelle apparentemente più banali, rappresentano uno spiraglio attraverso 
il quale cogliere e ricostruire non soltanto la sensibilità del giudaismo elleniz- 
zato, e della gran parte delle prime comunità cristiane, ma anche le più antiche 
espressioni di quello che potrebbe essere definito “pensiero” cristiano (il 
quale proprio alla letteratura sapienziale e profetica, imbevuta di commistioni 
giudaico-ellenistiche, ha attinto). 

In particolar modo, preminente è la cristologia (origine d’ogni riflessione 
“filosofica” cristiana) nella sua forma più remota, quella del messianismo, 
che si porta con sé anche un tentativo di sistematizzazione degli eventi nel 
tempo (cronologia), dunque una filosofia della storia, le cui prime tracce sono 
da cercarsi proprio nella funzione del Légos, da una parte, e nell’annuncio 
e attesa dell’unto dal Signore, dall’altra (nell Introduzione storica ai LXX, 
Paolo Sacchi — con la chiarezza e la perizia che contraddistinguono il suo 
stile — mostra con dovizie di esempi la connotazione messianica della tra- 
duzione del testo biblico). 

E se si considera tutto ciò alla luce dell’enorme diffusione che la versione 
dei Settanta (ovvero, “questo” canone biblico) ebbe all’interno del primo cri- 
stianesimo (fatta eccezione, ovviamente, per quello palestinese), allora, mentre 
non si può fare altro che benedire l’occasione e ribadire l'opportunità offerta 
da questa edizione, si comprende anche quanto utile sia, non soltanto alla 
comunità degli studiosi, ma anche a quella dei fedeli, avere a che fare con le 
informazioni derivanti dalla sua lettura e dal suo uso. E così, dalla leggendaria 
redazione — agli inizi del III sec. a.C. — sino alla querelle che vide autorevoli 
figure come Girolamo e Agostino schierati su fronti opposti — agli inizi del 
V sec. d.C. — e passando attraverso le diverse sensibilità che maturarono in 
seno al mondo ebraico palestinese da una parte e a quello giudaico e cristiano 
ellenizzato dall’altra, tra singoli libri di volta in volta inclusi o esclusi dal 
“canone”, affinità e legami, presunti o comprovati, con la letteratura qumra- 
nica o col masoretico, la storia di un testo letterario e della sua diffusione e 
tradizione, nonché della sua fortuna (sono giunti fino a noi oltre mille mano- 
scritti, databili a partire dal IV sec. d.C.) diventa storia di una fede, di una 
cultura, di una forma mentis. 


Romolo PERROTTA 


